


















PREFACE. 


The Incidents of Peraonal Adventure comprised in the 
present volume are wliolly founded on the real experiences of 
those who figure in tliein. They have been carefully selected 
from numerous sources, and not a few have been taken from 
books which .seldom if ever come within the reach of general 
readers. 

In making the selection the editor has endeavoured to choose 
such subjects as are likely to intereist and amuse youthful 
reader's; and at the same time to convey solid instruction in an 
agreeable and pemanent form. Incidents of daring, peril, 
and hardship have ever had, and doubtless always will have, 
a powerful fascination for the youthful mind; and when the 
matter is well chosen, both for subject and style, such books 
cannot fail to be read with interest and advantage. 
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ADVENTURES 

IN 

FIELD, FLOOD, AND FOREST. 


A STOEY OF 

, THiS OLD EDEYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE, 

inti ns tlio uvBTiIng ilatItoaM, lo I how lirltjlit 
TlmiuKli tho iliiui) twilight of tlw imriilo air, 

Soam'iUui'th tht Huddoiu'iullaiico ut it« liijlit, 

With atraocu iiiieattlily aiiluiiilour in Its gliire.-hOJiK/iiltom 

, The life of a lighthouse keeper is extremely monotonoiiK 
and wearisome; he is, as it were, a prisoner immured 
iimoiig stormy waters; so thatimkss possessed of a great 
fund «f mental resources, and animated by sincere senti¬ 
ments of religion and morality, ho quicldy wearies of 
tho austere duties of an existence which has no pleasing 
variety, and rarely endures it for any lengthened period. 
Moreover, a heavy responsibility weighs upon him, for if 
the light of his pharos should die out, the most terrible 
catastrophes might result, as will be evident from the 
tale we ai’o now about to toll,—a tale related to ua by 
one who was tho principal actor in it, 

After having made tolerable progress in my studies, 
and hesitating for some time between different profos- 
sions (says our informant), I embraced a seafaring life in 
a sudden fit,*of headstrong passion, A first voyage on 
board a large merchant ship disgusted me with the mor- 
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cantile marine, and I repaired to Plymouth with the 
view of entering the royal navy. But there did not 
happen to be any man-of-war ready for eea. I was there¬ 
fore obliged to wait for several weeks. My cash was 
soon expended, and I was compelled to acquaint my 
landlord with the critical position in wliich I found 
myself, “If you are not afraid of solitude and of too 
exacting a service,” replied he, “you can obtain an en¬ 
gagement as a lighthouse keeper, for I am informed that 
the deputy-keeper has quitted Ms berth this, very day.” 
Young and imprudent as I then was, tMs offer made mo 
smile, Food and drink in abundance, an easy life, good 
pay—this was all, as it appeared to me, that was needed 
to make life happy. Nevertheless, in case I should feel 
a little ennui, I bought a second-hand musical box, one 
or two games, and a few amusing books. 

On the following day I embarked in the lighthouse 
boat, and we made for the Eddystone, which we reached 
in three hours’ time. Various provisions were swiftly 
transported into the tower, and, before half an hour had 
passed, the boat was on its way back to Plymouth. 

I then examined my new abode, and began to make myself 
comfortable in it. My companion was an old Scotchman, 
with a grave and severe air; he showed me all the in¬ 
terior of the lighthouse, explaining the mechanism of the 
lantern, and my various duties. At dusk, we mounted 
into the lantern,, He taught me how to Idndle and regu¬ 
late the safety light; then I quitted him and descended 
into my sleeping apartment. He was to watch during 
the first half of the night, and I during the second. 

I then began to esperience the feeling of solitude, and 
looking around for something which might occupy me, my 
glance feU on my comrade’s little library, wjiich consisted 
uf a dozen religious books. As, unfortunately, I had 
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never had any taste for devotional literature, I did not 
trouble the liook-slielves of the old lighthouse koepor. 

Two telescopes were suspended from nails against tlie 
wall, I took them down and cleaned them, not because 
they needed it, but because it occupied a few minutes 
pleasantly; then, although I was not Innigry, I descended 
to the room wlioro the provisions were kept. I took a 
piece of salt meat, and having eaten lieartily, I lighted 
my pipe, and wound up my music hex, hy way of amuse¬ 
ment. When I returned to tlie old Scotchman, I found 
him reading liis Bible, Soon ho put the book fisido, 
placing his spectaclos as a book-mark at the page wliich 
ho had boon pmusiiig, 

“Do you never grew weary upon this roolci” said I, 
seating myself hy tlie old mini’s side. “Tln.s tower of 
yours is a ratluir dull and solitary residence,” 

“Ves,” lie replied, “one finds one,self somewhat too mucli 
alone here at timc,s; hut I should be alone everywhere, 
for I have neither Icitli nor kin upon earth, and, more¬ 
over, I long ago learnt from exporiciico that the Eternal 
makes^ all tliing.s work together for the good of those 
who—” 

.“Oh ye.s, I know that maxim,” intorniptcd I, fearing 
that he would preach mo a somon. “ That is veiy true, 
very true—all is for the host.” 

“ One experiences a great ^consolation in saying so, 
when one is tndy penetrated with the meaning of these 
words,” said the Scotchman; then,^ after making, niimor 
oils remarks^ upon the lamp, tlie reflecting mirrors, ami 
my duties, ho loft me alone. 

I passed the first hours of my wartch in reflecting upon 
my present ■‘tituation. Then, experiencing a sort of vague 
inquietude, li'osolved to go below in quest of a glass of 
grog and ray mimioal box, wliich I had forgotten. A light 
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noise, which I could not help making as I passed near the 
old man’s chamher, aroused him in a moment. 

“■What is the matterf he said, with an expression of 
alarm. 

“Do not frighten yourself,” I replied; “I only want a 
glass of grog.” 

“Whatl you have quitted the lantern for such a trifief 
And uttering these words, he rushed headlong up the 
staircase. 

As soon as I had mixed my grog and pocketed my 
musical box, I followed in the Scotchman’s steps, laugh¬ 
ing heartily at liis consternation. 

“Come, come,” said I, “don’t assume such a roproring 
air. Eetum to your hed, or you will perish with the 
cold. I will not again abandon my po,st” 

“May I rely on youf he asked of me again, in a tone 
of anguish which almost made mo laugh. 

“Yes,” replied I, “for I have need of nothing more.” ■ 

He returned into his cabin; but next day, at brealdast, 
he addressed to me the reproaches which I exqiected. 

“ Young man,” he said, “you must not commit aeocond 
time the same fault. You and I are placed here to watch 
the lamp. If, hj ow neglicjeme, a ship shmU he lost on 
th rock which surround us, we shall he responsible for the 
death of every mtim—we shall he their murderers! Do not 
attempt an impossible justification; you Imow that you 
did wrong. If I thought—but no, it was a simple act of 
forgetfulness on your part. You will never repeat it, I 
hope. Let us forget, then, the momentary error.” 

These words made no impression on mo, afthough there 
was something in the Scotchman’s look and accent which 
somewhat awed me, in spite of myself, I was in a very bad 
humour, and, to distract myself, I had already drank 
several glasses of grog, when my companion perceived 


now low the rum was getting in the bottle. Closing, 
therefore, the cupboard wliich contained the spirits, he 
locked it and withdrew the key. I pretended not to 
observe him; but soon afterwards, desiring another glass, 
I drew near the old man, who was outside the lantern in 
the circular gallery, and said to him, politely:— 

“Be good enough to oblige me with the key of the 
cupboard,” 

“No, young man, you shall not have it. You do not 
appear to Imow where to stop: you shall have henceforth 
a daily allowance, and not one drop morel” 

Deeply hritated at these words, I attempted to snatch 
the key from him; but with the rapidity of lightning, 
and before I could prevent the movement, he flung the 
key from the top of the gallery into the angry waters 
below. 

It was gone, gone for ever I 

“ You wished to employ force,” he said, “because you 
are younger and stronger than I. See, now, what you 
have compelled me to do. You will have no more grog, 
however.” 

Sorely vexed with the grave old Scotchman, I resolved 
to speak to him no more, and ennui began to make rapid 
inroads upon my spirit. I sought to amuso myself by 
reading, or carolling popular songs; I turned over some 
of the books which composed t^e library of my comrado. 
But all was in vain. My eyes read—at least, they 
perused the letters of the clear black type—but my 
thoughts were elsewhere; and when I attempted to sing, 
my voice gav'e out so dreary a sound that it dismayed 
even myself. My monotonous musical box keenly annoyed 
me; I absolutely could not discover any means of escap¬ 
ing from my ofn reflections. I began to understand the 
restlessness,- the incessant agitation, of imprisoned ani- 
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malsj but T considered them happier than myself, for 
they have no soul to suffer, like mine, the tortures of a 
moral captivity 1 Sometimes I wept bitterly, wept abun¬ 
dantly, like a child, but tears brought me no relief. 
Each day appeared to my weary spirit as if it would 
never end, When it did arrive at its termination, I 
experienced no emotion of pleasure: I Imew^that the 
same fatal weariness would seize upon me again on the 
morrow. Night, morning, noon, each was as eagerly 
wished for, and each as indifferently regarded when it 
came. My soul seemed to sicken within me, all my 
nature rebelled against the perpetual sameness of that 
life on the sea-washed rock A slow fever burned in my 
blood, and every limb was tortured with cramp. At 
times I thought that I was going mad. My senses con¬ 
tinually wandered. I lived in a constant and terrible 
dream. Sometimes I doubted whether I had ever awak¬ 
ened) but the days crept by, one after the other, and the 
bitter, bitter dream continued 0 woe 10 misery 1 Would 
it never, would it never endl 

During these days of gloomy sorrow, I sought %a often 
as possible a refuge from myself in sleep. Often, when 
it was my turn to watch, I stretched myself on the 
lantern floor and slept profoundly; the lamp burned as 
best it could. This criminal negligence led to a second 
quarrel between me and the old man. 

One night, when I hacf been but a short time on duty, 
my comrade ascended to my station, and discovered me 
wrapt in a profound slumber. When I awoke I found him 
quietly seated by my side, reading his Bible. Ho con¬ 
tented himself withrsaying that I might go down if it so 
pleased me. I took him at liis word, and disappeared. 

On the following day ho asked me if I w^s not ashamed 
of being found asleep, of not having performed my 
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sacred duty. He was astonished that I had not a keener 
apprehension of the importance of my trust, 

^“Oh,” said I, “I sleep so lightly that I should awake, 
without doubt, if the slightest accident happened to the 
light.” 

“How,” cried he, “do you attempt to justify your 
conduct? Suppose the lantern had caught fire? This 
misfortune has happened once.” 

“WhatI” replied I, “do you think to frighten me by 
your ridiculous tales? They will not prevent me from 
closing my eyes when I feel inclined—a proceeding which 
cannot cause any mischief.” 

He looked at me fixedly; then, taking down his signal 
book, consulted it, selected two, and ascended into the 
gallery, Soon afterwards he returned, and placed on the 
table inlq pens, and paper, saying to me:— 

“I have made the appointed signal for the lighthouse 
boat, and I am about to write to our superiors; it is my 
duty to warn them that you will not faitlifully second 
me. 

“ So.muoh the better,” said I. 

I was really delighted that affairs had taken this turn. 
The hope of quitting my frightful prison transported me 
with delight; but the equinoctial gales, which then pre¬ 
vailed with all their violence, made me fear that it was 
impossible for a boat to approach. 

“You may take care of your epistle until better days,” 
said I to the Scotchman; “no boat^can near us in such 
weather.” * 

“We shall see,” was his only reply. 

Pronouncing these words, he rolled up his letter, in¬ 
closed it in a bottle which he carefully corked and sealed 
with wax • 

About noon the boat made its appearance in the dis- 
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tajice, cleaving the angry waves and trying to approach 
our tower, My comrade made a sign to the sailors to 
bring to to leeward. As soon as this was accomplished, 
he flung the bottle into the waves. It floated within 
their reach, and I had the satisfaction of thinldng that I 
should soon be relieved. 

Each of the three following days, the bark made sail, 
and attempted, but in vain, to reach our pharos. AH this 
time the old man alone kept the night-watches, for he 
would not again intrust the duty to me. The hope of a 
speedy dehverance supported my spirits, and, lost in ray 
selfish satisfaction, I did not perceive that my comrade 
was rapidly losing his strength—this continual watching 
undermined him. 

The tempest lasted for two days more. On the second 
evening I was fast asleep, according to my usual custom, 
but at the end of a few hours I was suddenly awoke by 
the sound of an alarm clock which was put in commu¬ 
nication with the lantern by means of an iron wire. ' 
Rising immediately, I rapidly ascended the staircase, not 
without smiling at the idea that some accident had hap¬ 
pened while the careful old man mounted guard. But 
the spectacle which met my eyes quickly changed the 
current of my feelings. 

The old keeper was lying full length along the floor. 

He had been seized with a sudden illness, and appeared 
to be suffering severely. 

“ Ah,” said he, “ it is you at last! What I have long 
feared is about to'happen: I am dying, young man. 

My strength is exhausted. . . , I have endured too 
keen an anxiety. ^ . . Wliat will become of the 
lighthouse when you are left alone?” 

“Do not fret about that,” I cried; “let us first con¬ 
cern ourselves about your condition. Wlfat can I do for 
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you? What remedy will relieve you? Speak 1 do with 
me as you wOl,” 

“All help would be useless,” muimured the old man, 
1 ■ who begun to exq^ress himself with difficulty; “approach, 

I ' ‘ and listen to me. As soon as you see the day break, 

j . take the signal book, which is here under my Bible, and 

announce to our superiors that the boat must come— 
rftttif cornel” 

“ I wiO, I will,” was my answer; but I gave little hoed 
to bis words, for the fear of seeing liim die deprived me 
of all presence of mind. 

I knelt by the old man’s side and seized Ins hand, 
Alasl it was deadly cold and damp. He attempted to 
utter a feww'ords; I stooped to catch, if I could, tlieir 
meaning. I beard him distinctly murmur, “0 God, 
thou art with me; thy staff and thy rod console me.” 

, ^ , A moment’s pause,'and he added, “I have done my 
duty; I could do no more.” A brightness shone upon 
• his face; he attempted to rise, but his strength failing 
‘ . him, he fell back heavily, muttering in a low tone, “The 
lamp 1 the lamp!” and so expired. . 

I examined him in silence for some time, and with 
teiTilfle agitation I called him by name, louder, and yet’ 
louder; but I beard only the echo of my own voice. At 
length I ventured to touch the dead body; I raised the 
head; the eyes were glassy, the lips contracted. 

The stem, immovable, stony glare of those expression¬ 
less eyes made me tremble. I shall never, never forget 
it. A cold sweat bedewed my forebSad. I rushed from 
the lantern in an agony of terror; I dashed headlong into 
y the chamber below, and flung myself on my bed, com¬ 

pletely overwhelmed. I felt guilty of the good man’s 
death; my brain seemed bewildered; I fancied that I heard 
accusing murmflrs and whispered reproaches, and always 
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the fixed gaze of the old man ms present to my 
thought—it pursued me even in the deep obscurity that 
surrounded me. 

I thought the night would never finish, but at length 
morning dawned. Exhausted by fear and fatigue, I fell 
asleep. Strange 1 but my dreams were very pleasant, 
and I woke with a smile upon my lips. It was then 
broad daylight. For a minute or two I forgot the 
tenible event that had occurred; but suddenly the 
remembrance of it shot across my brain like a flash of 
lightning, and I fell back upon my bed as if I had 
received a violent blow. I understood now the horror of 
my position. What I had previously sufiered from solitude 
was nothing compared with what I now endured, For¬ 
merly, I had at least a human being near me. Although 
I had few relations with the old man, nevertheless it was 
society. Now, on the contrary, I was entirely abandoned 
Death only shared with me the lone tower on the wave- 
beaten rock. 

I attempted to comply ivith the last injmictions of the 
Scotchman I mounted the ladder to make my signals; 
I selected those I wanted, then I paused. It was impos¬ 
sible for me to enter into the lantern, to gaze again on 
that decaying corpse, those sinister eyes. I conceived 
for a moment the idea of snatcliing up the dead body 
and fliTiging it into the sea; but I reflected that if I thus 
abandoned the dead bod^ to the waves before any person 
had seen it, I should be accused of having assassinated 
the old man; and' this the more readily because his 
message would have shown that we had not been on 
good terms together. As for the signals, they could bo 
of little use, after all, for the tempest continued to rage, 
and the boat could not put to sea. 

Thus passed the day. It was but a diiy, jot to me it 
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seemed an eternity. Evening came. I did not light the 
lamp, I longed to do so, for I knew it was my duty, 
but in vain I attempted to fulfil it. To return into the 
lantern was an actual impossibility, 

Night oame-a night which I shall never forget, if I 
should live a thousand years. The wind blew in all its 
fury; although misty, the sky allowed the pale light of 
the moon to struggle through. I stood at a window 
which I had opened for the breeze to cool my face, the 
fever I was suffering from having driven the blood to my 
head. I followed with straining eyes the billows that 
broke against the rock I saw them swell into enormous 
masses, fall upon the reef with the noise of thunder and 
the weight of an avalanche, and then fall back in jets of 
phosphorescent foam, I observed them for some time 
with phlegmatic composure—a sort of stupor succeeding 
to my agitation—when suddenly I caught a glimpse of 
seeming light out to windward. It disappeared, and I 
fancied that I must have been mistaken, but soon it flashed 
forth anew. I looked at it more attentively, and, after 
two oy three similar alternations between light and 
darkness, I became assured that it was the light of a 
vessel, now hidden and now exposed by the undulations 
of the sea. As soon as I perceived the fatal truth, I 
prayed with frenzied eagerness that it might speedily 
wane away in the distance, where only was security; but 
alas! I soon grew certain that the doomed ship was 
steering directly for the Eddystone rook! A terrible 
presentiment seized me, and an accusing voice awoke in 
my conscience. It was my fault—nay, my mme—that 
the faithful lantern did not warn % unfortunate mari¬ 
ners, Better for them that no shapely pharos had ever 
crowned the rock of the Eddystone: then, indeed, they 
would not .have relied upon its light, nor have deemed 
( 106 ) B 
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themselves at a safe distance from the fatal reef, which, 
thanks to me, had become for them a fatal snare! 

My first movement was to run and kindle the lamp; 
but I reflected that half an hour would not suffice to put 
it in order, for it had burned as long as it was able, and 
only want of oil had extinguished it. It would have cost 
me much labour, therefore, to repair the effects of my 
negligence. Half an hour! And I brew that in a few 
minutes the ship would be dashed upon the rode, or have 
passed within a perilous distance of it, 

The light advanced rapidly. With what emotion did 
I see it approach! I lost all recollection of my own 
sorrow in the absorbing agony of this new and over¬ 
powering catastrophe. The doomed ship seemed steering 
exactly for the point where I was standing. I cried with 
all my might, but my voice was lost in the war of the 
storm and the rush of the waters. 

Suddenly I saw the light veer; the sailors had descried 
the rock, and changed the direction of the helm. But it 
was too late! Not through any want of watchfulness 
did the unhappy crew speed on to death. I heard the 
clash of the yards as they rattled against the masts, and 
the flapping of the sails agitated by the tempest. They 
gave way to a horrible certainty. 

At this moment I heard an awful shook, the light dis¬ 
appeared, the masts went by the board with a crash 
which was audible above the storm. A second’s pause, 
and then the whole crew gave a terrible shriek; the alarm 
clock struck, it marked the death-hour; men, women, 
merchandise, ship—all were swallowed up in the waves! 

I closed the window and fl,ung myself on iny bed, and 
for a time I lost all consciousness—at least I can remember 
nothing more than waldng up when it '^as broad day, 
Erising, I endeavoured to put the lighthouse in order, and 
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to fortify myself against the bitter memories of the pre¬ 
ceding night. When all is summed up, said I, it is but 
a vessel lost, like thousands which have gone before. 
But the remorse which my soul endured at first mth a 
sort of guilty facility, has grown heavier every day. I 
heard without ceasing the awful words of the old keeper 
echoing in my ears:— 

“ J/, hj m negligence, a should h lost on the mb 
which surround us, we shall h respondhle for the death of 
every vicH'm—we shall h thm murderers /” 

The secret which tortured my guilty mind deprived me 
of sleep. I experience, however, some consolation from 
sharing it with another, and it is with this view that I 
pen these blotted lines—blotted by my repentant tears. 
Young men! young men! beware that you never treat 
with lightness the serious duties intrusted to your fidelity; 
or, like me, you will prepare for yom-self an unavailing 
and an undying regret, 

A short time after the destruction of the ship, the 
storm subsided; the wind lost almost all its fury, and the 
sea bopame calm enough for the lighthouse boat to quit 
port. Two or three men landed at the foot of the pharos, 
and inquhed immediately where was the Scotchman. 

I gave a detailed narrative of his death, saying that if 
I had not touched the corpse, it was not from any super¬ 
stitious terror, but that I might not be suspected of 
having hastened his end. V 

“You must have passed,” said the officer, “a dreary 
night in the lantern, watching by "the side of yon dead 
body. It was a disagreeable companion. I did not think 
you were in so miserable a positiop last night, when I 
saw your lamp shining in the midst of the darkness.” 

Saw the light shining! Was he lauglimg at mei Was 
the loss of .the vessel unknown 1 
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TRUE STORT OJ ALEXANDER SELKIRK. 

But the truth was never discovered. By some strange 
delusion the officer was certain that he had seen the 
light, and made oath of it. No one suspected my criminal 
negligence. It was ascertained that the Jupterym. East 
Indi a,Tua U ) had perished near the coast. Some spars and 
timbers bearing her name were picked up along the shore, 
but it was never known that she had been wrecked on 
the Eddystone. 

The magistrates, before whom I was charged with dis¬ 
obeying the head keeper’s orders, took into consideration 
my night with the dead body, and dealt leniently with 
me. They contented themselves with forfeiting my 
wages and dismissing me. I sold my watch to a Jew, 
and lived upon the proceeds for a few weeks, after which 
I obtained employment on board a coasting vessel. My 
fault has escaped the eye of Justice, but the memory of 
it has not the less clung perpetually to my conscience; 
and it is by this chastisement that God has made me 
expiate my sin, and endeavoured to draw me nearer to 
himself. 


THE TEUE STOEY OE ALEXANDEE SELKIEK, 

The first European who established himself in this since 
famous island of Eobinson Crusoe in the Pacific was Juan 
Fernandez, who bestowed his name upon it. He was the 
chief of several families who remained there until Chili 
was conquered by the Araucanians; then he passed 
over to the mainlan^d, and the island was deserted. It 
had been enriched, however, by the temporary sojourn of 
its inhabitants. It produced many more^useful plants; 
and some goats which had been abandoned in its soU- 
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tudes had greatly increased, all the more so, that the 
island, with the exception of the domestic cat, contained 
no beast of prey. It was a new land, teeming with 
wealth, which only waited an owner. And soon one 
came. 

In 1706, a Scotchman, named Alexander Selkirk, mate 
on board the English vessel. The Ciwiue Pwis, had quar¬ 
relled with his captain, Stradling. They had previously 
had several sldrmishes, and Selkirk foresaw that he would 
have much to endure in the course of his voyage. As 
soon, therefore, as the ship arrived off Juan Fernandez, 
Selkirk demanded permission to land on that island, 
heartily preferring to live alone, and at the mercy of his 
own necessities, than to support any longer the brutality 
of his captain. The latter took him at his word; he 
made him embark in the boat, gave Mm Ms clothes, bed, 
gun, a pound of powder, some shot, tobacco, a hatchet, 
a knife, a saucepan, a Bible, some other works of devo¬ 
tion, his instruments and books of navigation, and wished 
Mm “ good courage.” As soon as Selkirk saw Mmself on 
the shore, and the sailors who had transported him 
thither pushing off, he begun to reflect on the complete¬ 
ness of Ms solitude, and the few chances of escape from 
it. His will was shaken; he begged the captain to take 
Mm again on board, and forget the past. But Stradling 
turned a deaf ear to Ms entreaties, made for the ship, 
crowded on all sail, and departed. Providence, however, 
did not suffer his cruelty to escapeiinpunished, for some 
time afterwards he was shipwrecked, and perished with 
the greater portion of his crew. 

Selkirk, thus abandoned, after nemaining for a long 
time on the shore, bethought himself of the means of 
preserving hi^life on this desert land. The task was by 
no means difficult. With the help of his gun he soon 
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broTight dovn a goat; then, rabhing two pieces of wood 
one against another, he kindled a fire, and made ready 
his first repast. He afterwards flung himself on the 
earth to sleep, for he Imew that no noxious animal 
existed in the island. Juan Fernandez is but from five 
to six leagues long, and two broad. Selldrk had lauded 
upon it in a previous voyage to obtain a supply of fresh 
water, and then two of the crew had been left there, 
whom the ship took off on her return voyage, six months 
afterwards. 

The beauty of the spot and the mildness of the climate 
spared our Solitary much trouble in the construction of 
a hut; he simply built up two small cabins with the 
branches of trees, which he covered with a land of arbor¬ 
escent gum, and strengthened with skins of goats. These 
two cabins were situated at some distance from one 
another. In the smaller he transacted his culinary operar 
tions; the larger was his sleeping chamber, and the 
retreat where he passed his hours of meditation. 

Want of bread and salt rendered at first his food very 
disagreeable to him, so that he never ate until hunger 
actually compelled him. For fuel to cook with and to 
illuminate his cabins he made use of the wood of a peper- 
omia, whose aromatic odour he was very fond of. Though 
not in want of fish, he made but little use of it, because 
it disagreed with him. ?e preferred the craw-fish from 
the numerous limpid brooks of Juan Fernandez, they 
being very largo and of exquisite flavour. Sometimes 
he ate them boiled and sometimes grilled, as well as the 
flesh of his goats. By degrees he grew accustomed to his 
new msim, and found it very good. He had some capital 
turnips, which had been planted by the former inhabi¬ 
tants; he had also an abundance of excellent palm-tree 
cabbages, which he seasoned with the fruit of three lands 
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of poperomia. Besides these varieties of food, which he 
found cloEii! at hand, the island likewise produced some 
■ small black fruit very agreeable to the taste, but rather 

j . difficult to gather, because growing only on the summit 
I of mountains and rocks: this is the Myrks agni 

■ His small stock of gunpowder was soon exhausted, and 

I . it became necessary to employ all his skill and agility. 

He was not yet thirty years old, and enjoyed all the 
vigour of youth. He therefore resolved to hunt the 
goats, and succeeded in catching many of them. The 
exorcise, frequently repeated, rendered him so nimble that 
in time he could easily outstrip the swiftest runners, He 
Idllod five hundred goats, and marked a like number in 
tlie ear. Admiral Anson’s sailors afterwards found in the 
.'i island an old goat thus distinguished, which must neces- 

! sarily have been one of Selkirk’s prisoners. One day when 

■ / our Solitary was pursuing a goat with peculiar arcloiu’, 
he chased him to the hrink of a precipice whose edge 

* was concealed hy flowers and brushwood. It was on the 

brink that he seized his prey, hut, carried forward by 
the impetus of his career, he rolled with the beast head¬ 
long over the preiipice, and was so stunned and bruised 
by the fall that ho lost all consciousness. "When he 
recovered his senses he found the goat lying dead beneath 
[ liini, He remained where he had fallen for nearly four- 

c and-twonty hours, and suffered great pain in crawling to 

4'-: his cabin, wliich was about h mile distant. Ten days 

! elapsed before he could got about again. This was the, 

. offiy accident which happened to Mm during his residence 

> in the island of Juan Fernandez. 

His shoes and clothes were soon worn out hy constant 

running and traversing the woods and mountains; he 
therefore made himself a tight-fitting suit and a bonnet 

of goats’ skmVwhich he sewed together with small strings 
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of leather, A nail served him for a needle. He also 
made himself some shirts out of the stuff he had by him, 
using for sewing tliread the worsted which he drew out 
of , his old stockings. He resolved upon walking bare¬ 
footed like the savages; and the plan succeeded so well 
that he ran over a stony soil without fear or danger. 
The skin of his feet had become as hard as leather. 

Having worn his knife down to the very back, he 
stood in urgent need of a new one. He had found on the 
shore some iron hoops. He cut them into several pieces, 
which he smoothed as well as lie could, and then sharp¬ 
ened upon the stones. Necessity stimulated Ms inven¬ 
tion; but the necessity was seldom very pressing, owing 
to the mildness of the climate and the numerous benefits 
which Providence had showered on the island, so that 
the Solitary had often much leisure time which he knew 
not how to make use of. At first a profound melancholy 
would root him, as it were, immovable and depressed, 
to the sea-shore. But by degrees he grew accustomed to 
his position, and invented amusements for his craving 
heart. He cut out Ms name upon the trees, and tM) date 
of his exile; he reared young Idds, even taught them to 
dance, and made the cats which he had captured join in 
the same exercise. He found these latter animals of great 
utility against a multitude of rats which seemed to have 
combined to make war upon Mm in the earlier days of 
his banishment. The ra'cs, bold through starvation, 
would come by night and nibble at the poor Solitary’s 
clothes, and even feet; To rid himself of these animals, 
that threatened to devour him alive, he trapped some 
cats, and accustomed^ them to live with him, until they 
settled in great numbers around Ms cabin, and delivered 
him from the rats which had pestered him so long. 

But one. of the more important and most delightful of 
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Selldrk’s occupations was the daily offering of prayers and 
thanksgivings to the Providence that watched over him. 
It is in the hour of misfortune that man feels all the 
consoling power of religion; when he is abandoned by 
all the world, God remains for him, and this reflection 
alone suffices to support Mm under every evil. Selkirk 
chanted the Psalms, and sought out in the Bible every 
passage which could afford him consolation. Thus, by 
his industry and by his resignation to the will of Heaven, 
he succeeded in rendering himself as happy as was pos¬ 
sible in a state of complete isolation. He enjoyed in 
abundance the good things of life, and patiently waited 
the time when God should restore Mm to his fellows. 

It was his constant hope that some ship would touch 
-’.v'the island and deliver Mm from his solitude. This 
hope was several times on the point of realization, but 
the vessels passed in the offing, and did not notice the 
fires which he kindled on the shore, Two vessels, how¬ 
ever, dropped anchor. Uncertain to what nation they 
belonged, he approached them with distrust, Some 
Spaniffl’ds, who had already landed, no sooner descried 
him than they fired upon him, and pursued him into the 
wooded depths, where he climbed a tree. He escaped 
discovery among its leaves, although Ms cruel pursuers 
ravaged the surrounding country and killed several goats 
within sight of his hiding-place,. Spain at this time was 
at war with England; and Selkirk, well aware of Spanish 
treachery, would rather have died in ^ his isle than 
fallen into their hands; for they would either have slain 
Mm or condemned him to the mines, afraid lest he should 
convey intelligence to Europe of their possessions and 
wealthy settlements on the shores of the South Sea 
At length, ijji the course of the year 1709, two ships 
perceived the fire which, in the belief that they were 
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English, he had kindled, He was not inistaken, Thews 
ships, despatched with letters of marque to prey on 
Spanish commerce in the South Pacific, were commanded 
by Captain Woodes Eogers, whose chief pilot was the 
illustrious navigator, William Dampier. Bogers imme¬ 
diately lowered the pinnace to collect a supply of fresh 
provisions, and discover the author of the unexpected 
signal. Selkirk, assured that the new-comers were his 
countrymen, hastened to meet them. 

“ Downward from Ms mountain gorge 
Stopt the long-hair'd, long-hearded Solitary, 

Brown, looking hardly human, strangely clad,” 

and had, at length, the happiness of speaking to his 
fellow-men after four years and some months spent in the 
most utter solitude. 

Bogers received him with great humanity, and, on 
Dampier’s recommendation, who had known Selkirk some 
years before, appointed him boatswain. ■ 

Bogers makes, on the subject of this event, somo> reflec¬ 
tions which, though very simple, are not the less appro¬ 
priate. “One sees by the example of Selldrk,” he says, 
“that soHtude and retirement from the world is not so 
. sad a condition as most men imagine. One misfortune 
sometimes prevents the recurrence of a greater, since the 
ship of Selkirk’s captain was soon afterwards wrecked, 
and nearly all the crew perished. On the other hand, the 
sldll with which he supplied his necessities, although 
often deprived of the light of art, only proves to us that 
necessity is the mother of industry. And more, abstemi¬ 
ous as he was, from the day that he resumed the use of 
our viands and liquors ho lost much of his strength and 
activity—a convincing proof that the simplest nourish- 
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meut and temperance maintain the health of the body 
. and the vigour of the mind, wliile the variety of our 
moats and drinlffl, especially if there be any excess, ruins 
equally the one and the other,” 

Nevertheless it may reasonably be doubted whether 
solitude is a state congenial to the mind and affections of 
man, and whether he who is doomed to it does not soon 
weary of it as of a punishment almost too hard to bear. 
Thepoetmayexclaim,— 

“ Oh that the desert were my dwolling-plaoQ f 
but he takes care to add,-— 

“ With some fair spirit for a minister i” 

and experience has abundantly proved, despite of the 
exaggerations of sentimental dreamers, that it is not 
■ . ' good for man to be alone. 

The adventures of Alexander Selldrk recall, as we 
have said at the outset, that most charming of romances, 
the history of Eobinson Crusoe. There can be little 
doubt* that the castaway’s narrative suggested to Defoe 
the idea of his immortal epic, in which the author has 
gone heyond the truth while never exceeding the limits 
of the probable. A French writer ingenuously remarks 
that Selkirk was much less industrious than Crusoe—a 
fault for which, perhaps, we naust accuse the abundance 
and fertility of his island: he had no need to undergo 
much exertion in providing for his simple wants, But it 
■ is astonishing that a sailor, surrounded by so many noble 

forest trees, did not attempt to build himself ,a canoe; 
with fire, and properly-shaped tools of basalt, it is easy to 
hollow out the hardest trunk Juan Fernandez abounds 
in hasaltic ro^ks, for the island wholly belongs to the 
ancient volcamc formations. A canoe had rendered his 
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transit, or the carriage of any necessary article from one 
point to another, much less painful and much more ex¬ 
peditious. In this respect, then, the genius of Crusoe 
went beyond the inyention of the solitary castaway; and 
Defoe provided his imaginary hero with appliances and 
comforts which Selldrk never thought of, although they 
mostly lay within the reach of ordinary activity and intel¬ 
ligence. In another respect Defoe has proved a successful 
rival to Selkirk; for where one youth reads the plain, unvar¬ 
nished narrative of the latter, a thousand hang delighted 
over the enchanted pages which record, with all the magic 
of simplicity, the wanderings, misfortunes, and adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe. All praise and gi'atitude, then, be 
paid to the Solitary of Juan Fernandez Isle, for without 
him and his sorrows the world would have possessed one 
immortal book the less! 


THE FREHOH ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

f 

To the north of the great island of Madagascar lie 
several groups of very small islets, formerly colonized by 
France and now occupied by England, with the exception 
of those which are utterly barren and desolate: they are, 
to the south. The AmirmUs, much resorted to for turtle- 
hunting, but otherwise of inconsiderable importance; and 
more to the north The Seychelles, of which the principal 
is Mah6, celebrated for their famous cocos de mer, or double 
cocoa-nuts, 

This product of nature is peculiar to these islands, and 
for a long time gave rise to a number of curious fables. 
Three islands—Prastin, Curious Island^ and Round 
Island—give birth to splendid palm-trees, whose fruit— 


the double cocoa-nuts—-falling into the sea, is driven by 
the currents towards the Maldive Group and the shores 
of India, where, in the course of time, they have come , 
to be considered as born of the sea itself, and as possess¬ 
ing properties truly marvellous. 

These mysterious fruits, known under the name of 
Solomon’s mis, were esteemed as an infalble remedy 
against every species of poison; a small piece of thin, hard, 
and horny kernel sufficed, it was believed, to cure every 
disease; and finally, the simple fact of drinldng the pure 
water in its polished shell was regarded as a sovereign 
ciu’e worth an extravagant recompense. In exchange for 
a smgle nut, a Hindoo monarch would ask for a ship 
and her cargo. Even in Western Europe the Emperor 
Rudolph offered four thousand florins for one of these 
nuts, and the offer was rejected with contempt. In every 
European country you might see the sick painfully going 
towards Venice, Lisbon, and Anvers—the ports which, 
in those days, were the great empoiia of oriental com¬ 
merce—to enjoy the inestimable advantage of drinking 
water from pieces of the shell or husk of this wonderful 
nut. Two centuries had elapsed since Europeans gained 
a footing in the Indies, and still these legends obtained im¬ 
plicit credence. There was only one tree in the world—so 
nms the fable—which produced this fruit; its roots were 
fixed in the depths of the Indian Ocean, but its branches 
rose above the waters and expanded in the open air to the 
sunlight, guarded by a fabulous animal called, pn/m, 
which devoured the sailors who approached too near its 
voracious jaws. As soon as the nuts were ripe they 
detached themselves from the branches and fell into the 
water; then, driven by the winds and the currents towards 
less dangerous localities, they were picked up by mariners 
or cast upon aiJlne favoured shore. 
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At length, in 1770, a French ship disembarking at 
Calcutta a whole cargo of this merchandise, hitherto so 
precious, caused a sudden fall in its value. A French 
engineer, commissioned by the governor of the Mauritius 
to explore the Seychelles, had recognized in the fruit of 
the palm-trees of these islands the widely-renowned 
cocoas, and had entered into the speculation which ended 
so unsatisfactorily. From thenceforth the marvellous 
character attaching to the origin of ^“Solomon’s nuts” 
disappeared^ and the world was easily convinced that 

their medicinal virtues were fictitious, 

It was in one of the most southerly of these islands, 
in' that of jProwtocfi—-a level sandy patch, not more than 
two leagues in circumference—that the following adven¬ 
ture, related by Captain Page, took place. 

M. Cremasy, an inhabitant of the Isle Reunion, com¬ 
manded for . about thirty years a ship trading on the 
coast of Africa. In one of his voyages he resolved to 
bear up for Providence Island, situated north of the 
Mozambique Channel. Having landed in order to ex¬ 
plore its resources, he sent the boat back to his slpp, and 
continued for some time to traverse the shore. But the, 
shipV cable, made of the bark of the palm-tree, chanced 
to , break, and the vessel was driven out to sea by the 
violence of the currents. The captain, thus unexpectedly 
deserted, had no clothes but a vest and pair of trousers 
of white canvas, and noVeapon but a land of cutlass 
called a mmhU . ., ■ When ho perceived that he 
must at all hazards pass a night upon the desert island, 
he bethought himself of some shelter from the weather. 
With the broad leaves of the cocoarnut tree he constructed 
a cabinj he slaked his thirst with the juice of the nut, 
and satisfied his hunger with its kernel. That night, 
however, ho slept ill; a vague anxiety*respecting the 


fate of his vessel, the melancholy sensation of solitude, 
and the miseries of mosquitos and rats, kept him awake. 
At early dawn he hastened to the shore, and with 
eager eyes searched the horizon for a sail ,He saw 
nothing. Patiently did he await the sunrise. The glori¬ 
ous orb of day, “ with healing in his wingis,” rose above 
the waters, dissipated the mist, and brightened the 
laugliing sea with a flood of silvery azure; but no ship 
appeared—no, not a sail! 

The captain seated himself, and with vacant gaze 
stared out upon the distance. He sat and dreamed, and 
lost himself in a maze of conflicting fancies. At length 
he took up his mmehtts and departed. For breakfast he 
had nothing but the cocoa, and nothing but the cocoa for 
dinner. In his wanderings he came upon numerous wild 
cucumber plants; but they required to be cooked, and he 
had no fire. A savage, in half a dozen seconds, would 
have kindled one by rubbing two pieces of wood of 
* different degrees of hardness one against another. The 
captain at length had recourse to another stratagem of 
thesav,age. 

He made a hole in a piece of soft wood, fitted into it a 
stick of harder timber, turning the latter in his hands as 
rapidly as he could; bnt, either through accident or want 
of skill, he was unable to elicit a spark. , 

On the morrow, still no ship! Necessity constrained 
him to make one more attempt a1) kindling a fire. At first 
his efforts seemed useless; by degrees he did a little 
better; he redoubled his exertions; a slight smoke issued 
from the contact of the pieces of wood; he surrounded 
them with dry leaves of the cocoa-tree. At length, 
towards evening, a spark leapt out! The smoke became 
luminous, tbe cocoa-nut fibres ignited; ho blew the nascent 
flame; it increased in volume, and ha gave utterance to 
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a sliout of joy as the fire embraced his rudely-constructed 
pile. Procuring a log of wood of sufficient dimensions 
to keep the fire in all night, he heaped branches and dry 
leaves upon it, and, crouching before the cheerful flame, 
he passed almost the whole night in feeding and admiring 
it. However, bis eyes closed at length, A singular noise 
awakened him; he thought he heard some footsteps near 
him; he listened, gazed around, and discovered a turtle 
waddling towards the shore to deposit her eggs, 

The captain sprang towards the turtle, “like a wolf 
on the fold,” turned her upon her back, and stationed 
himself as sentinel over her. At daybreak he began to 
cut her up; owing to her enormous bulk the task was no 
easy one, but he finally succeeded, and found her very 
fat and in excellent condition. He cooked the flesh, 
which seemed to him sui-passingly delicate, and preserved 
the fat, which, melted, and collected in small turtle 
shells, with the fibres of the cocoa-tree for a wick, made 
capital lamps. Salt he procured by evaporating sea¬ 
water, the shell of the great turtle serving as a receiving 
vessel Of the cocoa juice for a drink he soop grew 
weary; he dug some pits in the .sand, and thus obtained 
a supply of fresh water. Ho was also able to wash his 
linen, piece by piece. Finally, he drove the rats and 
mosquitos from his sleeping-place by burning and clearing 
a considerable space around it: he created by this moans 
a sort of magic circle, within whose bounds no unpleasant 
creature ventured. 

In his journeys about the island he encountered many 
pigeons which easily permitted him to approach them, 
and, lulling them with a long switch, he was able to 
increase his cuisine with a new dish. To roast them, he 
suspended them by means of a thread of cocoa-nut fibre, 
which he turned between his fingers o\*er a lively fire; 



he found them an exquisite dainty. Off the south coast 
of the island of Providence extends a bank of coral, 
which is fully twelve leagues in length, and which each 
tide alternately covers and exposes. When the sea ebbs, 
the fish take refuge in considerable numbers in the holes 
and crevices where the water lodges. This furnished the 
Solitary with a new source of amusement and occupation. 
Everyi day, at low water, he betook himseH to the reef, 
sought for the reservoirs where the fish had gathered in 
the largest numbers, and therein picked out the daintiest 
and harpooned them. He dried the most suitable, and 
collected a store of this kind of provision, which at least 
assured him against absolute want. 

But the poor castaway busied himself above all with 
projects for escaping from his desert island. Every 
morning he passed long hours upon the shore, near the 
place where his ship had disappeared; a thousand griev¬ 
ous apprehensions crossed his mind; and sometimes he 
’ fancied that his companions had been wrecked upon one 
of the unknown reefs of that dangerous archipelago. He 
bethought himself at length of taldng some steps to 
attract the attention of any navigators who might pass 
within sight of the island. He continued, not without 
difficulty, to collect a sufficient quantity of wood for a 
vast pile or beacon. A mass of dried weeds composed 
the lower portion; layers of cocoa leaves alternated with 
the trunks of trees, which he hdaped one upon another; 
and, the work completed, he watched for an opportunity 
to kindle the fire, and reveal his presence and his misery 
by the brightness of an immense body of flame. 

Every evening his eyes traversed the horizon with the 
liveliest anxiety. Thus day succeeded day, and his 
solitude appeared to him more and more profound. His 
sole pleasure coftsisted in contemplating the numerous 
( 106 ) ® 
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sea-birds which sought their food upon the island shores 
or in the open sea and came to land at night to rest, 
A. new source of anxiety arose from the condition of 
his clothes. How should ho hide his nakedness when 
liis shirt was worn to tatters 1 He began to weave 
a sort of mat with the fibres of the palm; for needle 
u sin g the spiny ridge of the leaf, polished and sharpened. 
The garment was rade and rough to a fault, but at least 
it protected him from the sun and the damps of night. 
For shoes he wore sandals made of the cocoa-tree bark 
At length he began a minute exploration of his island. 
He found it level, sandy, and about six miles in circuit, 
A third of its area was covered with cocoa-nut trees-- 
namely, on the windward side. The cim’onts and breezos 
from the east have carried thither the seeds of the cocoas, 
which have germinated, taken root, and, propagating 
from tree to tree, have formed in the cour.so of ages a 
dense forest. All the rest of the island is a sandy plain, 
sown here and there with stunted shrubs, coarse and 
salt-covered herbs, and scanty grass. 

One evening as he returned pensively to hjs cabin 
along the shore, collecting shells for his supper, ho 
thought ho descried a ship’s sails hanging on the distant 
horizon. It was just sunset; the atmosphere still glowed 
with the dying rays of the departing luminary; the night 
clouds, as they lataed up the sky, sparkled with mar- 
vellous fires; hut that white point which gleamed in the 
bosom of the evening’s golden vapours, was it a saill 
The clouds had so often assumed this outline to his 
vristful eyes! But the wind drove the ship towards his 
island; all other objects varied in fonn and colour; this 
only preserved its appearance unchanged. Ho doubted 
no longer—it was a ship ! Then his heart was stirred 
with mingled hope and fear, but not foiHongl 


“ Blow fair, tliou braoze l-she anchors ore the dark 
Already doubled is the capo—our hay 
Rocoivos that prow which proudly spiu-ns the spray. 

How gloriously her gallant course she goes I 
Her white wings llying-iiever from her foes- 
Hho walks tho waters like a thing of life, 

A.nd seems to dare tho elements to strife.”! 

His naming pile signalled to the good vessel the safest 
channel by which to approach the shore. Wit hi n the 
calm waters slielterod by the reef she dropped anchor, 
and soon tho anxious Solitary had the happiness of seeing 
her boat lowered, and the regular plash of oars fell upon 
his ears like a strain of celestial music. 

“ IferKo o'or her side the rastling onWo rings; 

Idio Hiiils are furl'd; ami anchoring round she swings: 

And ‘ the poor Wanderer' on tho shore disoerns 
Her l,H);it dfsconding from tho latticed stern, 

'Tis maim'd; tho oars keep concert to the strand, 

Till grates lier keel upon tho shallow sand. 

' Hail to tlio wulcomo shoutl—tho friendly speeohl 
When liiind grasps hand uniting on the beach; 

'I’ho .srailo, the question, and tlin (iiiick reply, 

And till) huiirt’.s promise of festivity!'' 

It proved to bo the captain’s own ship which had come 
in (piest of him. Carried away by tho currents, in want 
of provisions and water, her lieutenant had been com- 
polloil to revictnal at Aiijouan, near Mayotte. The exile 
wrote the history of his thirty-Jwo days of solitude, and 
iiiKcrted it in a bottle which he suspended to the most 
conspicuous tree in the forest, A cock and four hens 
wore then landed, which have since multiplied and covered 
the isle with poultry. A feeling of humanity dictated 
this act, which was intended for the benefit of any future 
castaway. This done, he gladly bade farewell to the 
desert island. , 

1 Byron,Cw'iKiir. 
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The shipwreck of Captain Philip Auhin,_m August, 
17r36, on the coast of Dutch Guiana, was distinguished 
by so many remarkable, circumstances as to render it well 
adapted for the amusement and interest of oiir readers. 
We shall, therefore, record its details, malang use ot 
Captain Aubin’s own spirited and graphic narrative, and 
generally allowing the gallant seaman to speak in his 

own person. , 

I set sail, he says, on the 1st of August, i7o6, from 
Carlisle Bay, on a voyage to Surinam, a Dutch settlement 
on the South American continent. 

Carlisle Bay is a part of the roadstead of Bridgetmvn, 
on the southern coast of Barbadoes, one of the Antilles. 

My sloop, a Bermudian boat of about 80 tons, built of 

cedar, was loaded with cargo by Messrs. Eoscoe&Nyhs, ^ 

merchants, of Bridgetown; it consisted of horses, and 
provisions of every description. 

In the night of the 4th of August the sloop plunged 
head foremost into a tremendous wave; she filled so 
rapidly with water in her forepart that she could not 
recover herself; the sea swept clean over us, and immersed 
us up to the very chin; it carried away every article upon 
deck. Half the crew, which consisted of nine men, were 
drowned in their hammocks, without one hearing even a 
cry. As soon as the flood had passed, I seized the hatchet 
which hung near the steward’s cabin, to cut away the 
ri%dng, and prevent the ship from capsizing; but my 
efforts were fruitless. The ship sank broadside on, with 
her masts and canvas in the water. The horses and their 
stalls were flung upon one another and submerged—a 
spectacle which awoke in me very sad emotions. 
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I had but one small boat of about twelve to thirteen 
feet long. She was placed between the pump and the 
ship’s bulwarks. Providence willed, for our safety, that 
she was not secured; but we had no hope of ever seeing 
her again, a large cable being coiled up witliin her, which 
prevented her from rising to the surface of the sea. In 
this frightful situation, while clinging fast to the shrouds, 
Hinging off my clothes, and looking anxiously around 
for some spar, timber, or empty chest, to preserve my 
life as long as it was pleasing to God, I perceived my 
mate and two sailors hanging to a rope, and praying 
Heaven to receive their souls, I told them that the man 
who was not resigned to die whenever it pleased his 
Creator to withdraw him from the world, was not worthy 
to live. I advised them to strip, as I had already done, 
and to attempt to seize upon the first object which might 
help them to preserve their lives. Mr. Williams, my 
mate, followed my advice. Having undressed himself, he 
began swimming about, seeking for anything to lay his 
hands upon. Immediately he exclaimed, “Here is the 
boatl hero is the boat! keel uppermost!” 

Swimming straightway towards him, I found him 
clinging to the boat’s keel, between the mainboom and 
the mains’l. We used every effort to turn her over, but 
without success; eventually, however, Williams, who 
was heavier and more robust, bethought himself of stay¬ 
ing his feet against the boat’s gunwale, and! thus employ¬ 
ing them as a lever he nearly overturned her. For 
myself, I pushed and upraised her with my shoulder on 
the opposite side. At length, seconded by the wave, we 
got her righted; but she was full of water. I clambered 
on board her, and began to haul her under the head of 
the sloop’s ma^t with the guy-rope. _ This mast was froin 
15 to 20 feet above the water each time the ship dropped 
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in the trough of the wave. I made with the ^ end of 
the ring-rope, or cable of the shallop, a turn which em¬ 
braced the head of the mast, holding myself the other 
end of the cable. Each time that the mast rose out of 
the sea it raised me and the boat above it. I then 
let go the cable, and in that moment the boat emptied 
out some three or four quarts of water; but having 
nothing to clear it of the mast and rigging, these feU 
upon my body and immersed me in the waves. 

After having attempted to empty her several times, 
with no other result than to be cruelly beaten and 
wounded, I began to haul the shallop, still full of water, 
towards the rigging; but the sloop was then so submerged 
that we could only see a portion of her stern, to which 
my mate and the two seamen clung by a rope. I cast 
myself in the water with the boat’s cable in my mouth, 
and swam towards them to give it them to hold, that we 
might by our joint efforts drag the boat under the sloop s 
quarter. We united our strenuous endeavours, and at 
this moment I narrowly escaped a broken tliigh through 
a lurch of the shallop driving me between her mid the 
sloop. At length we got her under the Betsi/s stern, but 
were unfortunate enough in this mamouvre to knock a 
hole in her bottom. As soon as my thigh was a little 
less painful, I leapt into the boat, and stopped the hole 
with a piece of the canvas shirt of one of the two sailors. 
It proved therefore a great stroke of good fortune for us 
that this man could not swim, for see what services his 
ignorance rendered us; hut for him we should have 
perished. Not being able to swim, he had not stripped 
himself, so that he had preserved his sailor’s shirt, a knife 
which he found in his pocket, and an immense Dutch 
hat. As soon as the shallop was free of most of the 
water, and fastened by her cable to the mainboom of the 
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sloop, my dog came leaping towards me. I took him in. 

A moment afterwards the cable suddenly broke, and I 
found myself drifting away. I called my mate and the 
other sailor; they swam to the shallop’s stern. My mate 
had fortunately found a small topmast on which we were 
wont to hoist our pendant, and this served ns as a rudder. 
Wo helped them on board the shallop, and soon lost 
sight of our unfortunate vessel. 

It was then four o’clock in the morning, as far as I 
could calculate. The day soon broke, so that about two 
hours had passed by since wo had perforce abandoned our 
ship. She was prevented from sinking more swiftly by 
a portion of her cargo, which included about one hundred 
and fifty barrels of biscuits in casks nearly water-tight; 
as many, or even more, barrels of flour; with three hun¬ 
dred firldns of butter, sixty pounds in each. All these 
floated on the water, which entered them slowly and by 
dcgi’ces. As soon as we had drifted clear, we kept the 
shallop before the wind as well as we could; and, when 
day dawned, I descried several articles which had floated 
from file wreck It was with especial gratification I per¬ 
ceived my chest of clothes and linen. It also contained 
several bottles of orange-flower water, a few pounds, of 
chocolate, sugar, &c. Hanging over the gunwale of om’ 
sluallop, we seized the chest, and endeavoured to open it 

while it floated, for we durst not think of getting it on 

board our boat; it was too large, too heavy, and would 
have sunk it. Nevertheless, with aH our efforts, we could 
not force it open; wo were compelled to abandon it to 
the sea, with all the good things in it;, and, to augment 
our misery, wo had in our struggle almost filled our boat 
with water, and had more than one narrow escape from 
sinldng her. 

Wo had, however, the good fortune to pick up thirteen 
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onions which were floating; we saw several others, but 
could not get hold of them. These thirteen onions and 
my dog, without a single drop of fresh water, or any 
liquid whatever, were our sole means of subsistence; 
while, according to my reckoning, we were more than 
fifty leagues from land, and had neither masts, nor sails, 
nor oars, nor any land of implements, except a knife, a 
shirt (from which we had already cut a portion to fill the 
hole in our shallop), and a pair of loose ^trousers. We 
now cut the remains of the shirt into stripes, and made 
twists of rope of them, Mnally, we set to worlq alter¬ 
nately, to unfasten the planks of the boat’s flooring or 
lining, cutting out and drawing, by dint of ^ 
patience, the heads of the nails which fastened it. ^ With 
these planks we constructed a species of mast, which we 
stayed to the bench in the fore-part of the boat; we made 
a yard out of another plank, and attached to it the two 
tegs of the pair of trousers, wliich served us for sails, .and ^ 
enabled us to keep the boat before the wind, by steering 
with the topmast already mentioned. 

As the pieces of timber which we had detached from 
the inner lining were too short, and did not suffice to go 
all round the gunwale, when the sea was excessively agi¬ 
tated we were obliged, to prevent the waves from pouring 
into the shallop, to seat ourselves several times along its 
gunwale, back and shoulders opposed to the water, and 
thus with our bodies to keep it off, while one of the 
sailors kept baling continually with the Dutch hat, The 
boat leaked incessantly through the hole in her bottom, 
which we were not able to close completely. 

It was in this miserable condition that all four of us 
kept the shallop before the wind as best we could, Night 
had almost come before we had succeeded in arranging 
our make-shift sail The second day was calmer; we each 
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partook of an onion; already we began to suffer from 
thirst. On the second night, the wind became violent 
and variable, and sometimes it blew from the north, 
causing mo great anxiety, for I was compelled to, steer so 
as to keop|the head of the boat before the wind, and I 
knew there was no hope of safety but in maldng towards 
the west. 

On the third day we began to suffer excessively, not 
only from lumger and thirst, but also from the heat of 
the sun, which had so burned our bodies, that, from neck 
to feet, our sldn was as red and as covered with blisters 
as if wo had been scorched by fire. Then I took my dog 
and plunged the knife into his throat. I weep now when 
1 think of it; but, at the time, I felt no pity for him. 
Wo caught his blood in the hat, holding our hands be¬ 
neath it to catch all that overflowed, and drinking it drop 
l.)y drop; we afterwards drank in turn the contents cf the 
hat, and felt considerably relieved. On the fourth day 
the breeze was very strong and the sea ran heavily, so 
that more than once we were on the point of perishing; 
and it* was particularly upon this dreadful day that ve 
had to make planks of our bodies and resist the entrance 
of the driving waves. About noon we had a gleam of 
hope, but the prospect disappeared very gloomily. 

Wo caught sight of a sloop, commanded by Captain 
Southey, which, like my lost^ vessel, belonged to the 
island of Barbadoes, and was bound for Demerara,^ We 
saw the crew walking on the deck; we shouted with all 
our strength; but no one either saw or heard us, ^Forced 
by the violence of the wind to run right before it, from 
fear of going to the bottom, we bad traversed a consid^- 
ablo space before the sloop crossed our line, for, while 
we drove towards the west, she was coming directly 
BOUtlL Captam Southey was one of my friends. The 
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loss of this opportunity so cliHCouraged my two sailors 
that they would work no loiigor to save tlieir lives. For 
all that I could say they would do nothing more, not even 
hale out the water which was gaming on us. I prayed , 

them, I threw myself at their feetj neither entreaties nor 
promises affected them. Then my mate and I, seising the 
topmast which served us as a rudder, threatened to kill 
them immediately, and to kill ourselves afterwards by 
way of terminating onr miseries: this^ throat made an 
impression on thorn; they regained a little courage, and 

began to hale out the water as before. 

This day I set the example to my companions of^eatiiig 
a piece of the dog with a little onion; it was with dif¬ 
ficulty I swallowed a few mouthfuls; hut an hour after¬ 
wards I felt that this rude kind of nourishment had given 
me renewed strength. My mate, who was of a stronger 
constitution than myself, eat more. One of the ^ two 
sailors eat some also; the other, named Cummings, either ^ 
would not or could not swallow, 

The fifth day was considerably calmer, and the sea was 
much less distohed. At daybreak wo perceived an 
enormous shark, as large as our boat, wliicli followed us 
for several hours as his destined prey. Wo found also in 
our boat a flying fish which had fallen there in the night; 
we divided it into four, and masticated it in our inouths 
to moisten them. It was on this very day that, in the 
hunger and despair which overwhelmed us, William, my 
mate, had the generosity to exhort and entreat us to cut 
out a slice of his living flesh to refresh ourselves with the 
blood and invigorate us. During the night we had 
several heavy storms of rain with a gentle wiml We 
sought to collect a little of the rain, spreading out the 
legs of the large pair of trousi'i-H, hut when wo camo to 
drink of it we found it as salt as the ocean hrino. The 
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sailor’s islothos, like the Dutcli hat, had been so often 
I, soaked in the sea, that they remained perfectly full of 
salt, Wti had then no other resource but to gape ■with 
. open moi.tl.h towards the sky, and catch the rain drops on 
our tongue to cool it; ami after the rain had passed 
away we again fa.stened the trousers to our rude tem¬ 
porary must. 

On the sixth day the two sailors, spite of my solicita¬ 
tions, drank of the seawater, which acted on them so 
violently that they tiuiekly fell into a kind of delirimn, 
and became of no fiirther use, The mate and my¬ 
self each kept a nail in our mouths, and from time to 
tinui dijiped our heads in water, and I felt that these 
h.’iths did me good, and made ray hoad much easier. We 
essayed several times to partake of the dog with a piece 
of oiiimi; hut 1 thouglit myself very fortunate when I 
• eontiived to swallow tlii'«(3 or four mouthfuls. My mate 
^ eat a little more of it than I could. 

, * The Hoventh day was lieantiful, the hreeso moderate, 

ami the sea completely calm. About noon the two sailors 
who had driiulc several times of the sea-water hocamo so 
.. weak that they begun to wander'like people in a de¬ 
lirium, not knowing whether they wore on sea or land; 
and as for the mahj and myself W!i were so weak that 
wo could Bcarciily kcui) on our legs, nor steer the boat in 
our turn, nor halo the water which still poured in at the 
hottom,' 

On the morning of the eighth clay John Cummings 
died, to ho followed tlircjo hours afterwards by George 
Simpson. Tliat same evening at sunset we had the 
bappincKS to descry the high land at the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of the Maud of Tobago. Hope restored to us 
for a while our strengtli We directed our boat towards 
the shore all night, favoured by a gentle breeze and a 
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Strong current. All this night William and I were in 
the strangest possible sitiiation-our comrades dead 
before our eyes—land in sight—only a very light wind 
wafting us towards it, though aided by the current which 
rolled violently westward. In the morning I calculated 
that we were within five or six leagues of land. That 
happy day was the last of our ocean wanderings. Al¬ 
though unable to stand or sit upright, we kept our boat 
landward-landward. In the evening the wind fell and 
we were becalmedj but about two o’clock in the morning 
the current cast us upon the shore of Tobago, at the foot 
of a steep cliff, between tho Little Tobago and Man-of- 
War Bay, which is the eastern portion of the island. 
The shallop was stove in by the shock, and my unfor¬ 
tunate comrade and myself dragged ourselves ashore, 
leaving in the boat oui- two dead companions, and the 
putrid remains of my poor dog. 

We ascended “on all fours” as best we could^imder a ^ 
steep cliff which overhung the sea almost precipitously 
from an elevation of 300 or 400 feet. The abundance of 
trees above us had shed a vast number of leavee on tho 
place where we had lain ourselves, and gathering a few 
handfuls we rested upon them in patient expectation of 
the morning. As soon as it dawned we searched about 
us for a little water, and found some in tho hollows of 
the rocks, but it was salt and unfit to drink. Wo found 
some shell-fish on the'beach; we broke them with a 
stone, and chewed them to moisten our lips and palate. 

About eight or nine o’clock we perceived a young 
Carib partly walking and partly swimming towards our 
boat, When he had reached it he shouted aloud to his 
companions, and made gestures expressive of the deepest 
compassion. They immediately followed his example 
and swam tmrards us, for they had now caught sight of 
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our feeble selves. The oldest, who was about sixty years 
old, approached with the two youngest, whom we after¬ 
wards ascertained to be his son and son-in-law. On seeing 
us, tho tears rolled down their cheeks; I articulated a, few 
indistinct sounds, and endeavoured to make them under¬ 
stand, by words and signs, that wo had been nine days 
at sea and in want of everything. They comprehended 
a few French words, and informed me, chiefly by gestures, 
that tlioy would go for a canoe to remove us to their hut. 
The old man unbound his handkerchief from his head 
and tied it round mine, while one of the young Caribs 
gave his straw hat to William; tho other swam round 
tho projecting clilf and brought us a vessel of fresh 
water, some cassava bread, and a piece of broiled fish; 
but we could not oat. Two others drew the dead bodies 
from tho shallop, and deposited them on the rocks; then 
all throo hauled it out of the water. Then, with the most 
oxprossivo signs of pity and compassion, they left us to 
* procure their own canoe. 

■ About noon six of them returned, carrying with them 
in an earthen pot a soup which we found most excellent. 
Both William and myself drank a little; the few mouth¬ 
fuls which I swallowed my stomach soon rejected, but 
William did not vomit. In less than two hours we 
arrived at Man-of-War Bay, which the French call /ean- 
k-Moon; it was there the Caribs had built their huts. 
They hafi but a single hammock; they placed me in it, 
and the Carib’s wife made us a delightful drink of herbs, 
and some turtle and pigeon broth. They bathed my 
wounds, which were full of worms, with a decoction of 
tobacco and other herbs. Every morning the Carib 
raised me from my hammock, took me up in his arms, 
and carried me beneath a citron tree, where he covered 
me with bananrU leaves to shelter me from the sun; my 
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skin was then anointed with some kind of oil to cure the 
blisters raised by the solar heat, These compas,sionate 
hosts had even the generosity to give each of us a shirt 
and a pair of trousers, which they had purchased from 
the ships that occasionally entered the bay for turtles 
and their shells. 

After having cleaned my wounds of the worms, they 
bathed them with an oily matter extracted from the tail 
of a small crab or Imrgaii—m. animal very like a shell¬ 
fish which the English sailors call “the soldier-crab,” 
because its shell is red. With this unguent they cured 
my wounds without making use of any other covering or 
bandage than banana leaves. 

Thanks to the unremitting exertions of these good 
Oaribs, I was able in about three weeks to stand on my 
feet with the help of crutches like a convalescent recover¬ 
ing from a severe illness. The natives came from all 
parts of the island to see us, and never with empty 
hands; sometimes they brought eggs, sometimes fowls; 
they gave them with joy, and we accepted them with 
gratitude. They even came from Trinidad, a <Spaiiish 
island which can be seen from Tobago towards the soiitli. 
I wrote with a knife my name on several planks, and 
gave them to different Caribs to show to any ships which 
might accidentally approach the shore. 

We had almost despaired of seeing any arrive, when a 
slbop, which came from‘Orinoco, loaded with ilmles for 
St. Pierre in Martinique, touched at the sandy point on 
the western coast of the island. The Indians exhibited to 
her crew the plank with my name inscribed upon it, and 
related to them our condition. On the arrival of the 
sloop at St. Pierre, her sailors spolcc of our adventures; 
the narrative came to the ears of some merchants who 
knew me, and traded under the Dutctf flag, and they 
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carried the intolligonco to my employers, Messrs. 
Roscoe and lylas, The latter immediately despatched 
Captain Young with a schooner in quest of me and my 
mate. After spending nine weeks with the hospitable 
Oaribs, I took leave of them, and embarked on board 
tlio sclioonor; I experienced then as sincere a regret as 1 
had felt joy and happiness on meeting with them. 

When we were ready to embark they furnished us 
with a liberal supply of bananas, figs, yams, birds, fish, 
and fnnts, especially oranges and citrons, They gave 
me, moreover, one of their bows and arrows. They had 
taught mo how to employ them for Idlling the land-crabs, 
which abound in the island, and in all the desert isles 
of the torrid zone. You can only kill these crabs with 
arrows; they frequent the shores in large troops, and 
never allow you to get near them; as soon as they catch 
sight of you they withdraw to their holes. 

I had nothing with -^hich to repay them for their gene- 
• roua ho.spitality but my shallop, which they had repaired, 
and which they had made use of in their occasional 
visits tq the turtle-breeding places. As it was larger than 
tlieir own canoes, it was better adapted for this purpose. 
I gave it to them; I would have given them my blood. My 
friend Captain Young helped mo to discharge my debt of 
gratitude towards my benefactors. Pie gave me aU, his 
little store of ram, and this I presented to the Oaribs. 
There were about six or seven'bottles, He gave them 
also several sailor’s shirts and trousers, some knives, 
fish-hooks, canvas for the shallop’s sails, some needles 
and rope, 

At length, after two days’ preparation for our depart¬ 
ure, the time had come for us to separate. They flocked 
to the shore, about thirty in number—men, women, and 
children—and Ikll appeared penetrated with sorrow. 
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especially tlie old man who had performed towards me a 
father’s part, and had mihound the handkerchief from 
his own head to place round mine. When the ship 
quitted the hay our eyes wore wet with tears; while the 
Carihs remained upon the hcacli as long as we kept in 
sight of it. : 

In three days’ time we arrived at Barhadoes, whore, 
from every inhabitant we received tokens of the tendorest 
interest and most generous pity; their henovolonco, indeed, 
was inexhaustible. , 


A WOMAN’S WANDERINGS IN QUITO. 

In 1736 Messieurs Godin des Odonois, Bouguor, and 
De la Oondamine—all three members of the French 
Academy—were directed by the King of France for 
astronomical purposes to measure the degrees of latitude 
near the equator in Central America, 

In 1749 M. Godin was still in the province qf Quito 
(0° 30' a) in Peru. ‘Ho was then compelled to leave, 
important family affairs recalling him to France. lie 
arrived in April, 1750, at Gayenno; but ho was alone, 
His wife was unwell at tho moment of his depiirtiiro 
from the province of Quito, and he was unwilling to 
expose her, in so delicato'a condition to a long and weari¬ 
some voyage until he made every preparation for lighten¬ 
ing its tedium and smoothing away its hardships. At 
Cayenne, therefore, ho solicited passports and letters of 
recommendation from the court of Portugal, to reascend 
the Amazon, go in quest of his family, and bring it back 
by the same route, His solicitations were for a long 
time unsuccessful. At length, in 1766^ that is to say, 


fifteen years afterwards, he saw a decked galiot arrive 
at Cayenne, wliich had been armed at Para by order of 
the King of Portugal. She was ordered to oonduct him 
to Para, and from thence to ascend the river as far as 
the first Spanish settlomoiit, await there Ms return, and 
transport him and his family to Cayenne,—all at the 
expense of His Most Faithful Majesty. 

M. des Odonois set out from Cayenne in tho latter 
days of November, 17C5, to collect his effects at Oyapak, 
where lie resided! this is a port situated on a river of the 
same name, about thirty leagues to the south of the town 
of Cayenne. But at this place bo fell ill, and perceiving 
that his illne.ss would probably bo of some duration, ho 
was compelled to request tho officer in command of tho 
galiot to contiime life voyage, sending with, him a mes¬ 
senger with letters for his family, and who was directed 
to bring them to his aide. But the person whom lio had 
selected hotrayed his trast, so that Madamo des Odonois 
* was imalile to quit Rislianba (2” 8, lat), tho place of her 
residence, until the Ist of October, 1709. Tho galiot 
waiteil dior arrival at Tavatiiiga. From this point we 
shall make use, in onler to place before tho reader tho 
curious ami interesting narrative of tho misfortunes 
which hofell Madamo des Odonois, of her husband’s letter 
to Monsieur de la Condaraine. 

“M, de Onmd Maison, my wife’s father,” he wrote, 
“hail preceded her about ii montli. He had found the 
village of Oanolos crowded with inhabitants. This 
village was the place where my wife was to embark on 
tho little river Boboiiasa, which falls into that of Pastasa, 
the latter a trilmtary of tho Amazon, M. de Grand 
Maison had immediately set sail to continue his journey, 
and expedite tho preparation of tho equipages for his 
daughter in allUe district which she would bo called 

llOS) ® 
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upon to traverse. As he knew that she was aecominmied 
by her brothers, by a physician, her negro, and tkee 
mulatto women, he continued his journey as far as the 
Portuguese missions. During this interval an epidemic 
attack of small-pox had put to lliglit the inhahitaiits of 
Ganelosj those who had been able to make their escape 
on the first outbreak of the desolating disease were 
scattered afar in the woods, 

“My wife set out with an escort of thirty-one Indians 
to carry her and her effects, Those Indiann, who wore 
paid in advance, following the had custom of the coimtry, 
had scarcely arrived at Oanclos before they hastily re¬ 
traced their stops, wlicthor from fear of the m.-daria, or 
whether from fciir that we slundd oomjK?] thmu to em¬ 
bark—men who liad never befove seen a oaiioc hut at a 
di.stanc 0 . What stops could my wife talcn in such per¬ 
plexing circumstiimjos'l Evo.n if it liad boon jiossible for 
her to return, her liagorruiss to go on hom'd the boat placed 
at her disposal by order of two sovereigns, awl lu;r anxiety 
to see a husband from whom she had been separated for 
twenty years, would have impelled her to brave every 
obstacle. 

“In the village two Indians only remained who had 
escaped the contagion, and t!u).so possessed no Ijoat. They 
undertook to build one, and to eondiiet Madame des 
Odonois to the iniB,si(:in-ataticin of Audoas, about twelve 
days’ journey lower down the river I'olmnasa'j that is, 
about 140 to ISO leagues, Bhe paid them in advaiiee, 
The canms completed, they all set out from ('anehjs. 
After navigating the river for two day.s, they lay to, to 
pjiss the night, On the following morning tlus two Indians 
had disappeared, and the unfortunato hand re-e-mharked 
without guiilcs. The first day passed willmut accident, and 
the day afterwards, at noon, they met with a canoe moored 
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ill a port which was close adjacent to a settlement of the 
savage,;. On hoard they found an Indian, convalescent, 
wlm consented to accompany them and act as helmsman, 
hut on the third day this Indian, in endeavouring to 
recoviir the doctor’s hat, which had fallen into the water, 
fell overboard himself, and was drowned. The canoe, 
dt;|ii'ived of its pilot, and managed by people who were 
igimnint of the most trilling nautical manoeuvre, did not 
limit very long; it was soon swamped, and its unhappy 
jimiHengera were forced to disembark and construct a 
temporary place of shelter, 

“ Our voyagers, however, were now within five or six 
ilays’ journey of Audoas, The doctor offered to go in 
Koareh of assistance, and act out with another Frenchman 
iif the company, and tho faithful negro of Madame des 
OdonoiK, whom she despatcliod with them as a trusty 
eomiauiion. He promised that she slioMd hear from him 
Ju a fortnight at the latest; but she waited in vain for 
'livo-uml-twenty days, Tho travellers, unalilo to remain 
anj' longer in their present position, constructed a raft to 
whicli tltey intrusted thomsclvesand their effects, attempt¬ 
ing Ibus to pursue their joimioy. This raft, as ill-con- 
duclcd us had boon tho canoe, dashed against the sub- 
iimrged brunch of a tree, and was ovortiirned. All were 
Hung into tho water, with their little burdens, Ho one 
perished, thanks to tho narrowness of tho river at tho 
point where the accident occurred. Madame des Odonois, 
after sinking twice, was rescued by hor brothem 

“Tho travellers, reduced to a more miserablo condition 
than before, resolved to follow afoot the bank of the river. 

What tin enterprise 1 You know, sir, that the banks^of 
thcHo rivers are clothed with timber, iiitortangled with 
horiiH, lianas, and arbustoa, ARY’ 

of daylight you must cut an oponing 
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woven mass. They return to their temporary hut, collect 
the provisions which they had left tliere, and once more 
start on their journoy. They iiorceivo that by following 
up the winding hank of the river they must considerably 
lengthen their journey; they therefore plunged into the 
depths of the forest, where in a short time they became 
lost. "Weary with so much walking tlirough the wilder¬ 
ness, which is laborious even for tlie natives, sorely 
wounded in the feet with thorns and brambles, in want 
of provisions, and tortured by a burning thirst, they yet 
could find no other subsistence than some grains, wild 
fruit, and the palm-tree cabbages. At length, exhausted 
by hunger, thirst, and weaiine.sB, tlioir strength fails 
them; they suceumb; they sit down, and are unable to 
raise themselves. In tliis condition they await tlusir last 
moments; in three or four (hiy.s one after another e.\- 
pire! 

“Madame des Odonois, stretched hy the side of hcr^ 
brothers and the other corpses, remained for two days 
and nights bewildered, dirw-y, almost inBonsiWe, and yet 
tormented with burning thirst. At length Providence, 
who willed to preserve her, gave her the Htrengtli and 
courage to drag herself in search of some support. Hhe 
was shoeless, half-naked, clad only in a woollen chemise 
and a couple of shawls; she cut down her hrothers’ hoots, 
and fastened the soles to lier bleeding feet. ^ 

“ She has assured mo that she was alone in tlm wood for 
ten whole days, of whiidi two were passed hy the side of 
her dead hrothers, whilesho herself expected every moment 
to 1)6 her last, and the other eight in wandering on her 
hands and knees from one point to another. The romem- 
hranco of the terrible scene of which sho hail hoen a wit¬ 
ness, the horror of niglit and solitude iiu desert, the fear 
of death always present to her eyes-a fear whicli every 
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moment increased—made so great an impression upon 
her tliat her hair turned white. The second day of her 
journoy, which could not bo very quickly made, she found 
Koino fresh water, and on succeeding days some wild fruits 
and partridges’ eggs. Hut those she could hardly swallow, 
her tliroat being so painfully constricted by want of food. 
The things thus accidentally discovered sufficed to keep 
alive the spark of lifi;; hut it was time that the succour 
roHerved for her should make its appearance. 

“If you read in a romance that a delicate woman, accus¬ 
tomed to enjoy all the luxuries of life, precipitated into 
a river, dragged out half-drowned, should penetrate into 
a wood, witiiout any information as to route; should 
traverse it for several weeks, go astray, endoi’O hunger, 
thiret, and fatigue, even to exhaustion; should witness 
tho deaths of her two brothers, far more robust than 
herself, of a nepliew in Ids earliest years, three young 
women, her servants, and the young servant of the phy- 
'sician wlio liad gone in quest of assistance; that she 
should survive these calamities; that, after remaining 
alone for two days and two nights among so many 
corp.ses in a region infested hy tigers'and many venomous 
Biqjimts, she should revive, resume her journey, and, 
after wandering hi the wood for eight days, all covered 
in rags, should once more find herself on the hank of the 
Bobonusa, you would accuse the author of the romance 
of the m«Bt glaring improhahilitfos. It is this, noverthe- 
losH, which happened to Madame des Odonois; and the 
fact is attested hy the original letters of several mis- 
Hionaries of the Amazon who had a share in the trans- 
imtiiiii, and these letters are in my hands, 

“It was on the eighth or ninth day that Madame des 
Odonois foimd herself on the hanks of the Bobonasa. 
Night had hardly hegnii to break when she hoard a noise 
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albout two hmdred feet behind her. A first emotion of 
fear induced her to fly back into the wood, but after¬ 
wards reflecting that no circumstance could possibly 
increase her distress, and that consequently she had 
nothing to dread, she moved to the banlc, from whence 
she could descry ten Indians departing in their periagua. 

“The Indians, on their part, discovering Madame des 
Odonois, rowed towards her. She implored them to 
conduct her to Audoas. These Indians, having long 
before withdrawn from Canelos with their wives to 
escape the contagion of the small-pox, had quitted a 
stockade which they had erected at some distance, and 
were descending to Audoas. They received my wife 
with tenderness, took the greatest care of her, and safely 
conducted her to the village. At Audoas, however, my 
wife met with some ungenerous treatment on the part 
of a missionary, which determined her to request a boat 
and crew that she might set out on the morrow for v 
Laguna. 

“ At Laguna she was received with the utmost affability 
by Dr. Eomero, the newly-appointed superior of the mis¬ 
sions, who, during the six weeks of her sojourn there, 
forgot nothing that would re-establish her injured health 
and divert her mind from the bitter remembrance of her 
misfortunes. He had even the thoughtfulness to equip a 
canoe, with instructionstotheconductorto convey Madame 
des Odonois on board thd King of Portugal’s ship, which, 
as we know, had been long expecting her arrival The 
Portuguese captain, on his part, having received informa¬ 
tion of her approach, manned a periagua, put on board a 
couple of soldiers, supplied her with provisions, and sent 
her to meet my wife. 

“This little vessel met Madame des Odonois at the 
small Spanish house of Loreto. My wife informs me that 
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from this date until her arrival at Oyapak, where she 
rejoined me,—that is to say, during a journey of about 
one thousand leagues,—she enjoyed every comfort, and 
oven luxmy. 

“Wliile Madame des Odonois was wandering in the 
woods her faithful negro had reascended the river with 
some Indians of Audoas, whom he led to her assistance. 
Arrived at the spot where he had left Ms mistress and 
her companions he followed up their traces in the wood 
until he encountered the dead bodies, already corrupted 
and unrecognizable. At this spectacle he felt convinced 
that every one had perished, and retook the road to 
Audoas. As for the doctor, who, in the unhappy cir¬ 
cumstances of which I have already spoken, had quitted 
the travellers in company with the negro, he no sooner 
saw himself out of all danger and safe at Audoas, than, 
forgetting the perils incurred by the companions of his 
journey, ho set out for Omagnus with his baggage, 
perfectly disregardful of the sacred duty which had been 
devolved upon him.” , 

Thismarrative of a woman’s adventures cannot fail to 
interest tlje reader, and deserves tb be recorded among 
the annals of the sex in proof of the heroism she can 
display and the endurance of wHch she is capable. 


m INCIDENT OF MISSIONAEY LIFE. 

Few readers but will be familiar with the glowing 
colours in which our voyagers have painted the beautiful 
island of Tahiti, so justly entitled “the Queen of the 
Pacific.” Nature has lavished upon it her rarest giftsj 
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deep shadowy groves, valleys musical with murmuring 
streams, lofty mountains rising into the sapphire heaven 
out of a girde of eternal foliage, a bright, fresh air re¬ 
dolent of fragrance, and a sea dimpling in cloudless 
sunshine. But, this fairy region, where Shakspere 
might have fitly placed his Oheron. and Titania, was 
inhabited by a race unworthy of its charms; a race 
enervated and corrupted, and abandoned to all those 
vices which usually accompany, or originate in a de¬ 
grading and sanguinary idolatry. 

The Tahitians were not cannibals, but they sacrificed 
human victims in frightful numbers on the shrines of 
their hideous divinities. 

Intoxication and theft were their predominant vices; 
continual wars decimated the popifiation; infanticide 
was an universally prevalent custom, and the great sea¬ 
man, James Cook, calculated that fully two-thirds of the 
young were oruelly murdered immediately on their birth. 
The missionary Williams, one of the most intelligent, 
persevering, and successful of the pioneers of the true 
religion in Polynesia, having closely questioned three 
women whom he knSw upon this terrible custom, drew 
from thorn an acknowledgment that they themselves had 
put to death at least twenty of their own infants. This 
beautiful Tahiti was, therefore, a sink of vice and crime. 
Let us add that the women were reduced to an extreme 
of degradation which them dissolute abandonment seemed 
to justify; that the aged were treated with cruel con¬ 
tempt; the sick often murdered; and that the brother¬ 
hood or guild of the Areoys gave themselves up to 
cruelties and abominations such as probably no other 
nation, whether savage or civilized, ever committed. 

Such a condition of irreligion and immorality would 
necessarily promote strife among the native races, so that 
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war incessantly ravaged those islands whose scanty popu- 
lation ought to have protected them from so great a 
i scourge. 

“I visited, in 1821, Hervey Island,” says Mr. Williams, 
“thinking, from its considerable extent, that I should 
find there a numerous population; hut on hearing that 
their intestine quarrels had reduced them to sixty persons, 
I I abandoned my design. I revisited the same island six 

:j years afterwards, and I found that this miserable remnant 

I of its former population had waged a war so bitter that 

i only five men, tliree women, and a few children remained; 

wliile among these a dispute prevailed who should be 
i king!” 

j Assuredly it was time that Christianity should pour 

her sunshine into these realms of darkness 1 
It was in 1797 that the first missionaries sent out by 
the London Missionary Society disembarked in the island 
^ of Tahiti, The first twelve years of their active evangel- 
. ism, their bloodless crusade, were marked by sufferings 
and trials of every description, the most terrible being 
these intestine wars to which we have alluded; they 
passed their days, so to speak, ia Che midst of scenes of 
murder and carnage of which it is almost impossible for 
us to form an accurate conception. Several of them were 
constrained to quit the country; others, more than once, 
to witness the ruin of their little settlements; the Tahiti¬ 
ans burned their Bibles and prayer-books or made use 
of them for manufacturing cartridges; they melted the 
printing types, the fruit of so much labour and anxiety, 
into musket balls; the very children whom they had 
saved from infanticide, and afterwards educated with the 
greatest care, seduced by the evil example of their parents, 
abandoned their instructors to swell the number of the 
armed and predatory hands. Finally, the two surviyors, 
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pursued and hunted in all directions, were forced, if they 
would escape a certain death, to follow into the small 
island of Eimeo King Pomare, who himself was compelled 
to fly from his revolted subjects. 

But it was at this hour of darkness, discouragement, 
and despair that God in his wisdom marvellously inter¬ 
vened on behalf of his devoted servants. 

In 1812 the heart of King Pomare suddenly awoke to 
the good tidings of salvation in Jesus Christ, and in 
answer to the persistent prayers of the English Christians 
a great number of the other islanders showed themselves 
disposed to renounce their false gods. Among this 
number was Patti, a heathen priest, who was no sooner 
converted than he longed to give a striking proof of the 
force of his new convictions. 

One evening, as the last rays of the setting sun fell on 
the vales and meadows of Eimeo, the population might 
be seen hurrying from all parts, and gathering tumultu- ^ 
ously on the sea-shore, around one of the temples of the 
ialflnrl god. The foouzy of fanaticism which breathed in 
their countenances, the strangeness of their costuincs, the 
mixture of armed mbn, women, and children, and the 
noise of animated discourse, presaged the approach of 
some important event. Suddenly the crowd opened on 
either hand, and Patti advanced with a solemn air ac¬ 
companied by fifty native Christians. They brought 
with them logs of wood, which they employed in the 
construction of a funeral pile; then, just as the sun was 
asking below the horizon, Patti ordered it to be set on 
fire. With a resolute stop ho marched towards the 
temple, mounted the altar, seized upon one of the idols, 
and after exhibiting it for the last time to the gaze of the 
people, stripped it of its ornaments, and placed it in all 
its hideous nakedness on the kindling pile. In Hko 


manner he seized the other idols, called them by their 
names to show the people that he was unwilling to for¬ 
get any, and expressed.,_ with energetic eloquence his 
emotions of horror and regret at having contributed to 
the support of so abominable an idolatry. 

“See,” he cried, “these are your godsl Yet they have 
not even strength enough to protect themselves from the 
flames which devour them.” 

All were reduced to ashes, and none dared undertake 
the defence of divinities who did not defend themselves. 

i’or some days, however, the islanders remained in the 
greatest inquietude, expecting that the vengeance of the 
gods would assuredly light upon them; but when they 
saw the ashes of them idols scattered abroad by the winds, 
their sentiments suddenly changed, and they themselves 
completed the destruction of the last remains of their 
idolatrous worslrip. 

The news of the events which had occurred at Eimeo, 
and of the activity with which the long Pomare was pro¬ 
pagating the new belief, suggested to the principal chief 
of Tahiti the design of availing themselves of his proselyt- 
ism to complete the overthrow of Ids authority in that 
island. They pretended a loyal desire for his return 
among them, and the Idng, deceived by their professions, 
hastened to embark. But he had no sooner arrived in 
the island than he found liimself the object of a formid¬ 
able conSpiraoy. 

On Sunday, November 12,1816, Pomare, surrounded 
by the warriors who had accompanied him from Eimeo 
and a few Tahitians, were preparing to begin divine 
service by singing a psalm which the missionaries had 
taught them, when repeated discharges of musketry md 
terrible war-cries resounded in the distance. The agita¬ 
tion of this small assembly of worsliippers became intense 
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Pomare arose and besought them to preserve their calm¬ 
ness. “ We are to-day,’’he said, in a solemn tone, “ under 
the protection of the Eternal, whose worship we are 

celebrating.” ,. 11 . i 

Auna, who had but recently abandoned idolatry and 

become afaithful servant of the true God, read the psalm, 
and all the congregation chanted it with him. A portion 
of Holy Writ was then read aloud, and fervent prayers 
addressed to the God of Battles, the mighty Lord of 
Hosts, all powerful to save. But as the hostile multitude 

approached, the Christians seized their arms. . . . 

The appearance of Pomare’s small devoted band, com¬ 
posed of warriors and Christians from all the neighbouring 
islands, had in it something strange and fantastic. Each 
one wore the war costume proper to his own tribe. 
Queen Pomare Tahine, armed with a musket and a sword, 
wore a breastplate of twisted flax. Hahine, the Idng of 
Huahine, had his face tattooed, his head overshadowed ^ 
with an immense tuft of long red feathers, and wore an 
armour of sheUs. Some carried in their hands the clubs 
of the savages, others the remains of some European 

WGSipOIL 

Pomare, not wishful to be the aggressor, ordered his 
people to stand on the defensive. As among those who 
surrounded him were many refugees from different tribes 
who had not yet professed the religion of the Saviom, 
the Christians, doubtful of their fidelity, placednhem in 
the foremost rank. The action was fierce and bloody. 
The trees and thickets that covered the ground prevent¬ 
ing the Christians from charging the enemy in one body, 
those who were forced to the war threw themselves on 
their knees, and supplicated the Almighty to crown the 
cause with triumph. The idolaters were far superior in 
numbers, and for a long time victory seemed to incline to 
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their side, but the Lord evidently fought for his people, 
and the battle was at length decided in favour of King 
Pomare. 

As soon as the enemy were put to the rout, the Idng 
exclaimed, Alin! Alin I—It is enough, it is enough— 
and forbade his warriors to pursue the vanq.uished. Then, 
collecting his little band, and Icneeling with them, he 
returned fervent thanks to Him who had given them the 
victory. The foe, scattered and concealed in the forest 
depths, sent out spies to ascertain the fate of their famihes 
and property. It is impossible to describe their surprise 
when they learned that neither had been injured, and 
when they received from Pomare himself an assurance 
that he would forget all that had passed. This conduct 
on the part of the Christians, though only in accordance 
with the true spirit of Christianity, naturally exercised a 
great influence over the dispositions of the idolaters, and 
, disposed them to receive willingly a religion capable of 
producing such a change in the heart. 

But if Pomare, in pardoning his enemies, obeyed his 
God, he* did not show himseH the less jealous of the glory 
of his Saviour, and allowed himself no repose until he 
had extirpated from his realm the last rehes of idolatry. 
Profiting by his victory he completely destroyed the 
temples of the false gods, and aU that might remind his 
people of their idol-worship. Solemn and yet beautiful 
was the spectacle presented by the faithful Christians of 
Tahiti bearing on their shoulders the hideous images 
which had been the cause of so many and such horrible 
sacrifices. Pomare shattered them into fragments, pre¬ 
serving but a few for presentation to the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society, in whose mission-house they may still 

From this epoch the moral aspect of Tahiti underwent 
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a complete transformation. Infanticide and human sacri¬ 
fices wholly ceased. The population arose, like one man, 
to huild school-houses, and it was no uncommon spectacle 
to see aged chiefs, and priests, and warriors seat them- 
selves by the side of Httle children to learn from them 
how to read the word of the true and hving God. A 
printing-press was established at Tahiti and the eager 
Lwd watched the precious leaves as they issued wet 

from the machine. , , . i 

This enthusiasm in abandoning the brutal ntes and 
practices of a sanguinary Paganism was not, however, 
universal; and in some districts remote from the sway o 
the i, wise and amiable Pomare bitter struggles were still 
maitained between the supporters of the old and tlie 
new creeds. An English traveller, who nearly fell a victim 
in one of these intestine broils, thus relates his sorrowful 


experiences:— , , , ■ u 

One day when reposing in a cool, fresh alloy m the^ 
centre of the forests of the principal island, ho was 
awakened by the sound of a multitude of voices which 
rose loudly and fiercely at some distance to Che left, 
After listening for a few moments to the confused noise 
he sprang to his feet, and pushing his way through the 
brushwood and brambles soon perceived the cause of the 


tumult. ' 

On the opposite slopes of a narrow valley were arrayed 
at least 2000 natives, clad in their war costume, several 
among them shouting and gesticulating in a frenzy of 
rage. It was an exciting and impressive scene. Each 
man wore his battle-garb, and his head-gear was adorned 
with plumes which waved and glittered in the rays of a 
brilliant 'sun. Behind the line of warriors clustered 
several groups of women, as energetic as the men in their 
cries and gestoes. At intervals in the most exposed 
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positions stood the rmii or war orators, exhausting their 
eloquence in stimulating appeals to theii' compatriots. 

The Englishman approached within forty paces of a 
group of warriors without being perceived, so busy were 
they in ovonvhelming with maledictions another troop 
who were opposed to them; and towards the latter he 
ilirected his stops as soon as he recognized among them 
Tomati, to whom he was well ImoTO, and who had often 
called Mm his best friend, because he had rendered him 
a host of services. 

But scarcely did Tomati descry him before he gave 
utterance to a piercing cry, and, rushing upon Mm like a 
madman, aimed a thrast at him with Ms lance. Surprise 
and resentment held the Englishman motionless. “I am 
your friend,” ho cried, But seeing him raise his spear a 
second time he darted aside, and seizing it, attempted to 
wrest it from him. The Tahitian being much stronger 
than tlie European, the latter would quicldy have suc- 
'cumbed in the struggle if Anato, one of the leaders of 
the opposite party, had not hastened to his assistance 
with Ms* small hand and rescued him. 

It was the beginning of the battle, in wMch, for the 
sake of his own safety, he was compelled to take part, 
Ho was soon armed, for a great number of the natives 
successively hit the dust. Bloody and desperate was the 
struggle; man against man, club against club. The 
moMe hedme general; shouts and groans filled the air, 
and the strife rolled to and fro according to the varying 
fortunes of the combatants. 

As soon as he could disengage Mmself from the fray 
the Englishman retired, contenting himself with acting' 
on the defensive. But these ferocious men continued 
their pitiless massacre, wMle the women, excited to mad¬ 
ness, flew around the combatants, shrieking, howling. 
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and mutUating mth the cruellest ferocity ^ ^ 
wounded warriors. At the end of an hour it becam 
evident that the faction which had taken he stager 
under its protection would be worsted, and the English 
man hastened to provide for his safety, knowing too we 
the cruelties to which he would be exposed if he shodd 
fall into the hands of the conquerors. He darted nito 
thick coppice, and might perhaps hare succeeded in com 
cealing himself if he had not hastened for a moinent t 
the assistance of the chief Anato, who, covered with 
wounds, had fallen into the hands of a troop of women, 
to whose cruelty he speedily fell a victim. The stager 
was immediately seized, and carried off with ones 
triumph and vengeance. More than one c ub was raised 
to dash out his brains, and more than one lance aimed at 
his breast by the furious victors j but he was reserved for 
sufferings of a more terrible character. The priests, whoso 
influence was all powerful, seized him as their prey, and 
he was destined to be offered as a sacrifice to their god Oro. 

The poor Englishman would then have looked upon 
death as a blessing, but ho was nevertheless^ seciAed from 
all immediate dangWj and although subjected to tho 
most barbarous treatment, although bruised with blows 
and tortured, to make sport for his persecutors, with 
numerous slight wounds, they took great care not to 
endanger his life, and he was the only prisoner whom 
they spared. 

“I was destined,” ho says, “to expiate all tho wrongs 
with which my countrymen, the missionaries, had re. 
preached the heathens.” 

. Strongly bound with cords of cocoa-nut bark, and 
guarded by several warriors, he was dragged through the 
windings of a country familiar to him. Wlien he hwl 
traversed it in the morning it had seemed to him a verit- 
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able Eden; now all the cottages were in flames, and 
, those of the inhabitants who had not sought safety in 
flightwere reduced to slavery. It was in this part of the 
island that the missionaries had obtained the most con¬ 
verts; traces of their influence were visible in plantations 
of Em'opean fruit-trees, and in the regular arrangement 
of the little gardens, which presented all the symmetry 
and neatness of English parterres. But hands red with 
blood were now employed in their devastation, and in 
hunting the women and children who had fled for refuge 
to the neighbouring woods and rocks. 

Their journey lasted until sunset. They then arrived 
in sight of tho Marai, or great national temple; tho 
Englishman thought that this would terminate his earthly 
pilgrimage, Never had he felt so utter a despair as that 
which he experienced on entering its outer court. It was 
, a gigantic edifice composed of fragments of rock, of an 

* architecture rude but imposing in its grandeur, and stiU 
more so from the religious services to which it was 
devoted. 

Afterdihe exchange of a few words between the priests 
and his guardians, he was intrusted to the custody of the 
‘ . former, and the warriors hastened away to new scenes of 

carnage. He was removed to a covered inclosure, after 
■ ■ ; having undergone a repetition of useless barbarities, 

and bound in such a manner as to preclude all hope of 
rnnk io g Ifis escape. In the cen'ere of the inclosure was. 
planted a stout post, and to this he was attached by 
means of a long rope whose numerous turns completely 
' : enveloped him from his neck to his ankles; his arms 

were also bound, and tlie rope was drawn so tightly m 
to cause him exquisite torture. The only part of his 
body left free was his head; and his veins and muscles, 
so painfully compressed, seemed as if they would burst. 

' . ( 106 ) E 
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Meanwhile, night had come on, and the priests, who 
moved about their prisoner with lighted torches, seemed 
to him like fiends from hell. 

After they had confined him thus securely they kft 
him alone in his misfortune, with the sorrowful certainty 
of having to linger through several hours of the keenest 
agony. The tension of the cords seemed to increase every 
moment; the muscles swelled under the violent pressure; 
the pain became frightful, and the unhappy captive in¬ 
voked death, with cries of anguish and despair. 

I know not, he says, how long I remained in this state 
of frenzy. At length the very intensity of the pressure 
brought some relief, for my swollen and stiffened limbs 
lost all sense of pain. But even tliis was overwhelming 
to my mind and feelings, and while I vainly strove to 
move my limbs I would willingly have given some years 
of life, if they remained to me, for a moment’s respite 
from these cruel sufferings. 

However, by a violent effort of the imagination h(f 
recalled his senses, and began to think. It was a night 
of surpassing loveliness; on raising his head ho.-folt the 
fresh breeze playing on his forehead, and its soft influence 
revived his i:ooping spirits. He contemplated the mag¬ 
nificent heaven of that southern hemisphere; all its con¬ 
stellations glowed in their most dazzling beauty. It is sel¬ 
dom that a man of thought and feeling regards the shining 
stars without experiencing sentiments of gi’aritudo and 
adoration towards the great Creator. So, even in this 
bitterness of despair, this utter abandonment, without a 
human being to sympathize wth or console him, he felt 
aU the blessing which flows from the intimate connection 
of humanity with the divine. He was unable to throw 
himself on his knees, but his thought rose to Heaven in 
solemn and fervent prayers, 


Calmed and encouraged by this appeal to the All- 
powerful, and anxious to divert his mind from his bodily 
sufferings, the unfortunate prisoner began to look around 
him; the moon on his left soared above a richly-wooded 
mountain, and the summits of the loftiest trees of the 
surrounding woods were touched with argent lustre; 
everything else was buried in shadow. As the breeze 
stole through the foliage it awakened a murmuring 
music like the melody of a distant harp, while the far-off 
beat of the ocean-breakers blended with it in mysterious 
and subtle harmony. 

After a while, however, the tender emotions suggested 
by the quiet and beauty of the night, and the mingled 
music of the wind and the sea, died away before the 
terrible reality of his position, and his mind lost its 
transient gleam of courage. Suddenly, as the captive’s 
gaze roamed from one side to the other, a species of 
monster, which seemed to emerge from the obscurity a 
' few paces in his front, arrested his attention. Ignorant 
at what hour and under what guise his executioners might 
attack him, he gave a loud groan. Each of its features, 
however, was gi’adually revealed, until there appeared in 
startling relief, lit up by the wavering moonbeams, the 
aspect of a gigantic head and a horrible body. His ter¬ 
rified imagination saw in this apparition a monster ready 
to devour him. He made desperate efforts to escape, 
and theif lost consciousness in ^ death-like swoon, ^ 

With the first faint rays of the morning the captive 
recovered his senses, and discovered in the object which 
had so startled him a monstrous idol, rudely fashioned 

out of wood. • 

At last the priests came and unbound him; he was 
incapable of motion; they gave him a little food; but 
after eating a few mouthfuls he experienced a terrible 
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nausea, and Hinging himself prone upon the earth he 

prayed for dearh. , l 

Nevertheless, at the very moment when he thought 
himself destined to undergo in all its violence the cruelty 
of a fanatic idolatry his mui’dorers were hurriedly cal oc 
away by loud and confused shouts. Their intended 
victim profited by the opportunity to escape from the 
temple, and drag himself, as well as he could, towards the 
shore. There he was fortunate enough to M a canoe. 
Leaping into it he rowed off with a strength stimulated 
by despairp he got clear of his enemies, and after the 
most painful exertions succeeded in reaching Huahino, 
where the story of his adventures excited the indignation 
both of his fellow-countrymen and the native converts. 

To such perils are exposed those brave, heroic, and 
self-denying men who accept the great coiumission of the 
Saviour, and go abroad among the nations to teach them 
the word of life, and light, and divine love. Truly their, 
reward is not of this world, but a crown of eternal glory 
in tbe world to cornel 
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In the month of May, 1631, Captain James, command¬ 
ing the ship limlution, set out from Bristol to attempt the 
discovery of a passage through the north-western seas to 
the treasure-land of “the Indies.” 

The cost of the expedition was defrayed by a company 
of merchants, and the‘enterprise was stimulated and 
facilitated by tbe patronage of Sir Thomas Koo. 

On the 4th of June James sighted the coast of Green¬ 
land; on the 6th he found himself embarrassed among tlm 
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ice; and after a toilsome and perilous navigation, per¬ 
ceiving, on the 6th of July, through the very clear wea¬ 
ther, that the sea was entirely covered with ice in every 
part of the north and north-east, he concluded it would 
be in vain that year to pursue his search of the north¬ 
west passage. He resolved, therefore, to penetrate into 
Hudson’s Bay, where he trusted to find a channel which 
should conduct him to the mouth of the great St. Law¬ 
rence. On the 7th of October, however, the obstacles 
which had impeded his course became insurmountable. 
He consequently determined to disembark, and to winter 
in an island in that hay situated in ‘62° 46' N. lat., rather 
than to continue a voyage which would probably end in 
the destruction of his ship and all on board. 

Several men were dangerously ill. The carpenter, 
assisted by a fqw of the crew, constructed upon the shore 
a cabin for their accommodation. Meanwhile, Captain 
James, accompanied by several sailors, traversed the 
island to see if it were inhabited; he discovered nothing 
which would he of any service to him or his people. 

The 12th, the mainsail was hauled down, and landed to 
make a covering for the new cabin. ’ Permission was given 
to six men who had brought with them a couple of dogs 
to go in chase of the hears, or auy other game, and to 
remain ashore all night. 

The 13th, the sailors searched for a convenient hay or 
harbour wherein to moor their vessel. They returned on 
the following day with a very lean kid, which they had 
divided into quarters. They reported that they had 
seen some other animals of the same lund—the only land 
of which they had observed ahy traces—and that the 
country appeared destitute of inhabitants, and without 
any commodious port. On the 23d Lieutenant William 
Clements, with five men, made some equally fruitless 
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researches; and unfortunately, in this.excursion was lost 
the gunner’s mate, John Barton, who was drowned while 
attempting to cross an icy lake. 

On the 3d of November the captain selected for their 
winter quarters a coppice of thick foliage on the slope of 
a hill which was well sheltered from the violence of the 
northern gales. Great difficulties were met with at first 
in the construction of their barracks; they attempted m 
vain to excavate a cave, for they always found water at 
the depth of 2 or 3 feet. They could raise no walls 
or barrier of stones, because the few stones which they 
had first noticed in the island were deeply buried in 
the snow; it was impossible to build the walls of earth 
owing to the nature of the soil, which was a fine sand 
without any firmness or consistency. Our adventurers 
did their best to remedy these disadvantages by thrasting 
their stakes in the ground very close to each other, and 
binding them together in the fashion of thickly-woven, 
hurdles, so as to afford a shelter against the rigour of the 
weather. The edifice thus constructed was about 6 feet 
high. At each extremity was left an aperture r6a,ching 
almost to the roof; these served equally to admit the . 
dim uncertain daylight, to allow the egress of smoke, 
md as exterior doorways. At a short distance they 
planted some other stakes of a similar altitude, with six 
pieces of wood nailed across, and the whole well,provided 
within and without with layers of brushwood; and oyer 
the whole they stretched their main and stay sails, which 
drooping to the ground effectually contributed to preserve 
the warmth of the internal atmosphere. This edifice was 
nearly square, and 20 feet long on each side; the fire¬ 
place was in the centre; around the fire the sailors’ ham¬ 
mocks were suspended to posts a foot high, having ex¬ 
tended therefrom their spare canvas, with their beds and 
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bed-coverings. Some planks were stretched upon the 
ground to protect the interior of their hnt from damp. 

At 20 feet distance from this cabin another, not so 
large, was constructed with a* pile of chests instead of 
stakes; here the food was prepared, and the sailors passed, 
the greater portion of the day. 

Twenty feet fm’ther was established the storehouse, 
whore they preserved their provisions on a platform 
raised 2 feet above the ground to keep them dry; this 
last building was constructed only of a single tree sup¬ 
ported by rafters and very strong boughs, the whole 
thoroughly covered with canvas. Their stores consisted 
of salt beef, pork, and fish, of which they had an abund¬ 
ant supply for eight months. 

On Sunday they feasted upon pork and pease; at 
supper time omsome soup and beef which had been well 
boiled and cleared from salt on the preceding Saturday 
.night; the broth warmed up made an excellent cordial; 
afterwards they had a dish of fish, Each night they took 
care to prepare the beef for tbe following day. Their 
usual drinlc was water; but to the sick and those who 
appeared the weakest was distributed daily a small cup , 
of sherry, with a glass of brandy every morning, although 
these liquors had lost most of their strength through the 
cold, from which it had been found impossible to protect 
them, fhn they wished to;egal6 themselves a pint 
of wine was mixed vuth seven pints of water, and this 
innocent potation reauimated their spirits and stimulated 
their cheerfulness. 

The country contained but little game. They saw 
some bears, and entrapped a few joxes, which were 
boiled for the refreshment of the sick. In the month 
of May they descried some ducks, wild geese, and white 
partridges; but their gunpowder was then exhausted. 
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Fish appeared to be very rare in these parts. Their beer 
was frozen, and when placed over the lire to liquefy, con¬ 
tracted so nauseous a flavour that our adventurers had 
recourse to a neighbourirfg pond. But this, too, exhaled 
a pestilential odour, and it became necessary to dig a 
well near, their dwelling; they procured from it an ex¬ 
cellent water, which appeared to them as sweet and as 
nourishing as milk. 

On the 23d the ship was in the greatest danger of 
being carried away from her moorings by some great 
floating pieces of ice; the least was a quarter of a mile 
in extent, and the cable was strained with a force which 
threatened to break it. In this extremity the crew on 
board made signals of distress, to which those on shore 
replied though unable to afford them any succour. As 
soon as day dawned they took the shallop and resolved 
to haul the ship ashore to preserve her as long as it was 
possible, for it was evident that neither cables nor anchors^ 
could protect it from the ice and bad weather. 

The sliip was then heaved as near inshore as might 
be, and they removed in the boat the provisidns and 
gunpowder to store them in their barracks. The ship 
rested full 2 feet deep in the sand; the captain ordered 
the carpenter to bore a hole in the bottom, and in six 
hours the water filled her, and she began to settle; but 
still further to increase her gravity, all the cordage, spare 
anchors, casks, chests, and utensils , not in use, including 
the. surgeon’s chest, were heaved doAvn into the bottom 
of her hold. It was on the evening of the 29th that the 
crew, to the number of seventeen men, took to the boat; 
but the snow had frozeil hard in the water, and it was 
with no small difficulty they gained the shore. In this 
short passage they were so covered with ice and snow 
that they could scarcely recognize one another. 
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Wlien they had gotten their vessel into safety the 
night was close at hand, and they found with difficulty 
the path to the cabin. Their first care on arriving was 
to kindle a huge fire, and to refresh themselves with a 
little iced water and some morsels of bread. They soon 
began to dispute among themselves about their situa¬ 
tion, The carpenter maintained that the ship was 
wholly lost, and that in any case she would he of no 
further use owing to the destruction of her helm. Cap¬ 
tain James was of a different opinion. “Do not lose 
courage, my friends,” said he. “Put your tmst in Pro¬ 
vidence, and He will not abandon you. Remember the 
history of the Dutchmen who wintered two years run¬ 
ning in Nova Zembla; their position was much more 
frightful than ours, and yet they were saved. If our 
ship should he Jost, which I do not believe, we will con¬ 
struct a pinnace out of its wreck, and so regain the coast 
d our dear England,” The carpenter replied that if the 
crew would assist him he would spare neither labour nor 
industry to rescue them from the strait they were in; 
that he'thought the island would produce sufficient wood 
for the construction of a pinnace mthout touching the 
ship, for it might chance, through some fortunate event, 
that it would prove more useful to them than they anti¬ 
cipated. All the crew declared they would give him 
every assistance in their power. The captain promised 
to rewari? the workmen liberally; he gave as encourage¬ 
ment to the carpenter ten pounds’ worth of silver plate, 
and assured Mm that if he constructed the pinnace he 
would make him a present on their arrival in England, 
and give him another five pounds sterling. 

On the 1st of December several men went on board 
the vessel to fetch some provisions and other necessaries; 
but night having sm’prised them they were unable to 
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return. They suffered terribly from the cold, which on 
the morrow was ao severe that the p.atli to the vessel was 
one mass of ice; they returned ashore across the ice, 
bringing with them five’hundred dried fi.sli, some cover¬ 
ings, and several bods, which were of great assistance to 
them. 

From the 3rd until the 18th they removed into the 
cabin, and into a storehouse which they constructed near 
itjall the provisions and utensils which the vessel con¬ 
tained, while the carpenter and his assistants collected 
the wood for the pinnace, Several of them had their 
cheeks, fingers, and noses frost-bitten; they became, more¬ 
over, as white as the snow, which never ceased falling. 
The cold increased sensibly every day, and raised groat 
blisters upon the bodies of those wdio cxjiosod themselves 
too quickly to the heat of the lire on, re-entering the 
cabin, 

About this time the well froze, and the English were 
reduced for drink to the melted snow, which excited a 
considerable amount of skin dis(!a.so and caused groat 
difficulty of respiration. The Spanish wiiio, the vinegar, 
the oil, and the spinlous liquors congealed into lumps of 
ice, which they were oWigod to hreak up with hatchets 
before they could be made use of. So keen became the 
cold that at three feet distance from a great fire the 
liquors still froze, although the cabin was very close, 
Soon their asylum was'huried in the snow, which fell 
in great abundance. The sailors were compelled to cut 
a passage thorough it, and clear it out every day with 
their shovels. This space, wHch was raised at least 
three feet above the gj^und, served as a promenade for 
the captain and the invalids who were confined to the 
hut, 

James now remembered that when he first landed on 
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the island he had discovered an excellent siting at the 
foot of a neighbouring hill, and had cut down two or tliree 
trees near the place by which to recognize it, He now 
• despatched some of his people there, who cleared away 
the snow with their spades and got at the spring, This 
discovery was of great benefit to the whole crew; the spring 
flowed throughout the year; and although the rigour of 
the climate sometimes froze the surface the ice was never 
so thick that it could not be easily broken through. 

On the 30th and 31st of January, 1632, all the Milky 
Way, the mist of Cancer, and the Pleiads, seemed filled 
with small stars, and all the surrounding sky was equally 
covered—such a spectacle, indeed, as James declared he 
had never before beheld; but soon more than a fourth of 
his crew were blinded by the splendour of the moon, which 
rose about ten olplock at night. At the beginning of this 
month the sea was completely frozen over, and no water 
could anywhere be seen; the wind blew almost constantly 
from the north, and was excessively cold. During brief 
intervals, when its violence was somewhat diminished, the 
sailors collected their firewood, laboured at the pinnace, 

, and swept the approaches of the cabin and the store-house 
clear of the ice which would otherwise have blocked 
them up. 

In the month of February the cold was more severe 
than the adventurers had experienced since their 
landing on the island. Their gums swelled excessively; 
their teeth loosened; and they were reduced to so miser¬ 
able a condition that they could hardly take any nour¬ 
ishment. 

It was almost impossible to bndure the keenness of 
the air outside the cabin; the thickest clothing scarcely 
sheltered them from the deadly cold, and those who were 
exposed to it with difficulty prevented themselves from 
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being frozen,, Their beds, though placed close to the 
fire, were covered with hoar-frost; and while the cook 
slept the water froze to the very bottom in the tub 
where he had placed their meat to soak, although it was 
only three feet from the firo, Notwithstanding all the 
precautions of the surgeon his drugs and syrups ex¬ 
perienced the same fate; the watches and clocks were no 
longer of any use, and the earth was frozen ten feet 
deep. 

Spite of tliis frightful extremity the sailors carried on, 
as well as they could, the necessary works. They were, 
however, in want of shoos, which compelled them to 
wrap their feet in the warmest rags they could find. 

On the 15th of March one of the crew, thinking he 
had caught sight of a goat, persuaded two or tliree 
others, with the captain’s permission, to go in quest of it. 
They returned in the evening unsuccessful, and so over¬ 
come with the cold that for a fortnight they wore unablg 
to move; their legs and feet were covered with blisters as 
large .as walnuts. Three others, a few days later, started 
on a similar expedition; they experienced far* severer 
trials, and had a very narrow escape with their lives. 
Wood for the fires and for the construction of the pin¬ 
nace could only be collected with excessive labour. 
Axes and chisels were all broken or injured, and the' 
sailors had no other imnlements with which to fell and 
fashion the timber, Their firewood caused tliem much 
embarrassment, for the green wood produced a suffo¬ 
cating smoke, and the resinous matter that exuded from 
the dry wood covered them with a black sweat which 
made them look like a fiioop of chimney-sweepers, 

In the month of April the carpenter, with four men 
who for some time had been mcessaut in their labours, 
became too weak and infirm to move: about the same 
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time the boatswain’s mate and several sailors fell ill, and 
there remained hut five men strong and tolerably healthy. 
The captain determined, with their help, to clear the ship 
of the ice with which she was filled as soon as the 
weather became a little milder. They had only two iron 
handspikes and four broken spades to work with. It 
was James’s design to make a mound of the ice which 
they removed from the vessel, so as to form a barrier 
which should protect her from injury when the ice broke 
in the bay; for he had a lively fear that in the then 
condition of his ship the floating masses would shatter 
her into fragments. On the 6th of April the snow fell 
in greater quantities and more strongly than at any 
previous time during their sojourn in the island. 

The English remarked that in close and heavy weather 
they easily discerned from the lowest points an island 
which was about four leagues distant, while when the 
sky was clear and the sun shone they could not discover 
her even from elevated places. The cause of this pheno¬ 
menon is that a light mist produces the same effect as a 
convex glass, and by enlarging objects makes them ap¬ 
proach much nearer. 

On the 16th the sun shone very brightly. Our sailors 
cleared the vessel’s deck from the snow that lumbered it, 
and kindled a great fire in the cahin to dry it. On the 
17th they hauled up their anchor, wliich had dragged in 
a deep pit*beneath the ice, and got it on board. 

The greatest part of the month was employed in stopping 
up the apertures which had been made in the vessel to 
sink her, in repairing other damages, and in removing 
the ice and snow with which shb was filled. Those of 
the crew who had retained their strength employed 
themselves with the greatest activity; and the cook, by 
continually pouring boiling water into the vessel’s pumps, 
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made them fit to act. On the 31at it rained nearly all 
day. The adyenturers looked upon it as a certain sign 
of the end of "winter and the return of the Arctic 
summer. It continued very cold, however, for some 
days, and the rain and the snow fell; but the rain which 
they had had aroused in them so great a hopefulness 
that, on the eve of the 1st of May, they soaked some roast 
meat in the best liquor they had, and drank, before a 
large fire, to the health of their mistresses. 

The thaw came on gradually as they advanced into the 
month of May, although the wind was still so cold that 
they who had preserved some degree of health durst not 
venture out. The sick, who fainted when they were 
turned in their bed, felt their pains .still more sharply, 
which increased their melancholy disposition. On the 
4th the snow began to melt, and the seamen saw some 
cranes and wUd geese. The captain and the surgeon 
attempted vainly, for two hours, to shoot some of them, 
but obtained nothing from their chase .save excessive 
fatigue and very lively pains. -On the 6th they buried 
John Warden, quartermaster, on the summit of a hill of 
sand, which they nilmed Brandon Hill. 

On the 9th they drew from the hold five barrels of 
beef and pork, four casks of beer, and one of cider, which, 
by a fortunate chance, they found in good condition. 

On the 12th they forced open the store of hoots and 
shoes which had remained in the water throftghout the 
winter: however, they found thorn of great service, and 
each man took a pair when they had been dried before the 
fire. But the loss which caused them the most regret 
was that of the rudder,* which they vainly sought among 
the ice-floes that surrounded their vessel. 

On the 14th the new quartermaster, assisted by a few 
men, laboured to clear the rigging and cordage of the 
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ice which covered them, and the cooper, although very 
weak, made and repaired several casks, the captain’s 
intention being, if he could not otherwise disengage his 
vessel, to pass several cables ugdemeath her, and raise 
her with the assistance of empty barrels. On the same 
day the captain prepared a small spot of ground, which 
was free from snow, and sowed there some peas, in the 
hope of growing a few for the benefit of his people, who 
had had neither vegetables nor fresh herbs since they had 
landed on the island, 

A few days later died William Cole, the carpenter, 
who had almost completed the pinnace. He had fashioned 
a very well-proportioned boat of about fourteen tons 
burthen, 27 feet long, 10 feet broad, and 5 feet in her 
hold. Cole was buried by the side of the quarter-master, 
The snow decreased from clay to day over all the island; 
but they could hot yet sec that the ice made any move¬ 
ment in the bay, although the sun was often very hot. 
At length, on the 24th, it began to crack with a homble 
noise, and shortly afterwards it broke up entirely, and 
was carried away by the current. They then perceived 
all the advantage of having raised a barrier round their 
vessel, and clearly saw, that, without this assistance, she 
would have ran tlio greatest risk of being dashed to 
pieces. The same day one of the sailors, named David 
Harman, in striking with a lance upon the ice, had the 
good fortiKie to discover and recever the rudder. On the 
30th the crew launched the shallop, and saw with the 
greatest joy that the passage from the land to the ship was 
witii'oly clear. They got ready their sails and rigging, 
dried some fish, and let the aij into their provisions. 
The captain and the master were then the only persons 
who could oat salted moats. 

At the beginning of June the cold returned so keenly 
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that eyerytliing froze in the cabin. It did not last longj 
and on the 11th, after five or six days’ labour, the crew 
redoubled their efforts to j6x the rudder. 

On the 10th of the same month there were lightning 
and thunder; the weather was so warm that several 
of the sailors amused themselves by swimming. They 
found a great quantity of frogs in the ponds, but dared 
not eat them. The earth was covered >vith ants, and the 
air filled with butterflies, and several other flying insects, 
particularly gnats, which excessively inconvenienced the 
English. It was Captain James’s opinion that those 
creatures issued from the rotten wood, wherein they had 
been imprisoned by the cold of winter. 

On the 17th, after having removed everything from 
the ship, they used every effort to lighten her in such a 
manner that she should not draw more than a foot 
and a half of water, because the narrow creek where she 
lay had no greater depth. They succeeded in dragging 
her into the place where she had been moored in the 
preceding year, talcing the utmost care to prevent her 
from being too much exposed to the sea, On Ue 23d 
they put on board ‘some provisions, and the day after¬ 
wards they constructed a cross out of one of the largest 
trees in the island, to which they attached the portraits 
of the Icing and queen of England, inclosed in leaden 
cases, to prevent their being injured by the air, with the 
following inscription: ^‘Charles I, king of* England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, as also of the New Land and the 
territories to the west as far as New Albion, and to the 
north as far as 80° of latitude.” 

To the leaden plate "they nailed a shilling and a six¬ 
pence of King Charles, and engraved very deeply beneath 
them the royal arms and those of the city of Bristol. 
When they had thus adorned this cross, they raised it on 
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the side of their companions’ place of sepulture, on the 
summit of Brandon Hill, and at the same time solemnly 
took possession of the countiy in the name of his 
. Britannic Majesty, » 

On the 26th the quarter-master, with some of the 
strongest men, got up the rigging and stored the pro¬ 
visions on board, About ten o’clock in the morning 
Captain James, accompanied by one of the sailors, took 
a^ lance, a musket, and some combustible materials to 
kindle a fire near a very lofty tree, which the English 
named The Tree of Ohsermiion, because it was their custom 
to ascend it and make their reconnaissances, the view 
from its summit being singularly extensive. It was the 
captain’s design to examine, while the fire was burning, 
if it was answered by any other fire or signal, so as to 
judge whether any part, of the country was inhabited, 
Hardly had he gained the summit of his observatory 
than he perceived that his companion h.ad inqirudently 
set fire to some bushes in the direction of the wind: the 
flame seized upon some broom and other hrusliwood 
which grew among the trees; it sprang from point to 
. point with the utmost rapidity. Tbe fire reached the 
tree where the captain was posted with so much swift¬ 
ness that he would have been burned alive before he 
could have descended, if he had not made a leap at the 
risk of injuring himself; and though he immediately took 
flight witliUe utmost speed, the flames seemed to , pur¬ 
sue him, and to he constantly on the point of overtaking 
him. All the night the conflagi-ation spread over the 
island, and the wind becoming stronger in the morning, 
the flames reached the cabins occujfled by the crew. Eor- 
tunately they had completed the removal of all their 
stores when the fire seized the cabin and store-house, 
which were quickly reduced to ashes. With a rush and 
(1061 , 
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a roar the conflagration spread itself over an area of one 
mile in width, and lasted two whole days, consuming 
everything that stood in its way. On the evening of the 
26th the English were ali on board, and found themselves 
then much happier than they had been before. 

From, the 27th to the 29th they were occupied in 
embarldng their fresh water and firewood, one part of 
which was composed of the pinnace that had been broken 
in pieces as no longer calculated to bo of any service. 
The bay was then entirely free from ice, the wind havhig 
driven all the floating pieces towards the north. The 
season was singularly unhealthy; in the day the heat, 
considerably increased by the reflection from the sandy 
shore, was insupportable, yet at night the ponds froze to 
a depth of 3 or 4 inches; but nothing equalled the incon¬ 
venience caused by the wounds of the gnats, against 
which it was impossible to protect one’s self, The crew 
made themselves masks with fragments of the ship’s fla|, 
which they had tom in pieces for the purpose. Spite of 
this precaution the insects contrived to find an entrance, 
and their punctures raised small blisters all over lihe skin, 
which caused an Mpportable irritation. 

On the 1st of July, which was a Sunday, our adven¬ 
turers hoisted a new flag upon their ship, and elegantly 
embelhshed it. Afterwards they repaired in solemn pro¬ 
cession to the place where they had elevated the cro.ss; 
it had not suffered in fhe fire, because plantdii on a soil 
wMch was free from sand. Prayers were then read by 
the captain; they dined, and passed the remainder of the 
day in climbing up the heights. In the evening they 
met with a herb resembling the coclilearia; they collected 
a great quantity, and it made a very agreeable dish when 
boiled, 

Then they resolved to finally quit the country; but 
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previously to their departure the captain wrote a brief 
narrative of their adventures for the instruction of whom¬ 
soever might afterwards alight upon the island. He in¬ 
closed it in a box of load, which he attached to the cross 
beneath the royal arms, The adventurers then embarked, 
and never again sot foot upon the island, which in honour 
of the Prince of Wales (afterwards Charles 11,) they 
named Gharkdon. 

On the following day they raised anchor, and with a 
favourable wind sailed from those dreary Ai'ctic wastes of 
eternal ice and snow. 


TH,E EAGLE’S EYEIE, 

Ho clnips tlio onig with hookihl honita, 

OIoso to tho ran in lonely limdfl; 

Ring'd with tho nauro world ho Btiiiula. 

The wrinkled eon beneath him crawls; 

• Ilowntclics from his mouiitiiln walls, 

And like n tlmnderholt ho tolls,-'i'ennyeon, 

It is difficult to imagine a more enchanting and grace¬ 
ful landscape than is presented, on a summer day, by 
the Alpine scenery of many of the counties of northern 
Scotland. At the base of mountains of very moderate 
elevation,‘but remarkable for tlfeir bold and picturesque 
outlines, spread some deep and narrow valleys of exquisite 
beauty. Covered with an abundant verdure, enriched 
with waving ferns and glowing blossoms, they are watered 
by a multitude of leaping, sparkling, dimpling Imm, 
that fall down the cragged rocks in a thousand mimic 
cascades, and whirl onward with a rush and a clang, or 
gradually settle down into quiet taras, as blue as heaven, 
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and as smooth as a mirror. Deep shadowy glens ^pene¬ 
trate into the recesses of the mountains; quiet villages 
nestle on every point of vantage; here smiles a breadth 
of waving corn; there ^tends the wooded demesne of 
some ancient family. It is in the heart of scenery so 
varied; so romantio; and so agreeable that the incident 
occurred which is told in the following simple narra¬ 
tive 

It was towards the end of July, and the weather was 
serene and sunny as the weather of the north. The heat 
had been intense aU the morning, and the population of 
Glenorchy was scattered over the meadows, mowing and 
carting the hay. Short and tall, young and old, worked 
heartily, so as to collect before night a portion of the 
precious harvest. At the hour of seven there came an 
interval of repose, and the labourers tlirew themselves 
under the shade of the nearest trees, to enjoy their simple 
repast. On the lawn of the neighbouring park s^ 
party of ladies and gentlemen, to one of whom we are 
now to be indebted for the facts of a pathetic story. 

In the midst of this sylvan enjoyment, he says, a 
strange sound in the'air, above us attracted our attention. 
Seized with a momentary alarm, we raised our eyes up¬ 
wards; there swooped a majestic eagle, poising himself 
superbly on his mighty wings. He seemed to pass in 
review before him the crowd of mon and women assem¬ 
bled not far from his own royal demesne; the pride and 
yet the scourge of the countryside, he was well known to 
every mountaineer, who would point out to the stranger 
his eyrie suspended on the summit of a cloud-capt rook, 
generally regarded as , inaccessible. Seized by his un- 
eri’ing talons, many a lamb, many a Idd had disappeared 
from the pasturages. However, until this occasion he 
had never approached go nigh to human habitations, 
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Suddenly he stooped—immediately recovered his flight— 
« and with a more rapid beating of his wings, regained his 
asylum. At the same instant a sharp keen cry arose 
I ■ which froze the blood of everf listener; a dead silence 

i succeeded, to be followed by a terrible outburst of terror 

I and despair. 

^ “Anna Lambert 1 Anna Lambert I The eagle has 

I carried off Anna Lambert’s babel” Such was the con- 

! fused cry of innumerable voices. 

; Immediately everybody arose and rushed towards the 

i ,: . well-known rock, where was perched the eagle’s eyrie, 

i At its base collected almost the whole population of the 

;. countryside; men and women moved to tears by sympathy 

and compassion, and all eyes were turned towards the 
eagle’s nest, We could perceive both the eagle and his 
mate, perched .immovable upon the scarped rock,- and 
levelling their fiery glances at the surging crowd which 
I Jtecd to and fro beneath, like the billows of a sea. 

l^ere are moments in life when each one of us, even 
the mopt powerful, recognizes the nothingness of human 
pride. 

“Weak creatures that wo arol^’ cried an aged but 
stalwart mountaineer who stood beside me, “wliat can 
we do in such a moment as this 1 Pray, and nothing 
y more.” 

These words acted upon the crowd like an electric 
shock. Everybody knelt, and the prayers of anguish- 
stricken hearts rose towards heaven, imploring the ^vine 
help, in the hour of man’s bitter need. 

Meanwhile, what had become of the unfortunate mother, 
young Anna Lambert, only jult made a widow by a 
cruel fate! Seated on a fragment of rock, motionless as 
if frozen, with dry and staring eyes that glowed with the 
deep fire of despair, she never burned her gaze from the 
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eagles. Suddenly, animated by a supernatural force, she 
arose, and as if her feet had wings, flew across the ravines 
and through the thickets, and from crag to crag, ever 
directing hei' heedless flight towards the (syrie which con¬ 
tained her heart’s treasured darling, and climbing the 
steep, abrupt, and dangerous flank of the mountain, She 
mounted higher and yet higher, more rapidly than the 
chamois hunter pursues his prey; more insensible to 
dread than the chamois himself, when he poises on tho 
brink of the precipice. 

“She will fall, she will fall! She cannot escape being 
dashed headlong into tho abyss,” cried those who re¬ 
garded, panic-stricken, her rapid movements] “see, she 
totters—she tremhlos—she falls I” 

And the women, sobbing, tlirow tlioinsolvcs on the 
ground to shut out from their eyestliD torrihle catas¬ 
trophe. 

“ Is there no one here,” cried Lady Amelia Macdoimiil, 
“who dares follow the unfortimato Anna, and attempt 
to save her!” , 

“Mark Stuart, my^daughter’s hushaud,” cried the aged 
Highlander of whom I have already spoken] “Mark 
Stuart,” he shouted, in a voice that resounded far among 
the mountains. Then, with his hand jilaced before his 
mouth, he gave utterance to so shrill and piercing a call 
that the very eagles appeared startled by it. ^ 

“ Yes, yes,” repeated those around us, “ if any one can 
Save her it is Mark Stuart, our gallant sailor.” 

A man of almost colossal stature, and with a skin 
embrowned by exposure to a tropic sim, making his way 
through the orow^ approached the old man, 

“ Help her, help her I” was the universal cry, and every 
hand was outstretched to where Anna hung between life 
and death on the side of the rook 
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" Take this, and save her,” added Lady Amelia, press¬ 
ing her purse upon him] “ and double the sum shall he 
yours, brave man, if you place her in safety.” 

“ Keep your gifts, my lady,”# said Stuart, in a brief, 
dry tone] “when the life of a Christian is in jeopardy, 
ray father’s son does not ask for a reward. Pray, rather, 
that God may assist me] and you, my father, give me 
your blessing.” 

He bent his Icnee before the old man, who, placing his 
hand on the sailor’s black and curly hair, blessed him 
and commended him to God. Then he set forth on his 
dangerous enterprise. 

All this time Anna continued to ascend the mountain.' 
“Should she pause .to take breath?” She did not laiow. 
Her child, her cliild l that was her only thought. Ko eye 
could discern where she planted her feet or placed her 
hands] Providence alone prevented the shifting stone 
from falling, and strengthened the feeble root which 
tabled in lier hurried grasp. 

The crowd below bent their eyes with feverish im¬ 
patience on Mark Stuart’s movements] every heart was 
agitated by mingled hope and fear, While the brave young 
man made his way undaunted over masses of stones, 
trunks of dead or dying trees, and frightful chasms. 
Half the road—the least dangerous portion—was already 
accomplished] hut before him rose up heavenward the 
pyramid *of rocks, At this sjPectacle a sudden vertigo 
seized him and deprived him momentarily of his strength] 
for the first time he trembled, and covered his face with 
Ms hands. 

We in the valley remarked his discouragement, and our 
confidence declined with his. The murmur of sorrow 
arose once more ] we no longer hoped for the safety of 
the heroic creature, who, all ^the while impelled by a 
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, mother’s love, sustained by her firm eoiifldenoe in God, 
pursued her frightful road without looking around her. 
She ascends, still she ascends, somotiraes hesitating and 
tui'Ding aside, sometimes disappearing from our gaze 
when she glides through the rooky lissiiros, She pro¬ 
ceeds, it is plain, on no settled plan; but a speeios of 
divination, a marvolloiis instinct, guides her towards the 
part of the mountain capable of being oscaladed, In 
despite of obstacles, in despite of our doubts and fears, 
we see her mounting liighor and higher, and our anxiety 
reaches its height. At length she has attained her goal, 
though it seems too great a marvel for our eyes to credit 
it. Soon, however, a horrid screaming is hoard above her 
head; furious, the two eagles dart towards her, threaten¬ 
ing her with their sharp beaks and their deadly talons, 
Surely now she is lostl Horror and alarm suspend our 
breath. But, 0 wonder I 0 power of maternal love and of 
the human eyei To our great astonishment the liirds of 
prey wheel far away, and, with repeated cries, settle ^\\ 
the old trank of a lightning-riven tree, suspended a thou¬ 
sand feet above the rolling ton'ent, * 

Trembling, agitated alike with joy and sorrow, the 
tender mother flings herself upon the oaglo’g eyrie; her 
child is there, lying upon a bod of bones, in the midst of 
the disgusting remains of slaughtered animals. 

“She is dead, she is dead I” she exclaimed. 

But no; as it has sevefal times happened undbr similar 
circumstances, in Switzerland or tlio Tyrol, tlio little 
creature has not been immediately torn to pieces; slm is 
uninjured; her delicate limbs, her sweet, fair face, have 
not been disfigured by those cruel talons; even the linen 
robes which wrap her round are in as good a condition 
as when the child was just now deposited upon the 
meadow sward 
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Thereupon the mother, with anxiety, and as if .she 
i feared to trouble her happy slumber, softly drew the 
infant from the frightful cradle. She fancied a slight 
. movement perceptible, but diirs^ not believe it until a 
feeble moan fell on her unquiet ear, 

“ She lives, my child lives!” exclaimed Anna Lambert, 
And tlie same moment, as delirious with joy as she 
had formerly been with anguish, she clasped her to 
her throbl)ing heart, Tears wore wanting to hex burn¬ 
ing eyes, but the fountain of a motlier’s Ixoast was not 
dried up, and with an indoscribalile delight she hung 
over her darling babe, while she, ignorant of the dangers 
whicli she had escaped, and which still threatened lier, 
clung closely to the maternal bosom, full of warmth 
and life. 

But, tliis monqmt past, tlio strong tension of the nerves, 
which alone had enabled her to aceomplisli such an act 
of heroism, began to relax. Anna was restored to herself, 
to nhr natural weakne.ss, and perceived only too clearly 
all the dangers which pres,se(l around her. Then indeed 
she felt tlio liurror of her position, ami the blood froze in 
, her veins. • 

“How shall I descend this stoop rookf she cried. 
“But God, who has sustained mo hitherto, will not siiflbr 
me and my babe to perish,” sho added in all tho confi¬ 
dence of a simple and earnest faith. Looking around, 
she ohserfod the trimk of an ol5 tree whicli her feet had 
loosened during her ascent, glide slowly down the side of 
the moimtain, until, at a considerable distance, it was 
checked by some slight obstacle. .For the poor mother 
this mBignifioaiit event was a gteam of light, She, too, 
would suffer herself to drop down the seme gradual 
incline, and already she felt herself supported by a super¬ 
natural power. She rose, animated with fresh courage. 
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With a neckerchief she fastened her infant securely round 
her neck, and, from this moinent, no longer hesitates. « 

With eyes half-closed she follows the shattered tree, j 

keeps as well as she can*in the track it has marked out, . 
and suffers herself to glide down the rock. A few mo¬ 
ments, and a slight hillock, supported by a few roots, 
checks the heroic mother’s descent and affords her time 
to breathe, A new boldness animates her; she again 
starts on her perilous path, and feels herself doscendirig 
lower and yet lower. 

And now the mother’s destruction sooms inevitable. 

She hangs on the brink of an abyss which the eye cannot 
sound. The rock plunges down—down, sheer, abrupt, and 
precipitous, not affording the smallest ledge whore one’s foot i 

may M support. Anna’s precautions rodoulilo; her faith 
in God does not waver; and catching sigljt of a troo whoso 
branches overhang the chasm, she boldly springs at one of 
the stoutest, and sways herself to the other side I Saved . 

as by a miracle, she resumes her perilous journey, tliff very 
thought of which might shako the nerves of a strong 
man. Suddenly she hoars at lier side a weak and tremb¬ 
ling voice, Surprised, she looks around; a goat, with . 
her two kids, is before hor—a guide sent by Heaven! 

She knows the caution with which these animals descend 
from the loftiest rocks into the lowest valleys, and pro- ‘ 

pares to follow them in their safe but difficult jiath. She 
feels that she is saved, and for the first time tlie over¬ 
wrought lioart finds relief in a flood of tears, 

A few steps further, and Mark Stuart is at her sidiri . 

Now, indeed, she feels restored to life and her follow- 
creatures. But the restbration overcomes a brain already 
too tightly strung; and it is a poor pale woman, fainting 
and half dead, whom the brave sailor carries, with no 
little difficulty and perij^ doTO the mountain-side, and 
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places in our midst, We lavish our cares upon her, and 
by degrees she recovers; she opens her eyes; she calls for 
her child; she clasps her to her bosom, and weeps in an 
. ecstasy of joy! '* 

Such was the incident of the Eagle’s Eyrie. It is, we 
may add, a tiue story. 


AMONG THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 

Mr. .Tohnsoii, a Yirginian merchant, having been called 
by important business into Kentucky, set out from the 
now famous city of Richmond early in'March, 1790, with 
Mr. M,ay, a rosidpnt of Petersburg, in the same state, his 
friend, and a wealthy Kentucky landlord. Both repaired 
to the hanks of tlie great Kantawa. There they met 
with .5acoh Sldll, a merchant of Greenhriar Court-house, in 
Virginia^ carrying also into Kentucky a large supply of 
merchandise. They purchased conjointly one of those 
Imats specially intended for the navigation of the Ohio, 
which, as they are unable to reascend it, aie only just 
strong enough to boar the downward voyage, and conse¬ 
quently cost little; they are long flat skiffs without decks, 

Eml larking with their wares and a supply of provisions, 
they dropped down the river, guiding the boat themselves, 
Nor was this a matter of difficulty, for during the whole 
route—that is, to Limestone, 295 miles-“it is only neces¬ 
sary to keep the boat's head in the current, whose, extreme 
velocity renders useless sails or* oars. At the point of 
confluence of the Kantawa with the Ohio, at Point Plea¬ 
sant, tlioso three voyagers met with three others waiting 
for an opportunity to pass onward to Kentucky; they 
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were William Flinn, of Point Pleasant, a small trader 
well accustomed to tlic voyage, Dolly and Peggy Flomiiig, *' 
young maidens of the same place, travelling under their ^ 

friends protection to scfttle in Kentucky. . [ 

Starting from Point Pleasant early in the morning of ■ 

Friday, the 20th of M.arch, they accomplisliod one hun¬ 
dred and ten miles in twenty-two hours. It was then 
five o’clock a.m.; they were not far distant from th(! mouth ^ 

of the Scioto, and they were reckoning that in all pro¬ 
bability they should reach Lime,stone Imforo daybreak on 
the morrow, when they heard the most heart-rending cries. 

These proceeded from two men, who, spealcing English, 

implored their assistance, informing them tliat they had 

escaped from captivity among the Indians, Imt had eaten j 

no food for four days. They praye.d them if they could 

not receive them into the boat, to furnish tliem at least 

with a little nourishment, 

The first emotion of all tlie passengem was to speed to ^ 

the succour of these unfortunates; Imt tlie soconll, for 
some among them, was an appr(ih(3iiBion that l^y doing 
so they tliemsolvos might fall into tlie hands of the In¬ 
dians. Mr. Johnson and Mr, May candidly avowing. 
their alarm, it was combated by the two otlier men, who 
considered it as baseless, and by the two women, who, be¬ 
longing to the more tender and pitiful sex, censured as f 

cruel and barbarous the rcluetanco of the two merchants 
to endeavour to save tlio lives of men on the hriiik of 
expiring. 

For some time the dispute was prolonged; Messrs. 

Johnson and May still feeling the same vague presenti¬ 
ment of danger, but shrinking from a more decided course 
of opposition; the Immanity of their companions raising 
on their cheeks the hlusli of shame ami self-reproacli. 

The two poor fugitivi^s kept pace upon the shore with 
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the bark as the current bore it onward. Their com- 
% plaints, their cries, their expressions of despair redoubled, 
when 'William Flinn, who was thorouglily acquainted 
, with every acre of ground in Kentucky, proposed to land 
alone, and carry some bread to the starving wretches, if 
they would put him ashore. He assured them that he 
could detect the Indians at a distance if they pursued 
him; that then the boat might safely push off into the 
stream; while he himself, following along the hank, would 
reach Limestone on the next day without falling into 
hostile hands. 

It would have been harsh as well as useless for Johnson 
and May to oppose this generous proposition, for Jacob 
Sldll and the two maidens eagerly supported it. The 
boat was accordingly steered for the hank, along which 
the two unfortimates were dragging themselves in an 
attitude of extreme suffering, 

'Why is it that benevolence and humanity are so. often 
decei'Wed'! The presentiment or apprehension of the two 
merchants was not groundless; these men were two traitors 
bribed % the Indians, who followed their track, only 
^ keeping at some short distance from’the river, and lurk¬ 
ing behind the trees which bordered its banks. 'When 
the bark was close inshore they suddenly sprang forward, 
and showed themselves, twenty-five or thirty in number, 
uttering the most horrid yells, and pouring in a discharge 
of muskefry upon the voyagerl Mr. May and DoUy 
Fleming were Idlled by the first fire; the others, as aston¬ 
ished as terrified, endeavoured to push'off into the cur¬ 
rent; but already in too shallow water, and their ^ skill 
paralyzed by the presence of a great danger, they made 
but slow progress. 

The Indians continued their fire; Jacob Sldll was 
wounded, and two horses that h^l been put on board fell 
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dead. Terror seized hold of the three survivors, and they 
became almost incapable of managing the boat. 

The fury of the Indians increased in proportion to their 
chances of success. Sojno of them sprang into the water 
and swam towards the boat, while the others from the 
bank threatened the voyagers with an instant diacliarge 
if they ofiered any resistance, The boat was therefore 
draivn ashore, and the imfoitunato Americans landed in 
the midst of the shouting and exultant Indians, whose 
rage appeared to have subsided in the gratification of 
victory! , They held, out to the voyagers their hands, 
wMcli the latter accepted, with more or less eagerness, 
according to their degree of fear, and it may well be 
imagined that this was extreme, although the nature of 
their reception tended to calm their anxiety. 

While some of tho Indians welcomed them thus, and 
led them a short distance from the lank, others wore 
engaged in pillaging tho boat, and carrying ashore all the 
merchandise and provisions; and there were othe;» who 
felled wood and kindled a fire. To this spot wore re* 
moved all the booty, and the victims slain by their first 
discharge; the latter, after having been stripped of all 
their clothes, were immediately scalped, and the bodies 
flung into the river. Ir. May was Johnson’s intimate 
friend—the friend of many years; to the latter, therefore, 
the spectacle was an inconceivable torture. The savages 
placed the scalps to diy near the fire, that Miey might 
afterwards be included among the barbarous trophies of 
their tribe. 

None of the clothes of Peggy Fleming wore touched. 
The throe men wore siaippod with more or less rigour, 
according to the humour of thoso intrusted with tho task, 
and those by whom they were surrounded. For instance, 
Mr. Johnson, doprived^of his coat and waistcoat) wa^' 


half-stripped of his sliirt, when one of the Indians who 
had before refrained from interfering with his compulsory 
toilette, forcibly threw it over him, and spoke to Ms plun¬ 
derer in what Was evidently a tope of anger. The same 
Indian provided him with a wrapper to compensate for 
the loss of his coat and waistcoat. His shoes were re¬ 
moved and exchanged for mocassins,—Indian shoes made 
with deer’s skin. His trousers and stockings were left to 
him for the present. All the clothes thus taken from the 
prisoners were added to the rest of the plunder. The 
Indians had by this time increased to about seventy in 
number, including a dozen women. 

Their chief gathered them aroimd the fire, and there, 
tomahawk in hand, he harangued them for about a 
quarter of an hour, with wonderful fluency of speech, 
and ivitli the gesture, the tone, and the expression of 
enthusiasm; he ;^ointed successively to the sky, the earth, 
the river, and the prisoners. At nearly every phrase 
the Indians, who had listened with great attention, 
applauded by a species of guttural sound, deep, prolonged, 
and meranclioly. 

The booty was distributed among* the seven different 
‘ tribes who had engaged in the expedition. Three of the 
prisoners were allotted to the tribe of the Shawnees, the 
most numerous in this little army, and to whom belonged 
the chief; the other, William Flinn, was handed over to 
the Cherfkees; each was speeially intrusted to the 
guardiansMp of an Indian, who was charged to answer 
for his prisoner with his life, The prisoners, though 
thus apportioned, remained together, and were allowed 
free communication with one another. 

It was now that the two men who had beguiled them 
into the ambuscade rejoined the Indians. Their unfortu¬ 
nate victims overwhelmed them with reproaches, although 
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somewhat moderate in tone, lest their captors should 
understand them, They attempted to excuse tliemsokes 
by saying they had acted under compulsion, and to save 
their own lives. They,were two Kentuckians who, six 
months before, had boon captured in their own liabita- 
tions by these same Indians, and had been several 
times since employed by them as decoys to entrap their 
countrymen. 

The provisions found in the boat were eaten by the 
Indians, who, however, shared them generously with 
their prisoners. Night arrived, and each person laid 
down to sleep under the trees, the prisonor.s surrounded 
by the tribes to whom they had been allotted, and more 
closely watched hy the Indian to whom their custody 
had hoGU confided. Peggy Fleming, although not 
abandoned hy her guard, was for this niglit clo,soly 
hemmed in by the women. Mr. Jolrason was hound liy 
the elbows, and each end of the rope was fastened to a 
far-off tree in such a manner that he could not lie,down 
to sleep. Yet this was not enough to trainiuillize the 
fear of his guard, who passed round his neclc a cord 
wMeh he attached to a tree in his roar,—a cord which 
did not press him painfully, hut which, hearing a largo 
bell suspended to it, would have aroused the whole en¬ 
campment at the slightest movement which he made. 
Nearly the same precautions were taken with all tlio 
other prisoners, The two white traitor-s woAt entirely 
free, and some Indians were posted at a certain distanoo 
all around to guard against the approach of any foe. 

Next morning the prisoners, released from their trees, 
were restored to as much freedom as they had enjoyed 
on the preceding evening, 

About ton o’clock the Indians stationed on the hank 
of the Ohio gave waniijig that a boat was coming down 
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the river. The prisoners were then ordered to join 
company with the two men who, the day before, had so 
cruelly deceived them, and to summon to their aid by all 
possible means the voyagers in^the approaching boat. 

' It would be easier, perhaps, to form n just idea of the 
horror which such a proposal excited than of the fear 
which the certainty of death, if they refused, inspired; for 
the order was accompanied by the most terrible throats, 
and (lid not give them any opportunity of hesitation. 

There was no rcsourco hut in obedience. Mr. John¬ 
son, however, secretly vowed, since self-preservation com- 
[lelled him to form one of the perfidious band, not to 
render himself by any voluntary word or action guilty of 
the slavery, and peihaps the death, of the poor follows 
in the boat. He had no need to do so; his corapanioiis 
acted with sufficient .skill to impose on the humanity of the 
voyagers, who, rvlthout hesitation, made for the hank in 
their eager desire to relieve the imfortnnato. Scarcely 
had they drawn near when the Indians leapt out from 
their covert, poured in a deadly fire, and killed or 
woumleu tlie six occupants of tho boat. Shouts of 
triumpli succeeded to their yells of rage. Tho boat was 
'(puiokly seized; two of tho victims wore not yet dead; a 
blow of the tomahawk terminated their misfortunes and 
their lives. The six scidps were carried off, placed to 
dry, and tho booty divided with much impartiality but 
little coreiiony. » 

A short time afterwards the approach of three other 
boats was annoitncod by tho sentinels; the same strata¬ 
gem was employed, but this time without success. The 
voyagers, who were bound for ^{entucky, suffered no 
temptation to turn them aside from their route. The 
Indians fired upon them, but the Ohio being nearly a 
mile wide, the balls did not touch the hoats, Their 
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occupants were not the less terrified, and in their terror 
adopted a resolution which might have proved fatal to 
them. They crowded into one boat, thinking by the 
union of the three parties to quicken their voyage 
and accelerate their escape; the other boats they aban- ‘ 
doned to the current, The division of the boats gave 
the Indians the hope of becoming masters of them; this 
they would never have attempted,if the voyagers had 
pursued their route without any change of plan; for, 
greedy rather than daring in their enterqirises, the Indians 
never attack unless fully confident of a great superiority 
of strength. 

Encouraged by their numbers, and the evident alarm 
of theii’ enemies, they determined on pursuit. They had 
already captured, as we have seen, two boats; to the 
number of thirty they embarked on board these, with 
their prisoners, and made with all the cpeed they could 
after the fugitives. The two boats which had been 
abandoned were soon overtaken, and they redoubled 
their efforts to get up with the third. They firoif upon 
it with aU the guns they carried; they raised fee most 
piercing yells; but all in vain. The boat rapidly 
increased its distance, and Approached a place where the ' 
Indians knew they would themselves be in danger; they 
accordingly desisted from the chase, and contented 
themselves with the rich booty which had fallen into 
their hands,—consisting, of the effects, provisions, and 
wealth of four yirginian families designing to fonn a 
settlement in Kentucky. 

^They transported their plunder, to the shore, and. 
without waiting to divide it, threw themselves eagerly 
on some barrels of whisky, drinking to such an excess 
feat they were speedily intoxicated. Sk or seven 
among them, to whom the charge of the plunder was 
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confided, had received orders to remain sober; but all 
, the rest lay upon the ground in a lethargic slumber, and 
among them the chief and guards of the prisoners, 
William Elinn also had drank gnough whisky to be in 
fee same state as his masters. 

Mr. Johnson, occupied by gloomy meditations, had 
taken no part in this disgusting orgie, Hi.s thoughts 
were directed to the perils of his position, and the possi¬ 
bility of escaping fi’om it, He fancied that an oppor- 
tunity offered itself in the deep sleep of those who sur¬ 
rounded them. He confided his plan to Jacob Skill, 
near whom he was lying. The boats were moored to 
piles along the hank at a .short distance: the night was 
dark; reach one of these impcrcoived, omliark in it, and 
aliandon thomsolvos to the current; escape was certain 1 
At all events, if they were siirpiised, death was not more 
than that to wfiicli they were destined at some early 
date, Jacob Skill entered all fee more eagerly into 
tlie project heciiuso, Imt two hours before, he had escaped 
death hjr a spijcics of miracle. A,n Indian, in fee madness 
of intoxication, had smhlonly rushed upon him with 
uplifted tomahawk, -and would have ,ic.alped him had not 
two others, more sober, aiT().sted for the time his violence. 

The last words of their (hdiberations wore spoken in a 
whisper, when, an Indian, seated at so groat a distance 
from thorn feat it seemed impossihio that he could hear 
them, ovG» if he understood Engiish, arose, came towards 
them, and bound tlicra as on fee preceding night; and 
this without any demonstration of anger, without uttering 
a single word. 

If you can conceive the happiness with which the 
prisoners had looked forward but a moment before to 
what snomod a certain prospect of escape, it is impossible 
to form an idea of feeir misery, now feat their hopiss 
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were suddenly dashed to the ground. Closely bound to 
a tree, separated from one another, convinced by a too 
bitter experience that the most jealous surveillance was 
over them at the moment when they thought it most . 
distant, they saw themselves utterly lost. They recalled 
the thousand instances of the barbarity which the Indians 
exercised upon those who unhappily fell into their hands. 
They knew that they were destined to undergo the most 
humiliating outrages, the most painful fatigues, the 
cruellest punishments, most barbarously protracted; and 
they were simrounded by the men who, embruted to-day 
in the stupor of drunkenness, would be on the morrow 
the authors of their tortures. Lost in these melancholy 
reflections, the two unfortunate prisoners dragged through 
the weary night, 

The return of day awoke the Indians,from their slum¬ 
bers; the prisoners were unbound as on the preceding 
morning. This, the third day of their captivity, was 
passed in a continuation of the drunken orgie, for»which 
the remainder of the spirituous liquors furnisjjied the 
means. 

On the following'day—the fourth—the chief, consider- _ 
ing their expedition had proved sufficiently lucrative, 
declared it at an end, and the different tribes engaged in 
it put themselves en route for their respective habitations. 
They were all from the neighbourhood of Lakes Ontario 
and Erie. * 

Johnson, Jacob Skill, and Peggy Fleming had been 
allotted, as we have already said, to the tribe of the 
Shawnees, consisting of about forty Indians; they quitted 
the bank of tho Oliiodd company, leaving William Flinn 
in the hands of the Oherokees, 

On the first day’s march Johnson was forced to drive 
a cow which had formed a part of the cargo of the two 


I 
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abandoned boats. Jacol) Skill, being wounded, had no 
y other care than to follow the march of tho troop. Peggy 
Fleming, sometimes surrounded by Indians, sometimes 
. by women, went along as she pleased, and all three had 
full liberty to assemble together, without so far exciting 
among the Indians any mistrust or irritation. The large 
share of plunder apportioned to this tribe was carried by 
the horses captured in the boats and by the Indians, who 
were, on this first day’s march, loaded with what the 
horses could not carry, and who, from time to time, 
shared their burdens with Mr. Johnson. 

This fii’st march was only five miles long. 

The Shawnees halted in a vast and beautiful valley, 
whore, under very thickly set trees, were depastured about 
forty horse.s, which, since the commencomeiit of the 
expedition, had, been captured from different voyagers 
and despatched to this spot. The cow was now slain, 
roasted, and eaten; all that remained, when on the 
morr»w the march was resumed, the Indians abandoned; 
but til* troop was then diminished in numbers, the chief 
and eight or ten of his followers mounting the swiftest 
. horses and riding on in advance, to arrive more quicldy 
at their huts. They took with them Peggy Fleming, 
who, to save her life, showed an evident desire to please 
the chiefs and Indians on whom it depended, and thus 
found favour in their eyes. She was placed upon one of 
the best Sorses, and during the*remainder of her journey 
was less apprehensive as to the dangers of her future. 

Her two unfortunate companions not having the same 
means of pleasing their masters continued their journey 
as sorrowfully as they had citoimenced it. Only the 
horses of tho tribe being more numerousj and the cow 
being Idlled, they had nothing to carry or to look after. 
The troop resumed their mardi every morning about 
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eight or nine o’clock, after breakfasting on some dried 
meats captoed in the boats, or on the remains of the 
meal of the day before. About noon they halted, and 
cooked the fl.Tiima.1s killed by their hunters; the hour of ^ 
the halt being sometimes regulated by their success in 
the chase. After dinner they continued their march 
until one hour before nightfall; then they supped as they 
had dined, smoked in silence, and laid down to sleep on 
the hides of animals. The prisoners were bound every 
evening, and released in the morning previous to the 
commencement of the day’s jornmey. 

During the march some of the Indians dispersed them¬ 
selves, in search of prey; others brought up the rear to 
guard against pursuit, for Indian mistrust and watchful¬ 
ness are both extreme. If any of the Indians in the 
main body or the rear-guard, so to speark, perceived any 
game, they killed it just as the regular hunters might do. 
They slew only as much game as was required for the 
next repast, the immense riches of these forests" never 
allowing them any cause of apprehensiou as to What the 
morrow might hrjng forth. The game, killed and 
plucked, was cut into large pieces, and fixed upon small • 
pointed stakes thrust into the ground. A fire was 
Idndled around them, the women being generally in¬ 
trusted with the management of the flziwm Every pre¬ 
caution was taken to prgvent the fire from igpiting the 
adjacent trees. 

The march continued, The frequent conversations ^ 
which took place between Skill and Johnson awakened, 
however, the suspicions of the Indians, and, the troop 
dividing into two parties, Johnson was attached to one 
and Skill to the other, while by different routes they 
proceeded to the common rendezvous. 

The monotony of thfi remainder of the route was un- 
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interrupted by any accidents; and never seemed John- 
? son’s prospects more gloomy or hopeless than when the 
hour of his .deliverance unexpectedly drew near. A 
- French Canadian merchant having learned from some 
Indians that the Shawnees bore along with them a white 
prisoner, set out to meet the tribe, and with rare gener¬ 
osity offered to pm’chase his liberty. The proposal was 
at first rejected, and a second attempt met with no 
better success. But the Shawnees, longing for another 
drunken orgie, and being in want of whisky, one of 
them proposed to sell Johnson for such a supply as might 
enable them to revel in abundance before incurring the 
chances of a new campaign. 

One morning, at daybreak, he was summoned by two 
chiefs, who mounted him on horseback and rode off with 
him at full speed. Ignorant of what they intended, the 
. prisoner thought his last hour had come; but his, fears 
were soon dispelled. After a gallop of five miles he 
founcf himself in the immediate vicinity of M. Du- 
clioqueVs house—M. Duchoquet being the merchant 
who had twice unsuccessfully endeavoured to redeem 
him. After a few glasses of whisky the bargain was 
concluded; six hundred small silver bucldes being the 
price of his liberty, As their value was about fourpenoe 
a piece his ransom amounted to nearly ten pounds ster- 
,ling. , ' . 

Who can describe the happiness of the man thus 
rescued from a death of agony or a lifelong captivity! 
At first his emotions overpowered him, but under the 
generous care of M. Duchoquet he in time recovered his 
tranquillity, and was able to express his gratitude. 

Unable, to return to the territories of the United 
States without guides, he was compelled to wait for the 
season when M. Duchoquet woflld set out for Canada; 
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meaEwliile, lie resided in his house, and assisted him in 
his commercial transactions. At length, in the month of 
June, they departed for Canada, and on the 13th of the 
same month arriyed eft Detroit, where Johnson took 
leave of his generous preserver and hospitable host. 
The British governor gave him a free passage in a sloop- 
of-var to Niagara; Jrom thence, coasting in a canoe the 
banks of Lake Ontario, and entering the Oswego river, 
he returned to Virginia by way of Albany and New 
York, and was received by his family and friends like 
one newly risen from the grave. He had been six weeks 
a prisoner among the Indians. 

It is satisfactory to add that both Peggy Fleming and 
Jacob Skill were restored to their native land, the former 
through the intervention of the generous Duchoquet, the 
latter effecting his escape by his own,com’age and in¬ 
genuity. . WilHam Flinn was the only one who perished, 
hawng been cruelly tortured to death by the savages into 
whose hands his very humanity had betrayed him* , 


JEAN DE BETHENOOUET, WHILOM KING GF 
THE OANAEY ISLANDS. 

It is- my purpose to tell you as simply as possible, after 
tlie ancient chronicle, the history of that most illustrious 
personage, Messire Jean de B^thencourt, Lord of Grain- 
ville la Teinturifere, of Saint Sire under Neufchtol, of 
Lincouit, of Riville, of'Grand Quesnay, of Hugaeleu, of 
Gomel in Caux, Baron de St. Martin le Gaillard, in the 
county of Eu, and Ohamberlain to the King of France, 
Charles VI; the which? Jean, through his wonderful dis- 
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coveries as a navigator and his great prowess in remote 
seas, became King of the Canaries, and flourished, in the 
enjoyment of that high dignity, in the earlier years of the 
,. fifteenth century. <* 

Scarcely had France, so vexed with adversity and rent 
by invasion in the unhappy reigns of Philip of Valois, and 
John his son, obtained an interval of repose and tran¬ 
quillity through the successes of Charles, surnamed the 
Wise, when the adventurous spirit of the bold Normans— 
true descendants of the ancient Vildngir—flamed forth 
anew, and the old lust of conquest and greed of battle 
incited them to deeds of emprise. 

The glowing accounts of the Greek and Roman geo¬ 
graphers, and some vague traditions which had descended 
from generation to generation, awoke in the minds of 
many adventurers a desire to search out the Fortunate 
Islands of antiquity—those beautiful Hesperides, the sup¬ 
posed scene of at least a portion of the arduous and 
immortal labours of Hercules. 

The*>Phc8nicians appear to have been the earliest navi¬ 
gators who, in a very remote age, discovered these famous 
islands. Five hundred years befo're Christ a Cartha¬ 
ginian fleet, under the great admiral Hanno, which pene¬ 
trated into the Atlantic, and descended the African coast 
as far as Cape Blanco, again brought the Fortunate group 
within the knowledge of civilized man. The memory of 
the discowy passed, howevciyin the course of time, into 
a vague, floating legend, which the Greeks seized upon as 
a suitable groundwork for one of their gi'aceful fables. It 
was there that the spirits of the happy departed enjoyed 
the rewards of a well-spent life: And most joyous and 
delightful was their existence, for in those Islands of the 
Blessed (al rwv MaK&pbiv vf}ifoi) man was never troubled 
by snow, nor winter, nor much? rain; but “Ocean,” says 
>*„ ■ ■■ 
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old Homor, “oternally sends up tlio shrill-broatlimg winds 
of ZephyruS'to refresh the Soil.” 

The Eomans first became acciuainted with the legend, 
and identified it 'withthe Canary and Madeira groups,- 
about the close of the internooine wars of Marius and 
Sulla According to Plutarch, when the Eoman adyen- 
turer Sertorius was at or near Glides {ie., Cadia), in 
B,o. 82, he encountered certain mariners who described 
themselyes as having recently returned from the Atlantic 
islands, also called the “Islands of the Blest,” They spoke 
of these islands in terms of rapturous eulogy. Moderately 
watered by occasional showers, rofreslioil liy moist and 
gentle breezes, not only did their burning soil amply . 
repay the labour of the hnsbandinan, but even .spontane¬ 
ously produced sufficient^ food for the support of tlioir 
iiiliabitiiiits, The climate was genial and healthy at all 
seasons of the year; the woods were tliick and green; 
exquisite odours filled the atmo,sphere; golden sunshine 
brooded over the encircling seas. The iraaginationrof the 
bold Eoman was fired by this glowing account,'’and. he 
contemplated retiring to tliis Elysium to pass his days in 
prosperous tranquillity, when he was compelled to aban¬ 
don his design from the preference shown by the Oilician 
pirates of liis fleet for the plunder of lands they know, 
rather than the tamo pleasures of countries which lay 
beyond the limits of the familiar wo|’ld, ^ 

In the crash and tumult of the fall of the Eoman 
Empire the adventures of maritime discoverers and the 
studies of persevering geographers were alike forgotten, and 
it was not until the latter half of the thirteenth century 
that the Fortunate Islafids again attracted the attention 
of the bold and enterprising. Lancelot de Maloysel (Lan- 
ciloto dr Lanzaroto Maroxello), a Genoese, of French 
descent, appears to have been the first who then ap¬ 


proached the celebrated group, which was thenceforth 
y called the Canaries (from the number of wild dogs that 
infested them). He gave his own name to the island of 
.■ Lancerote, where, more than a totuiy afterwards, were 
discovered the remains of a castle which he had coU' 
structed. In 1344 Don Louis de la Cerda, admiral of 
Castile, who was also one of the admirals of France, 
obtained from Pope Clement VI. the high-sounding title 
of “King of the'Fortunate Islands;” and it is stated that, 
with the sanction of the King of Arragon, he equipped a 
couple of vessels and attacked the isle of Gomera—only to 
meet with a complete repulse at the hands of the native 
inhabitants. A cloud, however, hangs over the whole of 
this expedition, and it is sufficiently doubtful whether it 
ever took place. 

But the fact ifj well established that in the close of the 
fourteenth century the Spaniards made several vpyages to 
the Fortunate Islands—unfortunate, alas! in such inhuman 
visitoiB, for their sole object was to seize upon such of 
I the naWs as were distinguished by strength and vigour 
of body, and sell them into slavery. 

In these early ages of maritime adventure there existed 
a species of community between the Genoese, French, and 
Spanish mariners, and it was no uncommon tiling to see 
their fleets and crews combined, now in the service of : the 
King of France, and now in that of the King of Castile. 
They circ^ated throughout Europe the most extraordi¬ 
nary reports in reference to these far-famed islands, which 
soon directed thither the ships of other nations. From 
all these expeditions, nevertheless, no satisfactory results 
ensued; nothing even which afforded to the European 
nations any very certain idea of the climate, products, 
and resources of the discovered regions; and we shah 

soon find a King of Castile speaking of them as of strange 

■ ■ 
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and incrorlMe things, when onr liero, Jean de 'BStheri' 
court, resolved to essay a religious crusade thither. To ^ 
accomplish his pious object he obtained the license of 
Oharles VI—not as ye^dunged into the calamities which 
overshadowed the close of his reigri] mortgaged a large' 
portion of his estates to Kohert de Braquomont, his uncle, 
to defray his expenses; and enrolled, as rapidly as possible, 
a sufficient number of enterprising spMts. 

It is here, then, I commence the authentic history of 
tills noble seigneur, based upon tho namtivcs of his own 
chaplains, and the allusions and reports embodied in the 
writings of contemporary chroniclers, 

Jean de B6tliencourt set out from his mansion at Grain- 
villo en Caiix, and repaired to Kochollo, where he met 
with a good and honourahle knight named Gadifer de la 
Sale, who, as was the wont of those ancient chevaliers, 
was in quest of stirring adventures and tlceds of emprise, 
and accordingly entered into a parley with him, B6then- 
court told him many marvellous things touching his pro¬ 
jected enterprise, and Gadifer, never weary of harming to 
them, readily consented to accompany him in it. 

Together they set out from Eochello on the first day 
of May, U02, in a good stout sliip, well found and well 
equipped, most of her crow being Normans, and the rest 
Gascons, Angovins, and Poitovins, with the design of 
conquering the Fortunate Islands, and converting their 
inhabitants to the Oliriiftiaii faith. •' They mde sail for 
Belle Isle; but a contrary wind drove them towards Spain, 
where they made the port of Vivero. B6thencourt and 
his companions sojourned here eight days, and a tumult 
broke out among his followers which threatened the ruin 
of the expedition, but Bdtlienoourt and Gadifer succeeding 
in calming it. 

The adventurers th^i bore away for Capo Fimsterre, 
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hugged the coast of Portugal as far as Cape St Vincent, 

% and in due time arrived at the Spanish port of Cadiz. 
There B^thencourt was accused by some merchants of 
.Seville of having captured and plundered three trading 
vessels, and carried off to Seville to appear before the 
council of the King of Castile, where, like many other 
good men, he found it very difficult to prove himself inno¬ 
cent of a crime he had never committed. But during this 
delay his crew became wofully discouraged, and was seri¬ 
ously reduced in numbers by desertions. Bdthenoouit, 
however, lost none of his confidence—re-embarked and 
sailed from Cadiz for the Canaries direct, keeping closely 
to the land, as was the fashion of a still timid and uncer¬ 
tain navigation. For this voyage, which to-day is a mere 
summer cruise for a Thames yacht, and whose very limit 
is hut the first stopping-place of om’ Indian and Australian 
traders, presented itself to the imaginations of B^then- 
court’s companions with a more mysterious and temble 
character than nowadays attends an expedition to the 
Arctic'm 

It seemed to them that in those dim regions beyond the 
European waters there lived a nation of‘giants~of men who 
had no likeness to those of other countries, who went 
about in a state of nudity; and that the land was equally 
dissimilar to other countries; especially that wondrous 
island, visible from afar off, which soared up to the very 
heavens, and gave vent-a frightful thing, which weU 
might trouble the soul of the boldest mariner Mo strange 
clouds of smoke, sometimes illuminated by flames. Yet 
side by side with a thousand terrors beamed a thousand 
erraces; a fresh and smiling vegetation clothed the lavas 
and other volcanic products which composed the soil; 

. toxuriant woods glittered with golden fruit;^ and from 
their fragrant depths issued vast flights of birds, as re- 
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markable for tho melody of fclioii’ song as for tho luatro 
of their plumage. ^ 

As they mused over these marvels, known to them 
only from rumour aii^ tradition, they discovered, after 
five days’ sailing, the northernmost Canaries, whoso coasts 
.seemed to rise perpendicularly from tho bosom of the 
waves, The first seen was a mere islet, which Ihithoncourt 
named La Joijms6—iTi Spanish, either be¬ 

cause of its smiling aspect, or on account of the pleasure 
with which it was greeted. Another small island, sighted 
shortly afterwards, and which was clothed in agreeable 
verdure, they named La Gncime {in Spanish, Graciosa), 
Bright and glowing wore the prospects of tho adventurers, 
who could scarcely find sulficiont eulogistic appellations 
for tho new lands they discovered. 

Bfitlioiicourt next fell in with a third islet, free and un¬ 
clouded, which ho named iWmi Glair*oi Mj)nte Clara 
(Mount Clear); and, finally, ho disembarked at Lancmk, 
which tho natives-ahoiit three hundred in numlier, oxolu- 
sive of women and children-—called Tite-lioy-Qatfijif Hero 
ho endeavourod to seize upon some islanders to serve as 
iiit6rprctor.s in the coimtry, although lie had lirought one 
with him, but he did not succeed as quickly as he wished. 
Howcviu’, while deliberating with Gadifor and some other 
ijmiiWmmm of his late band, ho poreoived a body of 
natives descending the mountains, who announc(!d to him 
that their king Giiardaifia was disposed to have an in¬ 
terview with the strangers. 

Guardarfia and Btitliencourt accordingly met at an ap¬ 
pointed rendezvous, and the latter, by his cajolery, obtained 
pormisHiou to build in the i.sland a species of castellated 
mansion, which lie named Eubieon, Constructions of 
this kind did not appear oxtraoniinary in the eyes of the 
inhabitants of Lancerot^, for they tliemsolves, in common 



to Bertin de Berneval, a Norman gentleman, and some of 
his people; and after having cast anchor off the small isle of 
I where they made a very successful fishery of sea- 

j wolves, he repaired with Gadifer and the rest of his troop 

to reconnoitre the island of Fortaventura, which the natives 

called Erlanie, and which was divided into two kingdoms 
by the singular boundary of a stone wall. Except the 
inhabitants, who showed no disposition to welcome a 
foreign domination, everything in this island presented a 
j most attractive appearance. There were shadowy groves 

watered by limpid streams, plantations of date-trees, of 
j . various kinds of palms, and of tall whEe stems, rising 

% to the height of an oak or elm, which yielded "an unc- 
tnous and sweet-tasted liquor, and were no other than 
1. suga^cl\pes, besides a grass, or rather a species of lichen, 

i . named meille (orchal or white moss), from which a beam 

I tiful dye could be extracted. , 

j One night Gadifer, accompanied by Eemonnet de Lene- 

V ’ dan and some men-at-arms, penetrated as far as they could 

|;! into, the interior of the island, and reached a mountain, 

|. whence issued a crystal spring. His intention was to 

;■ surprise sojie of the* natives; kt these had no sooner 

j: descried his vessel than they had retired to the other end 

, of the island. 

i ■. Gadifer romainod there eight days; but provisions be- 

;; .; . ginning to fail him ho resolved tqmarch along the coast 
as far as a river named Yien de Palme, while the ship 
kept as near the island as possible, and there to fortify 
1 himself until he had subdued its inliabitants to the Catholic 
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faith But soon he was compelled, through want of pro¬ 
visions and the discontent of his crew, to return to the 
anchorage off Me Lohos, and from thence to cross ^vrth 
Bdthencourt to Lancerpte. But having everything to 
apprehend from the consequences of their nnndy conduct, 
no sooner had the saffors returned to the Castle Eubicon, 

than most of them deserted. 

B6thenoourt, after consulting with Gadifer, gave his mu¬ 
tinous followers to understand that he was disposed to re¬ 
turn to Europe for reinforcements. He put on shore aU the 
provisions that were not absolutely needful for the voyage, 
and setting sail,.dropped anchor off the other extremity 
of Lancerote. From thence he kept up for some time a 
secret correspondence with Gadifer through the agency of 
his chaplain, Jean Le Terrier, and Le Oourtois, one of ks 
followers, endeavouring to re-estahhsh peace and union 
among the companions of his enterprise. Shortly a er- 
wards, having given his instructions to Gadifer, and to 
Berth de Berneval, named Heutenant of the island of 
Lancerote, he steered towards Spain, with the ^sign of 
returning with the succours and reinforcements necessary 
for the prosecution-of his conquest. 

In his absence Berth de Berneval, who had become 
through an unworthy sentiment of jealousy the personal 
enemy of Gadifer, entered into various intrigues against 
him He enticed over to his faction several Gascon and 
Poitevh gentlemen. Gfidifer havhg been cupelled o 
visit the island of Lohos with only eleven attendants^ to 
procui-e some sea-wolves’ hides for repairing and renewing 
Ms companions’ shoes, Berth profited by the opportumty 
to throw the whole island into confusion, and bring^ms 
treachery to a climax With this view he entered into 
an arrangement with the owner of the Spanish ship la 
Trmkmr, which ha^ recently put in to the island of 
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Graciosa, by wMch, as a recompense for Ms assistance, he 
^ was to receive forty of the strongest natives of Lancerote 
as slaves, who would be worth fully 2000 francs; and en- 
terhg the prhcipal village of the i^and with every possible 
profession of friendsMp, the traitor and felon drew hto 
a snare King Guardarfia and twenty-four of Ms subjects 
under the pretence of defending them against the machi¬ 
nations of the Spaniards. He made them sup with him. 
Then, when they were sleeping around Mm in trustful 
security, he caused them to he hound with ropes and 
dragged on board the Spanish sMp. 

The schemes of the wicked, however, do not always 
prosper. Berneval did not become king of Lancerote, as 
he had flattered himself. Guardarfia, a man with the 
stature and strength of an athlete, broke his bonds, 
stretched at Ms feet those of Ms enemies who attempted 
to detain him, and contrived to effect his escape to Ms 
' oivn subjects. Twenty-two Guanches, however, We em¬ 
barked on board the Spanish vessel. Not content with 
tMs act^of perfidy, Bertin seized upon a boat which Gadifer 
had sent to Fort Eubicon for a supply of provisions, pil¬ 
laged the stronghold which had been intrusted to his 
charge, and carried off some French women whom he 
found there, spite of their tears and prayers, to deliver 
them up to the Spaniards. 

Gadifer was informed, but too late, of all that had 
transpired eby a boat wMch, ah the urgent instance of 
those who remained faithful to Mm, the captain of another 
Spanish vessel had despatched. When this frail sMff 
arrived, after braving incredible dangers, at Lohos Hand, 
Gadifer and his eleven companioq^ were nearly dead with 
hunger and thirst. Not having been able to comprehend 
the prolonged silence of his treacherous lieutenant, his 
surprise at Ms treason was scarcely equalled by his joy at 
( 106 )^ H 
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(incling hirmsolf provided with the iiieims of returning to 
Lanccrote. 

Entering hastily into the boat, ho could not refniin 
from exclaiming,— 

“It weighs heavily upon mo, this great wickodnoss and • 
treachery which has been coinniittud on the unhappy 
natives of Lancorotc. But for all this wc must take the 
side of Bertin do Bomeval (though at bottom ho did not 
defend him); we are unable to remedy tho niisclmnce. 
May God bo praised in all his works-ho who is the Judge 
in this quarrel 1” 

And ho added 

“But, in truth, neither M. do Biitlioncourt nor I could 
ever have imagined Bertin oapahlo of conduct so per¬ 
fidious; for both of us esteemed him one of tlie most loyal 
and trustworthy of our company. It is clear that the 
good lord Bdthencourt and I wore in this grievously mis¬ 
taken.” " 

Meanwhile Bdtboncouit’s two chaplains, Brother Piorro 
Bontior and Mossire Jean Lo Yorrier, had been conducted 
by the captain of the second Spanish ship on board the 
Tramhmar, and hipig accompanied by two (janilklmmiis, 
named Pierre dii Hessis and Guillamne d’Allemugiie, tliey 
essayed to speak to tho traitor’s conscienco. But tlio 
latter no sooner recogui'/ed the two (pdihtimmes than lie 
said, mth an assured tone, showing them tho fruit (if his 
pillage:— , n ^ 

“Do not heliove that these things belong hi eilhcr 
B^thoncourt or Gudifer; they are mine. I take these two 
chaplains to witness.” 

They immediately r()j[)lied:— 

“ We know to the contrary, for when you enrolled 
yourself under M. de Bisthcncourt you had not a penny 
of your own, In.si)inuch that Monsieur de B4theneoiut 
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gave you one hundred francs at Paris when he projected 
this enterprise, which, if God pleases, will redound to his 
honour and advantage. All that is here belongs to the 
lords de BiSthencourt and Gadjfer, as the devices and 
embroideries upon them do plainly signify.” 

Ah I well, rejoined the traitor, with a hypocritical 
air, “I shall go straight to Spain, where M. de E^then- 
court now is, and if I have aught belonging to him I 
shall know how to restore it, without your meddling in the 
matter. Know, moreover, that the lord de B6thencourt 
will assuredly do mo justice in certain things of wliich I 
.shall not speak here or now.” Giving them to under¬ 
stand that he had charges to advance against Gadifer. 

. Then, seeing tliat he persisted in his felony,— 
“Bertin,” said his chaplains, “since you are resolved to 
carry away these poor people, leave us at least Isabella, 
the Guanohe” (who had been baptized, and served as 
interpreter), “for, without her, we .shall be unable to un¬ 
derstand the natives of tho iisland; and leave us also the 
boat loaded with provisions which you have seized upon, 
or assuredly wo shall die of famine.” 

“It belongs not to me, but to my fiompanions,”replied 
Bemoval; “they may do as they 
ilnd then the two chaplains and the two gentlemen 
seized upon tho boat. Immediately, Bertin de Berneval’s 


through a*port-hol 0 into the water, and tho unfortunate 


at-arms had not sprung into the water after her, and 
brought her into the boat, which set out without delay, 
accompanied by the second Spanish vessel, for Port 


Now Bertin de Bemoval began to grow afraid of the 
consequences of his treason, and even of the accomplices 
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in his crimo. Thinking that very possibly they might 
turn against him tho weapons which he had used for the 
acGoinplishffiont of his own felonious schemes, ho resolved 
to abandon tlm in theft turn, unwilling and afraid that . 
any should share tho booty he had accumulated on board 
the Tramhmur. Those unfortunates, left ashore in the 
moat extreme but richly doaeiTod misery, saw, with 
weeping oycs, the departure of the Spanish ship, which, 
with all sail set, steered from tho shores of Lancoroto, 
and boro far away tho double traitor and the fruit of his 
villany. Their despair was only equalled by their kesolu- 
tiom Ashamed and penitent, and flattering thomsolves 
they might obtain pardon before God and men, they 
went and made confession to Bfdbencourt’a chaplains, 
saying;— 

“Alas! if our Captain Gadifer would forgive us our 
wickedness wo would be devoted to his servico for all our 
lives, and would gladly shed our Idood for him. 

And they entreated Guillaume d’A llemagiw to implore 
pardon in Mr name. 

But this lit of honesty did not last very long, and 
before any reply could be obtained they sei/.i'd on 
the boat which tho two chaplains had carried nil, threw 
thomselvos into it, and rowed rapidly out to sea, making 
in the diraction of the Morocco coast. This fresh teach- 
ory wrought them no gpod. TIioi|' boat was capsized, 
ten of them were drowned, and tho two who escaped fell 
into the power of tho Moors, and wore made slaves. 

Gadifer, having returned to Fort fiuhicon, essayed to 
restore tranquillity and order. But tins nativtis of Laiv 
cerote, regarding every Itrangor as an iiccomplico in Bortin 
de Bornoval’s ireiwdiery, refused to listoii to the preaehing 
of Christianity, and took up arms to defend thoir in¬ 
dependence. Gadifer,* while iMh)pting measwes to put 
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down an insniTcction which cost him the lives of several 
soldiers, wrote to France to demand the punishment of 
the traitors who had caused it, in the event of their re¬ 
turning to their native country, t 

Already the Guanches had made a great number of the 
French prisoners. Gadifer summoned them to restore 
these under penalty of severe reprisals. Meanwhile, there 
arrived at Fort Eubicon a native named Asche, who aimed 
at the sovereignty of the country, and who had a protracted 
interview with Gadifer. A few days afterwards he des¬ 
patched his nephew to Gadifer to act as interpreter and 
agent, and through his means made known Guardarfia’s 
animosity against the strangers, and asserted that nothing 
could be obtained from him except by force. He declared 
that the Mng was guilty of tho death of the French, and 
offered to delivgr him up with his. accomplices. 

To these overtures Gadifer replied by expressing his 
entire approval, and desiring Asche to arrange everythmg 
as best he could, and to make known to him the hour 
when, and the place where, to act. But this islander was 
more astute than the Europeans, and sought only to 
employ Gadifer as his instrument rfntil his Idng was de¬ 
posed, and afterwards to rid himself of the French by 
stratagem. Gadifer at first allowed himself to be deceived 
Asche requested him to repair to a certain locality where 
the King of Lancoroto was stationed with only fifty men, 
and infonnod him he might' obtain an easy conquest. 
Gadifer, with a score of men-at-arms, set out immediately, 
marched all night, and arrived on the spot before day¬ 
break. But the King of Lancorote was not wrapt in 
slumber; ho was taking counsel with his chiefs against 
the strangers. Gadifer found the gates well guarded, and 
every arrangement made for defence. The fight began, 
and for some time its issue was doubtful Several of 
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Gadifer’s companions wore killed or wounded. At lorigtli 
tlio Frericli forced their way iuto the royal palace—a 
spacious and dark caverii—und made prisoiiiji's of all its 
inmates. " 

Of these several wore released, for Guardarfia, out of 
ilia love for his 3idjjeot.s, declared tliem innocent, with so 
persuasive a tone that his captors bolioved him, But he 
himself and one of his principal councillors wore detained, 
and both conducted, with chains round their necks, to 
the place where tliey had massacred tho French and 
covered the ground with their dead bodies. 

At this sight Gadifor broke into a lit of passion, and 
swore to behead Guardaiiia’s companion on the spot] but 
the generous prince sacrificed himself for the poor wretch, 
as he had previously done for tho othons, and [iledgod liis 
head in guarantee of his friend’s iniwcciica. Gadifor, who 
did not ii^ifeality <l(i.sire any occasion for .shedding lilood, 
and who only wished to make secure the lives of himself 
and his little band, conducted liim with his councillor to 
Fort Ituhicon, and, as his oxtraordiniiry strength had, 
already been proved, put upon him two pairs of irons, 
besides loading him with chains. 

The Guanclio Asche camo shortly afterwards to Fort 
Rubicon to demand tho reward for his perfidy, promising, 
if he were elected king, to turn Christian with all his 
faction. Guardarfia percejving liinii, cast njam him a 
glance of scorn, and reproachfully exclaimed, "Accursed 
traitor 1” But Asche wius iiiBcnsiblo to the oiiprohrium, 
satisfied for the present with having obtained from Giidi- 
fer tlio title of "king,” and tho diadem adorned with 
shells which, in Lancerdto and Fortaveiitiira, was tho 
principal symbol of the royal iligriity, while the princes 
of the other islands of tho archiiielago coutonted them¬ 
selves with a crown of liftirel, 
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Asche, who waited but for an opportunity to rid 
himself of the bestowers of his usurped honours, tlioilght, 
after a while, that he had found it. One day Gadifer 
had despatched some of his pBople to gather in the 
barley harvest, and the latter, having collected the 
crop and deposited it in an old mansion, whose erection 
was attributed to Lancelot de Maloysel, were returning, 
seven in number, to Fort Rubicon for assistance to enable 
them to transport it thither, when Asche suddenly pre¬ 
sented himself, accompanied by twenty-three others, and 
in a friendly manner walked sdong with them. Jean Le 
Courtois, one of the Frenchmen, did not feel satisfied] he 
ordered his comrades to Inarch in close order, andwould not 
siiffer the Gtianclios to collect around theiaj but Guillaume 
d’Andiac, less prudent, continued to march in the midst 
of a troop of islanders. Suddenly the latter, when they 
thought the place and the time convenient, rushed upon 
him, foiled him to the ground, and dealt Mna thirty 
wounds. They would certainly have killed Mm if Jean 
Le Courtois and Ms companions, hearing Ms cries, had 
not retraced their steps, rescued Mm, and home Mm ofl, 
mangled and bleeding, to Rubicon. 

It happened on the very night following tMs incident 
that the lawful Idng of Lancerote, giving a new proof of 
Ms prodigious strength, escaped from prison, dragging 
after Mn^ Ms chains and manacles. Scarcely had he re¬ 
gained Ms territories when he caused the Usurper to be 
arrested, then stoned, and finally burned to death. At the 
same time the French who had temaiUed in the ancient 
chateau of Maloysel had been apprised of the perfidy to 
which their comrades had so n#ly fallen victims. They 
thereupon seized aGuanche, struck off MS head bn a high 
mountain, and exposed the head, after the fasMon of the 
barbarians, on a very lofty pole^ that it might be visible 
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from afar oft' as a signal for war and terror. They im¬ 
mediately laid their hands on a great number of un¬ 
fortunate islanders, without distinction of age or sox All 
who escaped their muklerous pursuit concealed thom- 
solvGB in deep caverns, not daring to expose themselves 
in the light of day. The French essayed to reach them 
oven in those dreary retreats, with the deliberate design 
of putting to death all the lighting men, and of forcibly 
baptizing the women and children. More than eighty 
natives were thus violently enrolled in the ranks of 
Christians on the day of Pentecost in the year 1402, 

Gadifer and his companions were not without some 
remorse at .such barbarous conduct, and to excuse them¬ 
selves laid all the odium on the treason of Bertin de 
Berneval, which had reduced them to tho necessity of 
showing themselves so inhuman if they ^ould escape ex¬ 
termination. 

Meanwhile Edthoneourt had arrived in Spain some 
months before, where his first care had boon to punish 
the sailors who had given him so many causes of com¬ 
plaint, But while himself repairing by land from Cadiz 
to Seville, and sending his ship round the coast, he had 
the misfortune to learn that she had been totally necked. 
Among his other causes of grief we must also include tho 
civil wars which were at this time desolating Prance, and 
which, depriving him of all hope of assistance from tho 
French Idng, compelled him to have recourse to'^a foreign 
prince. 

At Seville Bbthencourt was very warmly welcomed by 
the Castilian monarch, Henry III. 

“ Sire,” he said to hhi* at tho first interview, “ Sire, I 
come with confidence before you, for that It may please 
you to give me leave and license to conquer and convert 
to the Christian faith tlie islands named The Canaries, 
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tvhither I have already voyaged and have made some 
progress in the good work, so that I have left there my 
companions under the leadership of a worthy knight, 
named Messire Gadifer de la Sail, all of whom are now 
daily expecting me with inquietude. And because, very 
dear sire, you are the king and lord of all the surround¬ 
ing country, and the nearest Christian prince to the said 
islands, I am come to solicit you of your great courtesy 
to receive my homage.” 

When the king heard this he was highly delighted, 
and told De B6thencourt that he was very welcome, load¬ 
ing him with praises for having adventured so far from 
France in search of honour and glory. He never wearied 
of adding, turning towards his courtiers and directing 
their attention to B6thencourt, “We must aclmowledge 
that it is noble in him to come to do me homage for a 
thing which is, as far as I can understand, more |han two 
hundred leagues from here, and of wHch I have never 
heard speak before," 

Henry III. received De B^thencourt's homage, ‘and 
granted him the lordship, as far as was possible, of the 
Canary Islands, with permission to coin money,—bestowed 
upon him a fifth of the merchandise that should come 
from these islands into Spain,—and, what was of more 
immediate value, presented him with twenty thousand 
maravbdis, » ^ 

But a certain Enguerrand de la Boissiere, who was 
already suspected of having stolen the small quantity of 
valuables saved from the wrecked ship, was soon after¬ 
wards accused by De la Case, one of BSthencourt’s com¬ 
panions, of appropriating to His own use the royal 
donation intrusted to Ms care. Thereupon Bdthencourt 
obtained another audience of King Henry, and besought 
him to supply a ship and men to carry succour to his 
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comi'ades ia the OaiiarieB. I'lie prince accordingly pro¬ 
vided him with a welkrmed vesd, eighty inon, four * 
tuns of wine, seventeen sacks of flour, and all the needful | 

stores and provisions. ^B^thencourt despaitched with this 
sliip a letter to Gadifer: he prouiisuil that he would 
speedily return, exliorted him to go forward in their great 
enterprise, and counselled him to make some exploring ^ 

expeditions roimd the islands to the end that ho might 
ascertain what there was to be accomplished^ he in¬ 
formed him, moreover, that he had been apprised of Ber- 
tin de Berneval’s treason, and would fixact satisfaction 
for it; finally, he expatiated on the favours and kind¬ 
nesses with which the King of Castile had loaded him, 
and on the homage whioli he had done to that prince, 

The ship arrived in the month of August, 1403, at the 
Canaries, with eighty Spaniards, artillery, and a supply 
ofproviKons. 

If Gadifer showed himself well satisfied with the suc¬ 
cour which B6thencourt had despatched, he was equally 
discontented with the circumstance of the homage he 
had paid and the regal dignity he had obtained; for, in 
secret, he had pretensions of his own to some of the 
islands conquered, or to be conquered. He remained foi 
some time lost in gloomy reflections, and eating little, 
at which abstinence and prolonged meditation his com¬ 
panions were greatly astfliiished, as;* in tlieir ppinion, he 
had good ground for beitig meriy. At length ho soiinj- 
what dissimulated his dissatisfaction, and seemed to take 
his resolution. 

Shortly afterwards Gadifer made his preparations for 
exploring and conquering, if it were possible, some of the 
other islands of the Canary group; trusting, with the aid 
of the eager and enthiisiaBtic Siiatiiards, to signalize 
himself, and enrich Mmself immensely. On his land- 
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ing at Kortavoutiira, however, his projects wore cruelly 
> frustrated by the loyalty of the Spaniards to the absent 
Bethoncourt. They took possession of the country in his 
•name, and proclaimed that no on8 should establish him¬ 
self therein without that seigneur’s permission, for so 
willed the King of Castile. Nevertheless, he resolved to 
carry out his schemes, He was accompanied, in addition 
to the Spanish men-at-arms, by Kemonnet de Lenedan, 
Hamiequin d’Auberbosc, PioiTe de Beiiil, Jamet de 
■Barfige, some prisoners whom they had captured, and two 
Guancliea as interpreters, 

A few days after his disembarkation he set out, witli 
thirty-two men, to explore the iiitorior of the country, 
and arrived at nightfall at a limpid spring, oii whose 
bank he took some repose. Then he ascended a lofty 
mountain, from whose summit the eye could embrace a 
cnnsideral)lo portion of the island. The Spanwrds re-; 
fused to continue the excursion into the interior of Kort- 
avontura, and returned towards the coast, But Gadifer 
bravely pursued his explorations with a few of his com¬ 
rades only. He traced the course of a small river to the 
sea with the view of discovering a port for ships. He 
afterwards ascended its banks as far as its som’ce, and 
found Eemonnot de Lenedan and a few men-at-arms 
awaiting him at the entrance of a iiarrow defile, 

Desirous of knowiiyg whither jihis pass conducted, the 
hold adventurers penetrated into its depths; the way 
was perilously steep, and hewn out, as it were, of pol¬ 
ished marble; so that Gadifer and his followers were 
compelled to take olf their shoos, arid drag themselves 
along on their hands and feet, thos*e who wore in the rear 
supporting the feet of those who moved first with the 
wooden handles of their lances, and those who were in 
advance dragging the latter after them. So much diffl- 
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culty and fatigue was not without reward. On issuing 
from the gorge a delicious valloy bui’st on their wonder- ,. 
ing gaze, covered with lofty palms more than twenty 
fathoms high, and brightened by streamlets which rolled, 
forth from limpid fountains. 

The explorers seated themselves on the gi'eon sward, 
under the shadow of the wide-spreading foliage, and took 
their repast by the margin of a silver brook, They then 
resumed their route, ascending a very lofty acclivity, and 
Gadifer sent forward three of his men to reconnoitre, 
These were not long in meeting with the Guanches, and 
hastening in pui'suit of them. The unfortunate islanders, 
mostly women and children, fled into the caverns which 
served them as dwelling-places. The strangers, guided 
by their interpreter, penetrated into one of them and 
seized upon the women. One of thenr.was suclding her 
child, a^d immediately she descried the oppressors stran- ^ 
gled the poor infant to save it from falling into slavery. 

Giidifer concluded that in all probability a numerous 
population would be found near this place, and regulated 
his advance with the utmost circumspection. It chanced, 
however, that some of the Spaniards who had remained 
with him wandered into the midst of a troop of fifty 
Guanches. The men amused the strangers until their 
wives and children were out of reach; then they fell 
upon them with their _^arms. Etponnet de Lenodan, 
being the first to hear the cries of the Spani&ds, rushed 
all alone to their assistance; but found himself immedi¬ 
ately surrounded, and, but for the opportune anival of 
Hannequitt d’Auherhosc, who did a hundred feats of val¬ 
our, would infallibly hkvo been shiim 

To the rescue came also Geoffroi d’ Auzonvillo, how in 
hand, and gallantly aided his comrades in heating off the 
Guanches. Gadifer, who had pushed forward far into the 
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coimtry, only aiiived when the struggle was over, and 
took the mountain path which he supposed his retreating 
comrades to have adopted. The Guanches spread them- 
_ selves in pursuit of the strangers in every direction, and, 
if night had not fallen, not one of them would have es¬ 
caped. Through the darkness the Spaniards marched 
with the utmost speed, and succeeded in joining their 
scattered bodies; whereupon Gadifer embarked, deeming 
himself fortunate in escaping with four women whom he 
had captured, and fully determined to risk no new ad¬ 
venture in the island of Fortaventuxa until B6thencourt 
returned. 

Nevertheless Gadifer, before returning to Lancerote,' 
was desirous of visiting the Great Canary, from whence 
the whole archipelago took its name. He dropped 
anchor in a creek situated between two villages named 
Teldes and Argoniz, About five hundred Guanches im¬ 
mediately collected on the shore, and entered int^ friendly 
relations with the strangers. They were tall in stature 
and well formed; went almost naked; anointed their 
bodies with fat mixed with the juice of certain herbs, to 
protect them from the cold; ornamented their sidns 
mth. various tattooed devices, or rather, according to a 
Yenetian voyager who visited the Canaries about fifty 
years later, painted themselves with stripes and designs 
of green, red, and yeUow.^ They wore their hair tied up 
in tresses It the hade of the hAd. 

Their women appeared very handsome, and were partly 
clothed with goats’ sidns, or, according to some voyagers, 
a vegetable fibrous stuff; their black hair— either natur¬ 
ally black or dyed so—was wreathed into floating tresses 

> It iB very improbable that tlio fluancheB Imew anything of Mooing. The 
practice appears to have boon conaued entiroly to tire natives of Malaysia and 
Mynesla. 
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intemingled with Taiicolouied twigs, and their feet were 
shod with sandals. 

The Guanches ventured into 6adif(3r’s boat, twenty at 
a time, carrying figs and dragon’s blood,--a sweet juice 
which, long regarded as the blood of an animal, had 
originated the fable of the Dragon of the Hosperides 
conquered by Hercules, but was really the sap of a tree 
peculiar to the Canaries. 

The Spaniards exchanged fi.shii]g-liooks, old iron nails, 
and small knives—objects of no value to themselves, but 
inestimable in the eyes of the islanders, who were utterly 
ignorant of iron and its usos-for the natural products 
of the country. So the Guanches had no sooner returned 
ashore than they disputed among themselves the posses¬ 
sion of these precious articles. Tho struggle was no 
sooner ended than they again leiiped into the sea, and 
swimming to the boat loaded it with" fruits and otlier 
articles.''Dor ten days this ainicahle intercourse con- ' 
tinned, and Gadifer then despatched one of his inter¬ 
preters to the King of the Great Canary. But as he was 
slow in returning the Spaniards to whom the boat be¬ 
longed would not tarry for the envoy, but pushed forvrard 
about four leagues to obtain fresh water. There the 
Guanches no sooner saw them, preparing to land than 
they came in crowds to oppose them, armed with the 
■ordinary weapons of these islanders, clubs, stalces sharp- 
ened and hardened in th# lire, javoliris, wind)'they flung 
with the hand, wooden swords, and spears wlioso points 
were made of a very hard basaltic lava, Tho Spaniards 
romomberod that, twelve years before, they had put to 
death thirteen Christiiyis who had resided a long time 
among them under tho pretonco that they had despatched 
letters to Europe inviting other strangers to inviulo and 
subdue theii- islaud; and as they had since acquired a 
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bad reputation for perfidy, and it was said that their 
fighting men numbered upwards of ten thousand, it was 
• • resolved to undertake nothing against them at that time. 
Gadifer thought that at least one hundred archers and 
• as many men-at-arms would be required for a successful 
attempt upon the islaud 

He departed, therefore, although with regret, from this 
beautiful island. Prom its southern coast were visible 
some high and marvellous mountains; from its northern, 
a beautiful plain, highly favourable for agricultural 
operations—depastured by immense flocks of goats and 
sheep, and enriched with clustering date-trees, olives, figs, 
oranges, and pines. Some sparkling streams and leafy 
woods completed the charming lajidscape, 

Gadifer now steered for the isle of Ferro, which was 
one of the more distant. At first he kept along its 
coast, admiring ffom afar its forests of pines and laurels, 
- clothing the verdurous heights, and then he mad?! for the 
island of Gomera. 

It was night when he arrived, and fires were kindled 
by the islanders at various points along the coast. 
Guiding his course by their heacon-flajnes, he despatched 
some of his men in a small-boat, who made a sudden 
descent upon the island, surprised and carried ofi' a man 
and three women, 

At daybreak Gadifer ordered another descent to pro¬ 
cure fresh,water; hut the Guanches speedily assembled 
in force against the strangers, and compelled them to 
re-embark He then steered for the island of Palma; 
but adverse winds, accompanied by a violent gale, forced 
the adventurers to return to Pemo, where they dropped 
anchor, and, on this occasion, landed. They remained 
in this pleasant asylum for about two-and-twenty days. 
It had formerly been thickly peopled, but in the last few 
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years foreign ships had carried off most of the inhabitants; 
a circumstance to which Gadifer and his comrades owed ^ 
the tranqnilHty of their sojourn. For about a league 
inland from the oceaii marge the country appeared to 
them detestable, but when they had penetrated to the 
centre of the island, which is of great elevation, they met 
with magnificent forests, in which, among other trees, 
the pines were of such dimensions that two men could 
not embrace their girth: they saw also some superb 
laurels- but still more wonderful were those trees, which, 
seeming to woo the clouds to their embrace, spread out 
broad leaves like those of the olive, whence a pure and 
extremely wholesome water incessantly distilled mto re¬ 
cesses hollowed out at the foot of the trunk, and so 
supplied the island, otherwise deprived of rivers and 

fountains. , .« i • l 

were not wanting m the idland; pigs, goats, 

and sheep abounded. The strangers mmarked at first - 
with affright lizards as large as cats, hideous to be seen, 
but in regard to which they soon grew re-assured when 
they found they were harmless. 

Among the birds which abounded in the island were 
hawks, quails, pheasants, larks, and falcons, 

Gadifer did not abandon Ferro without regret, and 
carried off with them four women and one child. Their 
success here would have been complete if they had had 
an interpreter perfectly*- acquainted with tlw language 
and customs of the island of Ferro, but the dialects of 
the Guanches differing widely, each of the Canaries would 
have required an interpreter for itself. 

Gadifer sailed alongjtho coast of the isle of Palma, and 
moored in the mouth of a river which flowed into the 
sea It appeared to his comrades more beautiful and 
attractive than any island they had previously explored 


The air was pure and salubrious; and the inhabitants 
. f» seemed all to attain a remarkable old age. Dragon-wood 
trees abounded, and palms, and all the fruit-trees indi- 
.genous to tiffs archipelago; the pastures were extensive, 
and great tracts of land were well adapted for cultivation. 
The population was numerous, and composed of hardy 
men and women, for the island had hitherto been pre¬ 
served from piracies and foreign invasions. Gadifer, 
after having taken on board some fresh water, set sail, and 
in less than two days and two nights was wafted by a 
favourable wind into the harbour of Eubicon, a distance 
of more than five hundred miles. The voyage had lasted 
three months. 

He found that those of his companions whom ho had 
left behind at Lancerote had made great progress in his 
absence. More than one hundred prisoners were con- 
fined in Fort Eubicon, and an equal number of Guanches 
had been killed in the various combats which had taken 
place; so that the island was almost depopulated, and 
the few survivors among the natives could only hope to 
save their lives by accepting baptism at the hands of 
these very zealous preachers of the “faith, The fanati¬ 
cism of the recently-arrived Spaniards—those sent out by 
Bdthencourt—had not a little contributed to the success 
of this barbarous mode of conversion. 

Shortly after these events B^thencourt himself returned 
from Spaih with a considerEble reinforcement,_ and 
resumed into his own hands the principal authority. He 
was welcomed both by his countrymen and by the natives, 
His first care was to complete the conquest of the island 
by vanquishing its Caractacus, thi undaunted Guardarfia, 
who, with some twenty faithful followers, had found 
refuge in a dark cavern. He was once more taken 
prisoner, and yielding to the force of circumstances 
( 106 ) , I 
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embraced Oliristiaiiity, and was baptized by the name of 
Louis. This took place in the month of Tebruary, 1404. ,. 

No external enemy remaining the conquerors now 
quarrelled among themselves. Gadifer had enjoyed com-, 
mand so long that he felt himself unfitted for a subordi¬ 
nate position, and began to reflect on the services he had 
rendered Ms fortunate comrade. The latent suspicions 
soon grew into open hostility. B6thoncoiirt was apprised 
of the boastful language in which Gadifer indulged, and 
accordingly hastened to express Ms dissatisfaction. 

“I am amazed, my brother,” he said, “that you should 
show yourself so envious of my wealth and honours, and 
never would I have deemed you could cherish such 
jealousy against me.” 

(gadifer answered that he had never received any 
recompense for his services, that ho had hcen long away 
from his home and fatlieiiand for no benefit, and that^ 
the longer he remained the less ho gained. 

“That is ill said,” rejoined Bethoncourt, “for I am 
not so dishonourable as to deny your services, and when 
affairs shall be smoother I will fully reward them” 

“Well,” said Gadifer, “make over to me the islands 
of Fortaventura, Gomera, and Tenoriffo, and I shall he 
content.” 

But Bahencourt replying that he had done homago for 
them to the Iring, and would not jiispossess^ himself of 
them, some hot words were exchanged, and The rupturn 
was complete. 

Soon afterwards Gadifer equipped a ship and set out 
for Spain, but BSthencourt, fearing lost he should injure 
him in the opinion of the King of Castile, got ready 
another, and was not long after Ms ancient friend, now 
bis rival, in making an appearance at tlie court of Seville. 

Gadifer, though brwe and energetic, was not as skilful 
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a politician as B^thencoiirt, and failing in his efforts to 
n obtain a share of the booty he had helped to win, he 
returned to France, and never more set foot in the 
.Oauaries. • 

B^tliencourt, triumphant, retoned to his kingdom with 
new reinforcements, and still more comprehensive powers 
from the King of Castile, by virtue of letters-patent 
passed under the great seal of Seville. Thenceforward 
his rule was marked by singular' vigour and great powers 
of admim,str.ation. He subdued the entire archipelago, 
and introduced the Catholic faith into every island. He 
endeavoured, moreover, to develop their resources and 
to organize their commercial relations with Spain and 
France. The pope could not but recognize so faithful a 
son of the church, and so sagacious an administrator, 
who had even carried sword and cross to the African 
.. mainland, and killed and enslaved a goodly nijmher of 
infidels in proof of' his apostolic zeal. He was formally 
included among the crowned heads whom the Eomish 
Church delighted to honour. 

Returning to Europe when Ms kingdom was enjoying 
perfect tranquillity, he was everywhere feasted by princes 
and nobles, and welcomed by the common people. He 
spent Mb later years in stately magnificence at Ms own 
Chateau de Grainville, where he always affected a regal 
degree of splendous. It was some drawback to his 
worldly felicity that his wife died without issue, and 
that the kingdom he had created would not pass to a son 
of Ms loins. His death took place in 1425, and by Ms 
will he appointed Ms nephew, Mathieu de Bethoncourt, 
his successor. Mathieu proved'Wholly unworthy of the 
heritage. The sceptre slipped from Ms effeminate hands. 
The kingdom of the Canaries vanished as quickly as it 
had risen- an exhalation of the summer wave—a dream 
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of change and tumult;, quicldy passed. The islands were 
seized upon by Spain, and the Spaniards completed the 
pious work which B^thencourt had begun by exterminat¬ 
ing the last of the G-ufinches. Alasl— 

“ Religion, freodom, Tongoanoe.-wlmt you will,- 
A word’s enougli to set mankind to kiU; ” 

but no impulse is so powerful as bigotry animated by 
greed 1 

Here ends the story of the Seigneur do Bdthencourt, 
formerly king of the Canary Islands. 


A STORY OB THE SHETLAND ISLES. 

Manj; years ago, in a severe winter, the inhabitants of ^ 
one of tL smallest and mo.st remote of the Shetland Isles 
waited impatiently the arrival of a ship which was ex¬ 
pected to bring a considerable number of passengers, and 
also a supply of provisions for the subsistence of the 
isolated families that resided on its surf-beaten shores. 

It was said that several young men who had made long 
sea voyages were returning by this vessel to vi.sit their 
parents and friends. One or two had been absent for 
some years, and their poor mothers, become widows, 
sighed for the happy moihent when they slioflld embrace 
their sons. A fair betrothed was also looking forward to 
the arrival of her future husband. But the barque in which 
centred so many hopes and joys was delayed, day after 
day, by contrary windsr and a heavy sea. In tlie short 
and sombre days of winter tlio passage from the Scotch 
coast to the principal island was truly dangerous. The 
tide and the currents tagitated the sea with such violence 
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that the Shetland sailors, bold and aldlful as they were, 
^ feared to risk their lives, however ardent their desire to 
revisit their country, and however keen the impatience 
with which they knew their Mnsnjen awaited them, 

Three sorrowful weeks had slowly passed away in this 
painful state of expectation, when suddenly a small skiff 
arrived, which, profiting by a brief interval of calm, had 
put off in safety from the nearest island. Its crew brought 
the terrible tidings that the vessel so eagerly looked for 
had been wrecked in sight of the coast for which she was 
bound. Ho who has not lived in such a neighbourhood 
cannot imagine the grief and despair with which the news 
was received. A crew perishing almost in sight of their 
fatherland, and in the seas familiar to them from ipfancy 
—can we imagine anything more pitiable? And nearly 
every family had a member or a friend to weep for, if the 
sad tidings should be confirmed. 

The agitation and alarm caused by the prospect of so 
great a misfortune cannot be described. As long as there 
was no absolute certainty of its having happened, the sym¬ 
pathizing neighbours endeavoured to conceal the report 
from those who had most to lose; while many who 
hitherto had eagerly longed for the good ship’s arrival, 
were now constrained into breathless prayers that the 
friends whom they expected might have been delayed by 
some accident, and have deferred their journey. 

Among t)thers there was a'numerous family, whose 
head, after a long absence, was returning to his country 
—no more, as he hoped^ to leave her; for by constant 
industry and assiduous economy he had accumulated in a 
foreign land a small sum, which, for a Shetlander’s house¬ 
hold, was a considerable fortune. He was an honest. 
God-fearing man, and most of his children followed in his 
footsteps. The fatal news had quicldy reached the ears 
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of the latter, and iiotwithst;an(Hng tlioir atiieinpts to eosj- 
tool themselvesi and to submit huinlily to Gtid’s v/ill, tliihj-^ 
sad features and depressed manner did not long eseape 
their mother’s uii:doui|^ glances. ’I’lie tcrrilihi secret eould 
not be hidden, and it foil upon hoi' like a thunder-bolt. 
Alas! she no longer contemplated with any pleasure her 
youngest child, a chamiing little boy, the image of his 
father, bom after the latter’s departure from England, 
and to whom she had hoped to present him in joyous 
affection on his return. 

A long, a melaiielioly week passed by; the weather 
became calmer, and the little barque, according to all ap¬ 
pearances, might have accomplished a prosperous Toyago. 
Where, where, then, are they staying! What has befallen 
them? So cried the poor islander,s, hovering between 
hope and despair. But soon the fate of tlio sloop became 
too evident) broken timbers, casks, and spaivi were flung 
upon the beach of a neighbouring island, and revealed too*' 
plainly the nature of the catastrophe which had befallen 
the unhappy vessel 

Numerous ill-founded reports as to the number and 
identity of her passengers circulated among the itdandora 

It was distressing to hear the lamentations—to observe 
how some, through painful doubts, wore tossed to and fro 
between fear and hope, how the majority abandoned 
themselves to a loud despair. Several men, imp(3llod by 
personal interest or by Nieir lively'coinpas-sion, repaired 
with as little delay as possible to the place where each 
tide cast up pieces of the ship. They also kitook 
themselves to the little town to obtain exact information 
as to the persons who«had perisliod in her. But some 
days passed before they could return or transmit any 
news to the island plunged into a state of such cruel un¬ 
certainty. Among % articles .saved from the sea were 
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recognized the chest and some other property of the 
father of the family already mentioned. The terrible 
event was thus confirmed to that household hitherto so 
happy and contented, and it was as if a black and heavy 
pall had fallen over it, In thesS long days of grief the 
minister of the parish occupied himself in going from 
house to house, listening either to the sorrowful tales of 
children made orphans, of wives made widows, or to the 
yet more distressing lamentations of those who still 
wavered between fear and hope. Those who had some 
small right to cling to the latter he encouraged, while ho 
consoled those for whom hope had ceased to he possible. 
But this was no easy task among the islanders. In the 
position which they occupy, girded round with vraves, 
exposed coutiaually to accidents, they generally preserve a 
wonderful composure. The storms, the dangers which carry 
grief and apprdiension to, a widow or a mother on the 
mainland, the Shetland Ivomen regard with trjinquillity; 
and as their sons and husbands have often escaped from the 
most perilous positions, they too frequently forget to 
recognize with thankfulness the protection which watches 
over the poor fishers and preserves their life and health. 

But when a misfortune really Iiappens, whep then 
kinsmen, their "bread-winners,” are engulfed in the 
depths of the sea, then the gi'ief of the survivors is all 
the more bitter. The power of the gospel, which miti¬ 
gates the,most painful afflictions and renders them endur¬ 
able, is too often for them a thing almost miknown. 

In truth, the Shetlanders may outwardly submit them¬ 
selves to the divine will with a gloomy resignation to , the 
unfortunate destiny to which they believe themselyes pre¬ 
ordained; but that fruit of an earnest and sincere faith— 
a, calm assurance that God does all things well, that he 
chastises us in his love and only for our good, that we 
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have a merciful and compassionate Saviour at whose feet 
we can lay our sorrows and from whom alone we can 
receive consolation—such an assurance, such a confidence, 
is generally as foreign to their heart as it is, alas I to the 
hearts of most of us 1 

The islanders, then, were penetrated with a grief whose 
bitterness time only could alleviate, while it seemed to 
them as if such wounds could never be healed. 

Let us now direct our gaze to that lonely hut, whose 
numerous inmates, after what they had learned of the 
vessel’s fate, could only conclude that they had lost their 
father and were wholly desolate. It is the second night 
since they became acquainted with the terrible tidings. 
The mother is in bed, but unable to sleep; and nine chil¬ 
dren, of six years of age and upwards, are assembled 
round the hearth; some are spealdng in low whispers of 
their great misfortune; most of them are iVoeiiing silently; 
only on6,'-«a young girl of handsome and agreeable conn- ** 
tenance, her father’s favourite, persists in Imping even 
against all hope, and despite of the many proofs which 
each day reveals, The fearful night has long since passed, 
and yet the howl of, the tempest, as it rouses anew from 
its lair, awakes in their hearts the keener pang because it 
reminds them of the storm in which their beloved father 
perished. Their imagination paints to them each foatm'e 
of the scene, and the last moments of him whom they have 
lost. And then arises in their bosoihs a desire that his 
cherished remains rested in the lone and quiet churchyard, 
instead of being driven hither and thither by stormy and 
furious waves. 

Now let us quit for awliile this theatre of grief which, 
probably, the reader does not find very agreeable— 
although the Wise King of Israel has said that “it is 
bettor to go to the house of mourning than to the house 


I . ^ of feasting,”—and, going back a few weeks, and a few 

!| ^ days’ journey southward, let, us transport ourselves in 

:!( * imagination to the port of the small town of Wick, 

situated on the northern coast ^of Scotland. A small 
' sloop lies there at anchor, but in an hour will sail for 
the Shetland Isles. The sailors are still busy getting on 
; board and storing away the baggage of numerous pas- 

^ sengers, so as to clear the deck for the necessary 

woridng of their vessel. At length the signal is given 
for passengers to go on board; they quickly hasten 
from the town, and are soon settled in their respective 
I. cabins. The sloop is crowded with passengers, and on 

her deck is such a going and coming, such a hurrying to 
I and fro, that it is no easy matter for the captain to count 

!- their number. After the last bell has rung, and he has 

waited a few minutes, he feels finally assured that not 
[ one remains behind. The anchor is raised, and with a 

; ■ favourable breeze from the land the ship speeds over the 

curling waves, and rapidly gains the open. By degrees 
the voyagers have put their chattels in order, and now 
collect upon deck to become acquainted with one another. 
“ But where is Anderson 1 ” suddenly cries a voice. 

“ Oh, he will still be in his cabin,” replies another. 
They go in search of him; they visit the between-decks 
and the cabins; but no Anderson 1 
“ Captain, Anderson is not here; he must have been 
left ashoro,” says a young man* from the isle of Unst. 

“I am very sorry,” replies the commander, “but you 
will all bear witness that the usual signals were gWJi) 
and if he has not come it is not my fault.” 

“ His luggage is on board,” sajrs a sailor. 

“I saw h^ a moment before we sailed,” adds another; 
“he ran towards the hotel as if he had forgotten some¬ 
thing.” 
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“I saw him upon deck,” rejoinod a tlimij "ho must 
have gone ashore again.” 

But what is to he done? Turn hack, when now we " 
are so far out at sea.? To such a course the captain 
would not consent, an^thc wind, morcoYor, was blowing 
dead against him, 

“After all,” says the captain, “what will it mattor^if 
he does arrive a week later? Next week the Fairy 
Qum makes a trip, and, meanwhile, one of you can 
appease his family’s anxiety on your arrival” 

They all consent, hut the incident, nevertheless, ex¬ 
cites on hoard a very painful feeling. 

But where then was Anderson? He had really been 
aboard the vessel, and had oven put in onler all lus 
effects, Suddenly ho had roinerahored that, in a room 
of the hotel vYhore he had liccn staying, ho had left his 
pocket-book, containing the bank-bills wliich represented 
the product of many years of patient industry. The * 
hour of departure wp close at hand, but ho would pot 
thus abandon the staple of his fortune. He returned in 
all haste to the town and to the hotel, where he had 
occupied a small clpimbar in a remote part of the man¬ 
sion. He mounted tlic staircase, three steps at a time; 
he flung wide the door, but the rnndows being open it 
was quickly closed by a gust of wind. 

There, however, was the pocket-hook, which he gladly 
buttoned up inside his vest; hut t^hen he irropared to 
return to the ship he found the door closed, and the key 
outside, . He knocked hastily against the panels, and 
shouted as loudly as he could, hut all in vain; the little 
room being in a distant part of the hotel, no one heard 
him. It was equally useless to summon any one from 
the windows, for these looked out on the buildings in the 
rear, and thence across the country. Imagine, if you 
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can, dear reader, the poor man’s perplexity, though this 
you will find very difiicult if you have never been in 
* similar circumstances yourself. To jump from the 
window was impossible on account of its height from 
the ground; to ’violently hreafe open the door might 
indeed have been possible, hut then he was unwilling to 
try that extreme measure. Soon he heard the ringing of 
the bell that announced the departure of his vessel, and 
he knocked more loudly than before; but be speedily 
. discovered that neither his blows nor his cries were heard, 
and that both were equally useless. 

When, after an interval, he felt certain that the vessel 
must have sailed, and that under any circumstances he 
was too late, he resigned himself to his unfortunate lot, 
and seated himself in a chair until some accidental 
passer-by should deliver him from his captivity. That 
which preserved his calmness was not only a judicious 
- feeling that one must resign one’s self when (Jne has no 
other alternative, but Christian submission to God’s will, 
which appeared to him very clearly manifested. His 
enthusiastic faith taught him that as God directs all 
things for the good of those who Jove him, it was un¬ 
doubtedly better for him to remain in that town than to 
be sailing in the departed ship towards those beloved 
faces he so eagerly longed to gaze upon. The only cir¬ 
cumstance that caused him any very great pain was his 
Imowledge of the W^ty with which his family would 
hear of his unexplained detention at Wick. To such 
reflections as these he had time enough to abandon him¬ 
self, for quite an hour passed before any person entered 
Es chamber to put it in order^for some new guests. It 
was with astonishment—almost with affright—that the 
servants saw before them the person whom they sup¬ 
posed to be far away on the bosom of the great sea. 
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After esplaiiiing to them the circumstances, they in their 

turn expressed their great regret at his detention, and ^ . 

were astonished that he neither raved nor swore, but 

bore the accident calmly^ as if it were a blessing from the 

Divine hand. He himself, however, did not know how I 

like it was to a special interposition of Providence on his ^ 

behalf. 

But let us return to our little island, where we have 
left this good man’s family mourning in their solitary 
home. About half a league distant was another house, 
still more solitary, the residence of a widow woman, a 
sincere and admirable Christian. She had neither son nor 
daughter nor any near relations. Some years had elapsed 
since, by a similar calamity to that which had just 
desolated the island, she had lost her sons, so that in the 
recent catastrophe she had nothing more to lose. But the i 

memory of her own triaJs had taught her how to sym- _ i 

pathize with those of others. This night she was unable ’ . 

to sleep until she had ascertained whether any news had 1 

arrived of the shipwreck or its victims. She therefore 
threw a shawl over her head, and hastened towards a 
neighbour’s house wlrere the postman generally deposited 
the few letters intended for the families scattered over f 

that part of the island. There proved to be a letter for 
Mrs. Anderson, who, in the midst of her nine children, 
was bewailing the irreparable loss shejiad just sustained; 
and the letter was sealed •{I'ith black The cofiipassion- 
ate widow took the letter, and promised to place it her¬ 
self in the hands of the unfortunate woman at an early 
hour on the following morning. Eetuming to her own 
lonely hearth she seated herseK, glancing occasionally at 
the letter whose appearance promised so ill, and asldng 
herself what it might possibly contain; naturally, its 
news could only be newg of misfortune. Then she lifted 


up her heart to God’s throne, and implored him to 
. ^ strengthen and console the orphans. 

But before going further we ought to explain that the 
, frank and simple Shetlanders haT» no idea of any of the 
conventional usages of civilized nations, for example, the 
inviolability of letters. Their correspondence is so 
limited, and contains so few secrets, that a letter is 
usually considered common property by one’s friends 
and noighboui's, and no reproach attaches to the person 
who first makes himself acquainted with its contents. 
Especially is this custom accepted in those parts of the 
islands where a majority of the islanders can hardly read 
or write. 

The widow, then, remained seated, looking at the 
letter which she held in her hands. She questioned with 
herself whether jshe should not deliver the letter immedi- 
^ ately, although the hour was so late. She said^ ‘‘If this 
concerned myself I should find a consolation in Imowing 
with the least possible delay even the bad news wliich a 
person—obviously a friend—desired to communicate to 
an afflicted family.” But, on the other hand, she reflected 
that the poor widow Anderson suffeiired from ill health, 
and that, perhaps, in the bottom of her heart there still 
glimmered a spark of hope, which the sight of the letter 
sealed with black would extinguish for ever. Would it 
not be better to let, these poor people enjoy a little rest 
during th^ night hours rather than excite a new outburst of 
grief by such a communication? And besides, the weather 
without was so frightful 1 A violent west wind drove the 
heavy clouds before it, bringing across the Atlantic 
Ocean sleet, and hail, and rain,* and from time to time 
vivid flashes of lightning indicated that the hoarse mur¬ 
mur of the thunder was mingling with the dull groans of 
I the wind-tossed ocean. OouJd the poor widow on such 
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a night tottor along a rocky, surfy boacli to the hoiwe of 
mourning 1 ... • 

prom tliis moment eho (icafiea to lioHitato, An irro- 
sistiWo irapulBo compel? lior to broak tju) aoal Ob, with . 
wliat eentimontB of joy and gratitude she rocogriiisos the 
hiisband’s signature, the writing of the good father whoso 
coiiise slio supposed to ho lying on some desolate shore. 
With what delight she road his narrative of the singular 
dremustaneo that had saved his life and fortune 1 The 
letter had arrived by a lattir vos-sd, and ono may well 
wonder why Andenson himsedf hud not come instead of 
writing. If I were composing a lietion. I could imagine 
an explanation of the cireimistance, l)Ut as 1 am relating 
a true narrative, I can ordy say that ff»r some reason or 
f)th(!r the Icttiu’ arrived lirsb. 

You will easily guess that the good widow, in spite of 
rain, and*hail, and wind, and lightning—iu spite of her, 
frailty and thc; dangerous l)eaeh—liui’ried as fast as 
her aged limbs would hear her to the Andersons’ cottage. 

It was just midnight when she knocked at the door. 
Gireat was the surprise of the mourning family when they 
recognised tiie uutfmeous visitor. “J^raiso you all the 
lord's name as I ilo,” was her exclamation, as she stood 
on the threshold, the water pouring from her clothes, 
which were rout and disordered by the violence of tin.' 
gale, Then she burst int'^ tears, ami sobbing witli joy, 
informed them of tlio glad tidiiigs. It is impossible to 
describe the touching scemi which eimuwl, Their agita¬ 
tion was so great that it was not until they had lieiit the. 
knee in grateful prayfjr and praise, fcliat they could recover 
some degiHso of trampiiltity. And then only (souhl they 
congratulate each other on the pi'e.serviition of the father 
whom idioy expected with siiiih keen impatumce. What 
muttered it to them if, as they supposed, the moderate 
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fortune acrpiired by so many years of hard incessant toil 
, had been swallowed up with tho ship, so long as he was 
spared 1 Alil how his children would work, and unite 
, their efforts that ho might not he again obliged to quit 
his family, and incur new dangers 1 But the reader 
knows that ho had not lost all; that he carried about his 
person his most precious store. Mrs. Anderson, who had 
been overwhelmed by so many nights and days of grief, 
fiould once more abandon herself to peaceful repose, and 
in the morning, when she awoke, to fresh acts of devout 
thanksgiving. 

Over the final scene—the meeting of the husband and 
wife, of the father and his children—let us draw a veil. 
'I’huro are some emotions to wliicli not even the pencil of 
a Teniers could do justice, and where a Thackeray might 
fail; how then cpuld our humble pen succeed? 


ADV.ENTUEES OF A CHAPLAIN OF 
CHAELES II. 

“We embarked at Harwich on tho 2i)tliof September, 
1640,” says Mr. William Johnson, “ on board the Willim 
ml Mk, 'commanded by Captain Daniel Morgan, A 
singular melaiicholy weighed upon my mind as I bade 
farewell to my friouds; in quitting England it seemed as 
if I were quitting life, and yet my emnd was to seiwe 
the interests of religion. Our ship was stout, our captain 
skilful, tho whid blew in om favoui', what had I to fear? 
But an internal presentiment too surely foreboded the 
approach of evil; for 1 was no sfloner at sea than I ex- 
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perienced sucTi an extreme dread and anguish as even, in 
my imagination, to feel all the peiils of shipwreck ^ 

« One day, about four o’clock p.m,, the captain entered 
my cabin with a graver air than uaud, for he was dis- _ 
mayed by an apprehension of impending danger. Although 
he endeavoured to conceal it from me, I plainly discerned 
the trouble on his countenance. I therefore asked him if 
all went well ‘AUgoes well,’he replied, 

“But observing that he grew pale and left the cabin 
hastily, I arose and dragged myself on deck Heavens, 
what a frightful: spectacle 1 The ship was making water 
with terrible rapidity, and already sinking. Every coun¬ 
tenance was white with fear, and so changed that we 
could scarcely recognize one another. Here a seaman 
was on his knees at prayer; there, ono wrung his hands in 
impotent angiushj a third wept bitterly., ^ However, this 
paroxysi^i passed away, and each set himself with all 
his might to do his duty, though their exertions availed 

us nothing. , , , 1.1 

“ The second mate and a seaman who had gone below 
to endeavour to find out the leak, returned on deck with 
pa].e and hopeless faces. With a trembling voice they 
announced to us that it was impossible to stop the leak, 
and that we must resign ourselves to perish. 

“There was no time for deliberation, Wo launched 
the longboat, and fired some guns a signal of distress, 
to warn the captain of a "ship which was saiFmg in our 
company, and which was not far ahead, Belying upon 
his hearing down to onr assistance, we leaped into the 
boat; unfortunately I missed my aim and fell into the 
sea, from whonce I wis rescued with great difficulty. 
There remained on board but a single seaman, who uttered 
the most piteous lamentations; although the sails of the 
ship dipped in the water, and we ran the risk in ap- 
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preaching her of being drawn into the vortex of the 
^ wreck, we did not hesitate to pull to his assistance, and 
succeeded in saving him. 

“ The captain of our consort di^ not come to our aid, 
’ and already we w&'e inveighing against his barbarous in¬ 
difference, for in adversity men become suspicious and 
unjust in their judgments. But the poor man was in a 
worse condition than ourselves; in an hour he and his 
crew were the prey of the remorseless waves, 

“ Our hopes of safety were very small, for we had been 
wrecked in these northern seas which are almost always 
agitated by storms. At this moment a sudden squall 
immensely swelled the billows. How then could we 
think of saving our lives in a small and narrow shallop 
if a stout ship had been unable to withstand their fury? 
Wo were severaUeagues distant from the nearest shore; 
^we had neither compass nor provisions, and night was 
'approaching. There was nothing in the boat but a small 
pot, with which we baled out the water, and three bags 
of pieces of eight of the value of about £300 sterling; but 
the money was in our circumstances no better than worth¬ 
less dross. We addressed ourselves to our devotions; but 
our complaints were louder and more frequent than our 
invocations. However, God had compassion on us, and 
we perceived a ship bearing down to windward. As un¬ 
fortunately we had but two oars, we could not impel our 
boat very •quickly, |ie waves'being very strong. We 
received them against our backs, and had much difficulty 
in baling the water with our tin pot. 

“Despite our exertions we did not near the ship. She 
was before the wind, and sailedc onwards with a speed 
which our little boat could not equal Soon a dark and 
cloudy night gathered over us, but her captain fortunately 
hung out a liglit, and we began to gain upon her, As 

K 
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the 'darkness prevented her crew from seeing us, and 
wearing round to come to our assistance, we froriucntly ^ 
raised our voices in a loud shout. At length we found 
ourselves close to her, broadside, and in order not to 
endanger our lives by an unwise precip&ation, we resolved 
to climb on board in the order in which we sat, but 
scarcely had we s^vung under her ports than evoiybody 
hastened to save himself first, and the sailors, with the 
ease derived from custom, were on deck in the twinkling 
of. an eye. They left me alone in the boat, ^ ^ , 

' “I was then in an extremely critical position, for my 
hands wore so stiff with cold and damp that I folt iny- 
self incapable of climbing up a rope, although my life 
depended on it. Nevertheless I clung to one desperately 
mth hoth hands lest the boat should^ drift too far away; 
but the swell of tho sea drovo mo thrico against the side 
of the ship, and each time I was Hung to the bottom of 
the hoati which was half Ml of water; fortunately, she' 
did not sink. At length they cast me a rope with a 
running knot, and told me to fasten it round my body; 
but the sailors began to haul it in when as yet I had but 
one shoulder tlirpst through the knot, and I was con¬ 
sequently flung into the sea. Nevertheless, as I retained 
firm hold of it, and as the boat drifted away, I was 
literary hoisted through the waters; but struck so vio¬ 
lently against the ship’s side that I lost all consciousness, 
and when I recovered my*sonse3 th^ next mowiing found 
myself in the captain’s cabin. 

“ Although bruised and wounded I rose to gain some 
tidings of my companions in misfortune; and, contrary^ to 
my expectation, found* them overwhelmed with grief. 
Their looks were sad; each deplored his ill fortune and 
the loss of his goods and chattels. As for myself, that 
which chagrined me igpiost was the loss of all my books 
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and sermons, as well as my notes and observations on 

. ^ my travels in foreign countries, the fruit of many years 

of work and study. But it was impiously ungrateful to 
^ bewail such calamities as these, when God had so mira¬ 
culously preserves our lives. 

“On the morrow the wind proved favourable for our 
voyage to Norway, wliither our ship was bound. To¬ 
wards noon we sighted the coast, which is precipitous 
and rocky. As wo could not make any port during the 
day wo resolved to beat about until the following day, 
and sat ourselves down to dinner. Several among us 
had eaten iiothing since we set sail; I myself had been 
without food for five days, and I made a hearty meal. 

“About ton o’clock in the evening, after having read 
prayers and appointed the watch, we had just retired to 
rest when the ^hip, with all her canvas set, drove full 
^against a rock The collision was so violeiy; that it 
aroused every sleeper, I did not know what now mis¬ 
fortune had befallen us; hut tho sailons, hotter aware of 
the danger, began to exclaim, ‘ We are lost.’ I rushed out 
of my cabin and hastened upon deck, where I saw the 
English captain. He hesoiight mo, wfth tears in his eyes, 
to pray for us, since we wore certainly on the point of 
perishing. Persuaded that he told me the truth, I flung 
myself on my knees like one who awaits tho headsman’s 
fatal stroke, and offetpd up my prayers, perfectly resigned 
to die, S5mo morcn|nts later," surprised that the waves 
had not already engulfed us, I perceived that, by the 
goodness of God, the ship was so .firmly set between two 
rocks, with the forepart upon a third, that she was as 
fast as the rocks themsolves. f immediately rose and 
took off my coat in order to jump into the sea and swim 
ashore. But the height of the billows which broke 
against the rocks terrified me, The stem of the vessel 
% 
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was deep in the sea, which compelled us to talco refuge 
before the mast. Then a sailor leaped ashore with a rope 
which he had fastened round the mast; ho held it so 
firmly that another saiFor by its mean|,wa,s able to reach 
the land. All our crew and some Danes, to the number 
of twenty-eight, got ashore in this manner. 

“As yet I was ignorant of the means which had been 
adopted for our safety, but seeing that all had collected 
in a crowd at the forepart of the ship, I hastened thither 
also and observed what passed. At this moment’ a Dane 
attempted to pass along the rope, carrying with him a 
small leather casket; but ho returned with the casket and 
begged me to descend. I thanked him for his courtesy 
and bade him take precedence of me—less, perhaps, from 
civiHty than from a desire to see how ho made use of the 
rope, as I had not been present whonrtho others went 
ashore. J had scarcely trusted myself to the rope when I, 
was nearly carried away by the billows; however, I reached 
the slope of a rock in safety, and from tlionco, with my 
hands and feet, dragged myself ashore and rejoined my 
companions, I was the last who in this way saved his life. 

“ The ship at this"moment began to yield to the violence 
of the sea. The Danish captain, who was still aboard, 
perceiving this, implored us to uso all our efforts to 
succour him, but the vessel went to pieces and was swal¬ 
lowed up. I saw this brave man, with a light in his hand, 

^ struggling in the sea; four men wefe drowneS with him. 
It was the most piteous spectacle I had ever witnessed, 
and I cannot even now remember without a pang of 
regret, that perhaps if he had not tarried for our rescue, 
he might have arrived Safely at his destined port, 

“ We knew not the position of the rocky islet on which 
we had been thrown, nor did we know if it was in¬ 
habited. We wistfuUywatched for the simriso, in the hope 
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of discovering some land in the vicinity. What a long 
, and terrible night 1 1 was ijcantily clotlieil, having re¬ 
moved my upper garmonts when I contomplatod reaching 
. tlio shore by swimming; I liad not even niiy slioes; my 
feet were lacoratecl by tho sharp points of tho rocks, while 
their slippery surface often made mo trip in atterigiting to 
roach a cavern which miglit shelter us from the wind. 

“When (lay heg.an to break wo took each cloud for tho 
desired land, but, on tho rising of the smi, could just 
descry the coast of Norway in tlio distance. When I 
surveyed the sliore where we liad Imen cast, I was struck 
with astonishmont at the sight of the imuimerablo ixioks 
whioh covered the sea all around. Divine Providence 
alone had prevoiited us from driving, during tho night 
and under full sail, into tho midst of tho devouring 
breakers, insteiyl of falling betu'cen the two rocks that 
, had proved for us an asylum, If we hud toncliod tlio 
coast at any otlutr point wo must without doubt Imvo 
immediately porisluscl. 

“Our only hope of succour was in the iipproach of some 
ship that might catch sight of us, but this hope reste-d on 
no good grounds. In the day the laiUfs which surrounded 
us would preveut any ship from coming to our relief; and 
in tho night she would assuredly, as we had done, stilfer 
shipwreck Through all the dreary day we saw nothing; 
an(i having neithoi; food to nourish us nor clotluis to 
warn us, we sadly ^turned tf) pass a second night in our 
cavern. 

“On tho following day wo were awake heforo sunrise. 
Some of us, by groping with their bauds in tho sea, dis- 
covered some small mussels. A eabimboy hrouglit me 
fiorno porlwinlrios; Imt I was attacluid with a fevin* and a 
thirst so burning that I would gladly have given all I 
poBsessed for a mouthful of froslk* water. Thinking that 
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the TOter in the hollows of the rocks might be fresh, I 
tasted it; it was salt; I drank nevertheless until my thirst ; 
was appeased. Immediately afterwards I vomited—a 
eh’cumstance which, I atti persuaded, s^ved my life. 

“Between ten and eleven o'clock in the morning we 
discovered a ship approaching the coast under full sail. 
But our Joy was of brief duration, for she suddenly tacked 
and stood out to sea, 

“When we saw her in the offing our hearts began to 
fail us; our countenances resumed their pallor. We 
thought ourselves totally abandoned by our fellows, and 
believed that, even when a vessel did descry us, her crew 
would never be willing to risk their lives to save ours, 
We had then recourse to prayer, our mainstay and refuge 
of old. I afterwards addressed an exhortation to my 
companions in misfortune, and went to*'sleep upon the 
rock, thirildlng I should never wake again in this world., 
But I soon heard a sailor—he who had first leaped upon 
the rook—exclaim, ‘Let us make a raft, and attempt to 
save our lives by sea; I had rather die by drowning than 
perish here of famine.’ Everybody was of the same 
Opinion. We profiled by the low tide to collect and 
make use of the shattered timbers of our vessel After 
having furnished the raft with a mast and a sail, two 
Danes and two Englishmen embarked upon it. 

“With the assistance of a genfebreeze they passed 
the breakers without accident, and ^?llrected tlieir course 
towards the quarter where we thought the coast lay. 
We followed them with our eyes as far as their straining 
gaze would extend, filled with anxiety for their fate, Our 
deliverance, indeed, depended on their safety. We were 
not kept long in suspense; before night the approach of 
several boats announced to us that they had made their 
dangerous voyage in safety. These brought some provi¬ 
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sions, for which we cared but little, so impatient were we 
> to gain the land. We soon arrived at an island on the 
Norwegian coast, called Waller Eylmd by its inhabitants. 
. It contained buttons house, ami that belonged to the 
pastor, whose family overwhelmed us with kindness, 
The recital of our misfortunes drew tears from their eyes. 
They placed at our disposal all their little store of pro¬ 
visions. 

“On the morrow we examined into our respective 
finances, to ascertain what money we had saved from the 
wreck. One of our men, suspected of having concealed 
some, was duly stripped; we found upon him twenty-four 
pieces of gold, which he had certainly taken from the 
bags put on board the Danish vessel after our first and 
which were lost in our second shipwreck. It was fortu¬ 
nate for us tliatthe had committed the theft. 

. “We remained in this island until Sunday.,We then 
took leave of our good pastor, and, besides our thanks, 
forced upon him some few pieces of money; then we 
gained Frederickstadt, a town on the coast of Norway. 
From its burgomaster we received a generous welcome, 
and he furnished us with provisions* to enable us to em¬ 
bark at Oester-Sund, about four miles distant. We in- 
ciUTed some further perils before arriving in Yarmouth 
Eoads, where we dropped anchor five days afterwards, 
and were welcomed* by a terrible storm. Next day a 
pilot-boat^oardod at our signal Her crew demanded 
thirty shillings to put me alone on shore. As altogether 
we could muster but sixteen, they were compelled to be 
content. The landing-place was so bad that four men 
who awaited the arrival of our Boat were obliged to wade 
up to their middle in the water to draw her ashore.” 

And thus, having landed the worthy chaplain in safety 
at Yarmouth, we conclude his “stfange, eventful history,” 
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SIXTEEN MONTHS ON THE KEY OF PORT- 
EOKAL ISLiND. 

f) 

Having arrived at Oape Eosaiway on the 17th of June, 
1722, about four o’clock in the afternoon, wo had been at 
anchor some hours when the cutter of a neighbouring brig 
suddenly accosted our schooner. Four men leaped upon 
our deck, armed with swords and pistols, and summoned 
us to yield ourselves prisoners. We had on board but five 
men and a boy, and were therefore compelled to surrender 
at discretion. Thirteen or fourteen ships were surprised 
in a similar manner. We found ourselves in the hands of 
New-Low, a notorious pirate, whose vessel, armed with 
two heavy guns and four swivels, carried a crow of 42 
desperadges, He pressed me eagerly to sign the con-, 
ditions of an agreement to serve under him, but I obsti¬ 
nately refused. 

Conducted with five other prisoners to the quarter-deck, 
Low came towards us, his pistols in his hands, and loudly 
demanded, "Are there amongst you any married men?” 
This unespected question and the sight of his loaded 
pistols struck us dumb with terror; no one answered. 
Inflamed with rage, he clapped the muzzle of the pistol 
against my forehead. “Dog, dogl’Mie cried, “why do 
you not answer? Shall I blow yoi^' brains out?” His 
rage and liis menaces filled me with dismay; however, I 
replied, as well as I was able, that I was not married, 
These words calmed him a httle, and he quitted us, 

Low had resolved neter to take on board a married 
man. His wife had died a short time before he turned 
pirate. Ha had at Boston a son stUl in Ms infancy, for’ 
whom his affection wafvery great, Wlion any one spoko 


of him in his hearing, he would throw himself on the 
, ground and weep hot and hitter tears. 

The pirates attempted to conquer resolution by holding 
_ out the prospect of plunder, while they overwhelmed me 
with importunities to drink with them; I persisted in 
turning a deaf oar to their propositions, Low, transported 
with fury, again threatened to blow out my brains; and, 
in spite of ourselves, my name and those of my com¬ 
panions were inscribed upon his register. 

On the 19th of Juno the pirates removed on board a 
n(5w ship—a schooner, built at Marblehead,^ which they 
had taken possession of; they put on board the brig all 
the prisoners whom they intended to release, and caused 
her to depart for Boston. I thought it a favourable 
opportunity to make an effort for the recovery of ,my 
freedom; but it,was of no avail that I flung myself on 
,my knees before Low, he was deaf to my praj^ers; the 
brig sailed with all the prisoners except myself and seven 
others equally unhappy. 

A. short time before I had nearly effected my escape. 
Low had ordered some men to take a cutter, and go in 
search of a dog belonging to him; ttYO young men from 
Marblehead, prisoners like myself, leaped into the boat. I 
wished to follow thorn, but the quarter-master took me 
by the slioulder, and drove mo away. The young men 
never returned, Hjj supposed that I was privy to their 
project; ill his fui| ho aimJd his pistol at me, but it 
raissod fire thrice. Heathen drew his sword, and made 
a rush at mo; I saved myself by leaping into the hold. 

Off tSt, Michael the pirates captured a largo Portuguese 
trader, loaded with grain, whi«h had sailed from that 
roadstead. As slio was a capital sailer and was armed 
•with fourteen guns, Low removed his crew on hoard of 

IA town of MMnaolmiKitte, in ffio United Staten, 
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lier, The ship requiring to he careened, he sailed for 
the three islands called the Triangles, situated about 60 r 
leagues to the east of Suimam 

Lo¥ made so many ©f his crew moupit the rigging and ■ 
yards in order to weigh the ship on one side and facilitate 
the careening that the port-holes were soon submerged 
in the water, and the sea rapidly pouring in at these 
openings, the ship soon went over. Low and the sur¬ 
geon were then in his cabin, from which they escaped by 
the window. The ship sank in at least ten fathoms of 
water. 

As I swam very badly I was in no slight peril I had 
been stationed upon the yard of the maintop-gallant sail 
A boat which was engaged in saving the sliipwrecked men 
refused to take me in. I succeeded in gaining the buoy, 
which was large, and attached myself4o itj the boat 
again approached me, and this time took me on board.. 
Two men only were drowned. 

The pirates having thus lost their principal ship and 
the greater portion of their provisions were reduced to 
the cruellest extremities, especially by the want of water. 
There was no means of procuring it at the Triangles, and 
the calms and currents prevented them from gaining the 
island of Tobago, They were compelled to make for 
Grenada, where we arrived after having been reduced for 
sixteen days to the scantiest rationsr 
_ Grenada was a Trench colony, jjfi order that no sus¬ 
picions of his infamous trade might be awakened Low 
kept upon deck only as many men as the navigation of 
the sliip required, and sent the rest into the hold. He 
gave out that he had cohae from Baxbadoes, and wanted 
to renew his supply of fresh water. 

The authorities did not suspect him of being a pirate, 
but took him for a smuggler, and resolved to seize his 
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vessel They therefore despatched on the following mom- 
,iiig a sloop of seventy tons, armed with forty guns, and 
carrying thirty men. Low’s suspicions were aroused by 
.her maiiceuvres and the number d men on board. He 
summoned all his own crow on deck, and as they num¬ 
bered ninety, and had eight guns in good condition, he 
had little difficulty in making himself master of the 
French sloop. 

With these two vessels the pirates cruised among the 
Antilles, made seven or eight prizes, and arrived at the 
island of Santo-Croix, where they captured two more 
ships. While we wore anchored off this isle, Low was in 
want of a chest of medicines, and sent four Frenchmen 
in one of the barques which he had taken to procure 
them at Saint Louis, promising them, on their return, 
their liberty and all their ships; but threatening, if they 
deceived him, to bmn the ships and put to dej^th their 
comrades. In les-s than twenty-four hours the French¬ 
men returned wth the drugs and Low faithfully fulfilled 
his promise. 

The pirates now sailed towards the Spanish territories 
(at present included in the republic bf Columbia). On 
their way they perceived, between Carthiigena and Porto 
Bello, two large ships, and immediately gave chase. 
What was their surprise on nearing them to recognize 
by her lino of battei^ the Sfm, a British ship-of-war, 
which was convoying a merchantman from the coast of 
Guiana, Tlio pirates imiiieiliately put about, and took to 
flight with all possible speed. It was then the man-of- 
war that gave chase; he gained upon us sensibly, and I 
trembled lest lie should overhaili us, when I might be 
hung for being found in such bad company, 

The two corsairs separated, Farrington Spriggs, who 
commanded the schooner on whiclrl was on board, made 
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sail' for the mainland. The Sym, observing that Low’s 
ship was the larger, crowded on all her canvas, and soon^ 
gained so much upon her that her shot passed over her. 
Fortunately for Low, ^pne of his sailors indicated a shal¬ 
low over which he might carry his Vessel; she touched 
upon it, and as the man-of-war could not follow the pirates 
this time escaped the punishment of the rope. 

Spriggs and one of his partisans seized their pistols 
and mutually pledged themselves by a solemn oath- 
sealing the oath with a draught of rum—to blow out each 
other’s brains if they saw no possibility of saving them¬ 
selves. It was well for them that, keeping close inshore, 
they escaped from danger. 

We landed on a small island situated about eight or 
nine leagues to the leeward of Euatan, in the bay of 
Honduras. Here we cleaned the bottoij;i of the schooner, 
We mustered two-and-twenty men; and eight among us 
entered "'into a conspiracy to seize the persons of our 
masters and effect our escape. Spriggs had formed the 
design of sailing to New England to procure some pro¬ 
visions and recruit his crew; once arrived upon the coast 
we resolved, when the others after a drinking bout 
should be in a heavy sleep, to clap down the hatches 
upon them, and give ourselves up into the governor’s 
hands. 

Although our project was condupted with all possible 
secrecy Spriggs obtained & inMing/jf it, 00^’ voyage 
across he fell in with Low, and uenounced us to him, 
Fortunately Low paid no attention to his tale. He re¬ 
turned on board the schooner, with rage in his heart, 
crying that four of us* should be shot, and addressing 
himself to me, “Dogof an Ashton,” he cried, “you ought 
to be hung to the topgallant yard I” I replied that I had 
no intention of doing harm to any one on board, but that 
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I should be very glad if he would let me go m 
.peace. He grew calm at last, and I was spared his in¬ 
vectives. 

Low, with some of the principal men in his crew, 
landed on a small *island called the Key of Port-Koyal. 
There they passed their time in drinking and diverting 
themselves, while the ships, of which they had made 
themselves masters, were being repaired. 

On the 9th of March, 1723, the gunner, accompanied 
by six men, went ashore in the shallop to procure a 
supply of water. I begged him to take me with him. 
At first he refused, but on my repeating the req,uest, 
consented. My only clothing was a waistcoat, a pair of 
trousers, and a cap; I had neither shirt, shoes, nor stock- 
ings. 

When we landed I actively helped to remove the 
barrels out of the shallop and roll them up to the water¬ 
ing-place; then I walked along the shore picking up 
mussels and pebbles. As soon as I had got out of musket 
range I began to draw near the shade of a neighbouring 
wood. The gunner having asked me where I was going, 
I cried out that I was gathering the fruit of some cocoa- 
nut trees which I had discovered; but as soon as I found 
myself out of sight I ran with the utmost speed that the 
thickness of the brushwood and my want of shoes per¬ 
mitted, Although I Jiad soon penetrated deeply into the 
wood I w'as still sft near th^ pirates that I could hear 
their voices at intervals,, I remained quiet in a thicket 
where I knew they, could not discover me. 

As soon as the water-barrels were filled the gunner 
called me. Impatient at receiving no reply, he^said to 
one of his companions, “The dog has wandered into the 
wood and lost his way,” Well aware that he could not 
find me in that mass of tree and •thicket, he shouted, to 
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show his interest in me, “ If you do not come this instant 
I shah put off and leave you here.” Nothing induced me 
to abandon my covert, and the pirates, seeing that it was' 
useless to tarry any logger, departed without me. 

Thus was I left upon a desert isMiid, deprived of aU 
succour, and out of the ordinary route of navigators. Not 
the less did its desolation appear to me most welcome, 
and its solitude delightful. 

When I felt assured they had all gone I came out of 
the wood,—I hastened to a small brooh distant about a 
mile from the watering-place,—and I seated myself to 
watch the movements of the phates. To my great joy 
their ships made sail about five days afterwards, and I saw 
the schooner take a different route to that of her consort, 

Then I began to reflect upon my po,sition. The island 
where I was left suddenly seemed to me a frightful 
solitude. My clothing was iiisufliciont to protect me 
from thS rigour of the elements, and I was ignorant 
how I should prolong my weary existence. But it had 
pleased God to grant me the fulfilment of my vows in 
delivering me from the pirates; all other troubles 
appeared to me easy to endure. 

In order to ascertain what means of subsistence the 
island afforded, I hastened to explore its length and 
breadth. I found it from 10 to 11 miles long, and 
believed it to be situated in about 16“ 30's. latitude. I 
soon saw that my only companion^'were the beasts of 
the field and the birds of the air; fd'r in the whole island 
there was not a sign of a human habitation. It was well 
watered, and diversified with lofty hiUs and deep shadowy 
valleys, Fig-trees, cocioa-nuts, and vines clothed the 
luxuriant slopes; and I met with a kind of fniit, larger 
than an orange, of an oval form, brown outside and 
scarlet within. Although a great number were scattered 
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on the earth beneath the tree that bore them, I did not 
dare to pick them until I had seen the ivild hogs eating 
• them without ill result Then I found them a most 
delicious fruit 

’ The isle was lioh in abundance'of excellent food, but 
I could only feed upon the fruit I had no knife, nor 
any iron instrument, with which to cut up a-turtle, or 
turn it over; I had no arms to Idll any animals, nor fire 
to cook them if I had been able to capture any. 

I thought of excavating some pits, and covering them 
with branches to entrap the hogs and deer; hut I had 
neither shovel nor tools, and my hands were unable to 
dig a hole of sufficient dimensions. I was therefore 
obliged to content myself with fruit. 

Some time afterwards, digging with a stick in tlie sand 
for turtles’ eggs, I discovered nearly a himdrod and fifty 
which wore still tn good condition, I eat some of them; 
€10 others I placed upon palm leaves, and exposed to the 
sun, to render them a little more savoury. These did 
not furnish a very delicate aliment, but fully satisfied a 
poor wretch who had nothing wherewith to nourish 
himself but wliat Ml from the trees. , 

For nine months I remained on this island without 
seeing a human being. 

My daily custom was to traverse the island from one 
side to the other, but I more specially resided near the 
shore. I .« 3 ustruct(^? a hut to protect me from the, heat 
of the sun in the day, and the abundant dews of night. 
I selected from the bougiis and branches fallen from the 
trees the stoutest that I could find, and fastened them with 
palm-tree fibre to another branch which projected from 
the trunk at a moderate distance; I covered the whole 
with very large leaves. Several of these huts I con¬ 
structed along the shore, looking towards the sea, that I 
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might hotter descry the approaoli of any ship to my 
release, and at the same tiino enjoy the hreezo that 
gathered up from the opoii, 

Ihit tho insects beca^uo so trouhlesomo that I began to 
meditate a removal to ono of the im'ghbouriiig Iioys to 
oiijoy some repose. I was a poor swimmer, and 1 hud 
neither a canoe nor tho moans of oonstnicting one, Hut 
taking a piece of hamhoo, a tree which is liollow like 
tho sugar-cane, and light as cork, I ventured, after fre¬ 
quent trials, hy supporting my chest upon it, and clinging 
to it with my arms, to drift across to a small key sitmitwl 
about a caimon-shot from my island. 1 arrived tlmre in 
safety. 

My pew homo was hnt from threo to four hundred 
foot in circuit^ it was perfectly level, stripped of treea 
and brushwood, and exposed to tho wind on every eide; 
but it was free from tlm iiiccmvmiienco of iii.arcts, It 
seemed 'to mo as if I wore in a now world. I retiroTI 
thither whomwer tho iioat of the sun rendered tho inseetH 
more trouhlesomo; but I often returned to Iluatan to pro* 
cure my fooil and pass tho night in my liuk 

When I swam from ono island to tho other I placed 
my vest and trousers upon my head; if I could havo like¬ 
wise carried across tho wood and loaves necessary to 
build a but, I should havo passed a greater part of my 
time in the little islet, 

These excur.slons were'•not unattended with duiige.r, 
I remember that once, when comiii^f up from liiialan, my 
hamhoo escaped from under me, and tint tide or the 
eiirrent drove mo with so much force that it \m with 
great diiliculty I gaincithe slmro. 

Another timo a shark of tho kind ealleil kunimr-hmdul, 
and which, as well as alligators, are very common iit 
those seas, struck igo on the thigh precisely at the 


|: rnomont that I felt tho ground at my feet, I suppose 

1 • tliat ho got stranded through the sliallowness of the 

'■ *wator, so that he could not return to see me; I felt the 

i shock some hours after I had j^indecl But constant 

practice soon reudfling mo a sldlful swimmer, I amused 
myself with passing from one island to another without 
having recourse to my bamboo. 

I suilered miicli from want of sboos. My feet were 
80 cruelly lacerated in the forest, where the ground was 
covered with pebbles and splinters of wood, or on tho 
Ijcach, where I walked upon tho sharp shells, that I could 
scarcely move thorn. Spite of my precautions a now 
accident would often open an old wound, and 1 
would suddenly fall to the ground as if I had Received 
a musket-shot. So I did not walk more than was 
necosHary to support existence, and often I remained for 
days together witli ray hack supported against a tree, and 
my face turned seaward. * 

One day, overwhelmed with pain, I was like a person 
who had fainted; a wild hog rushed at mo; unable to 
resist, I seized a branch of a too and suspondod myself 
to it; tbo boar carried away with his tusks a portion 
of my tattered trousers. 

My weakness increased daily. I often fell to tho 
i ground in a swoon. Wlien I lay down to sleep I doubted 

I whether I should over wake or rise again, I lost my 

reckoning 6f the di^*s of tho'week; 1 could not distin- 
I giiish tho Sundays. *Soon I was unable to distinguish 

‘ the months. 

It was only with tho greatest efforts I could at intervals 
procure a few iigs and raisins, *My attempts to kindle 
a lire hy rubbing two sticks ono against another, until I 
^ sank with fatigue, wore unavailing; and when tho rainy 

I season and its icy winds set in 1 siiirorQd severely, 


t 
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About the month of November, 1723,1 saw one day 
a small canoe, rowed by one man, approach the island. 
This spectacle did not excite in me any great emotion. 
I remained seated upop the beach, thinldng that I could 
not expect a friend, knomng well thai; I had no enemies' 
to fear, or that if I had I was incapable of resisting 
them. This man on discerning me manifested the greatest 
surprise. He called me. I answered that he might land 
in safety, for I was alone and almost dead. When he got 
near me my attire and appearance struck him as singular. 
He examined me attentively, and expressed his pleasure 
at finding me. 

This stranger, who proved to be a native of New 
EnglaniJ, was advanced in years, and had a grave and 
venerable air. I never Imew his name, and I did not 
care to ask it during the few days we were together. 
He told me only that he had lived two-and-twenty years 
with the Spaniards, who had threatened to burn him 
alive—I knew not for what crime—that this was the 
cause of his flying to Ruatan as a more secure asylum. 
He had designed to pass the remainder of his days in the 
island, where he hoped to support himself on the proceeds 
of the chase. 

I experienced the kindest attentions from this generous 
stranger, who was always ready to oblige me in things 
within Ms power. He shared with me some lard which 
he had brought. '"t t 

On the third day he told me that he intended to make 
ah excursion in his canoe among'’the neighbouring islands 
to kill some wild hogs and deer, and pressed me to ac¬ 
company him. Although Ms society and the fire he had 
kinlled, whose salutary effects I experienced, had a little 
raised my courage, my weakness and the bad condition of 
my feet prevented mg from accepting Ms proposal, and 
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he set out alone, telling me that he should return in a 
few hours. 

The weather was serene, and there was no apprehension 
of danger in so short an excnrsiog. But within an hour 
‘ of Ms departure S violent storm arose, accompanied by 
heavy rain, and the unfortunate adventurer probably 
perished in it, for I never again heard of him, 

After having enjoyed for three days the society of a 
companion, I was reduced anew to solitude. But I had 
five pounds of lard, a knife, some powder, some tobacco, 
some nails, and a flint, I had the means of lighting a 
fire, a necessary comfort in the rainy season. I coudd out 
up a turtle and prepare myself a nutritious repast I 
began to recover strength, though my feet still );6mained 
very bad. I had, moreover, the advantage of being able 
to procure, from time to time, a dish of crabs which 
would supply me with excellent nourishment. 

"* Two or three months after I had lost my cSmpanion 
I found a small canoe thrown up on the shore. The 
spectacle filled me with lively regret; hut on examining 
it more closely I convinced myself it was not that of my 
unfortunate companion. 

Master of this little skiff, I imagined myself the ad¬ 
miral of the neighbouring seas, as well as sole proprietor 
and governor-in-chief of their islands, I could make use 
of it to transport me around my dominions in a more 
convenienlf manner than by swimming. 

I projected an ejfcursion to some of the larger and 
more distant islands, ei^er to make myself, acquainted 
with their productions and mhaMtants, or for amusement. 
I stored in my boat a small supply of figs, raisins, and 
turtles, as well as my fire-lighting tools, and directed my 
course towards Bonacca, which is 4 or 6 leagues in length, 
and § or 6 leagues distant from Rpatan. 
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Having, in tho course of the voyage, discovered a sloop 
at the eastern extremity of the island, I hastened to gain 
the opposite point. I wished to traverse the islo on land 
and ascertain to what nntion the vessel^helonged. Never, 
in my most grievous condition, had I been ahlo to endure 
the idea of returning on hoard a pirate^ sliip; I would 
rather a thousand times have lived and died in my little 
island. I hauled my canoe aslioro, and mooring it as 
securely as I could, began my journey. My feet were in 
so piteous a state that it took me two days and nearly 
two nights to accomplish the journey. I was obliged at 
times to drag myself along upon my hands and feet for 
half a mile. 

Wheml had arrived within about two miles of the 
place where I supposed the ship to he ^oorcd, I directed 
my steps towards the shore, and approaphed slowly and 
cautiously. Arrived upon the beach I could not see any¬ 
thing of the sloop, and concluded that it had put to sea 
during my long and wearisome journey. 


against the trunk of a tree, my face towards the ocean, 
and soon fell into d profound sleep. I was aroused by 
the report of a gun. I rose with a start, and perceived 
nine largo canoes filled with men who wore firing at me. 
I fled into the midst of the wood as ciuicMy as my 
wounded feet allowed, and I hea?d these men crying 
after mo in Spanish, “EngBman! Englishman 1 wo will 
do you no harm.” My aiixioty^mid alarm had so com¬ 
pletely overmastered mo that I could not reply to their 
words of peace, I plunged deeper into the wood, and 
the Spaniards continued'* to fire at me. They discharged 
at least a hundred and fifty shots, and their bullets 
snapped the twigs on each side of me. Having gained a 
narrow glen where I was out of their range, I remamed 
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concealed there for several hours. When I came out of 
, my hiding-place I saw the sloop sailing under an English 
flag and toiving the canoes behind it, and I concluded 
^ that it was an English ship which the Spaniards had 
captured in the ifay of Honduras. 

The next day I found that six or seven halls had pene¬ 
trated into the trunk of the tree less than a foot above 
the place where my head had rested, The miraculous 
goodness of God had alone preserved me from their cruel 
attempt. 

I regained in due time the western extremity of the 
island. As it was not so fertile as that of Euatan, I had 
much difficulty in procuring any food; and the insects 
were both more numerous and more trouhlesonm than in 
my former habitation. I arrived) exhausted with hunger 
and fatigue, at upy canoe, and sot out for Euatan, which I 
jisteemed a inagnificont abode in comparison with Eonacca; 
I arrived there safely in the night. , 

I lived alone—if it can ho called life—for seven months 
more, and passed my time, as I had previously passed it, in 
seeking my food and voyaging from one island to another. 

One day in the month of Juno; 1724, while I was 
resting in the island to which I frequently retreated to 
escape from the attacks of the insects, I saw two canoes 
directing their course towards the port of Euatan. The 
men who rowed them soon caught sight of the smoke 
from my* fire. Not ImowTng what it signified they 
hesitated to advance i^y further. I, for my part, had 
not forgotten my adventure at Bonaooa. By no means 
anxious to run the risk of another fusillade I returned to 
ray canoe, moored behind the islet, scarcely 300 feet off, 
and regained Euatan, where I had hiding-places which 
would shelter me from ray enemies, and sufficient pro¬ 
visions to regale a small number of friends. 
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The iiieii in the cwioob fiiwme crosB the cliMinei, which 
was not a1)0V0 a gunsliot wide. As thiiy Keeiuefl to h» ;w . 
much ftfraid of pirates as I Imd heeii of Bpaniards, they 
approaciiiid th (5 shore ’with mucit precantiom I thou 
advanced towards tho liewii, dotenitineil to know who 
they were hoforo exposing myself to tlio peril of heing 
shot at, Their fears, oriuul to miim, led tlnun to cease 
rowing, and they asked mo, in Englisli, who f was, and 
whence I came. I replied that I was an EngliHliman who 
had escapiid from a pirate ship. They impikd if 1 hud 
any companions in tho island, and woroKurpristai to leui'ti 
that I was alono. Having aftorwiinls, atjcording to my 
first dosign, put to tlnon somo similar ({iniRtions, tiuiy 
replied that tlusy had conui from tho I'ay of Hondnntti. 
A man landed; I went to meet him. 11« recoiled with 
surprise at the sight of my wi'etehed rag^, llowitver, he 
soon recovered himsidf, and wo fell into each other'^) 
arms, Ho then condnetod me to liw comradj'.^, whoni 
my appoaranco Idled with wonder, hut they received 
me with gklness, and treated me with i hriitheriy ton 
demoss, 

My story astonished them greatly, They conld handy 
believe I was still alive, and slwwcsi the kamest sjUisfac- 
tioa in hoiiig able to assist mo. They gave nto a dram of 
rum to invigorate ray failing spirits; hut for a ioiig time 
ima&custofflwl to the use of spiritrwus liJiuors, tiio little 
which I swallowed throw lae into a violent agitation, and 
eaused a kind of stupor, Fortonawiy it was not long 
before I recovered myself, 

My now eoffl|)amonfl, olghtoon in number, had for their 
leaders John Ford and Jbhn—whom they caJkl Father— 
lope. They dwelt on tlm Honduraa coast, They hwi 
come to Euafcan because they had ken informed that the 
Spaniards mtended to attack tliom hy aei, wMe the 
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Indians, eH'ccting a descent upon them by land, cut off 
^ their roi.raat, , 

They brought, in their canoes, two barrels of flour and 
other provisions, firoanns, dogs far the chase, and nets to 
catch turtles; an Indian woman accompanied them to 
prepare their food Their principal reBidenco was an 
island scarcely a quarter of a mile in circuit, to which 
they gave the name of lVeU'to4o Gastk; being level, and 
stripped of trees and brushwood, the free current of the 
air drove away the mosipiitoes and other troublesome 
insects. Wlien wo anived there they went into the neigh- 
liouring isiand in search for wood, water, and the things 
needful for tho eroctimi of two cabins. 

1 had now the prospect of leading a much more agree 
able life than I had led during the .sixteen months that 
luul last rolled pver my he.ad. I had society, and my new 
,compauions showeil a voiy sincere regard for mo; they 
clotlied mo, they gave mo a largo cloak to shelter me from 
tho night dews while the huts wore being built, Finally, 
there was an abimdanco of food, Hut after all their con¬ 
duct was not very eximiplary, and their ordinary conver¬ 
sation diiiertfd little from that of the pirates. Nothing, 
however, showed tlmt they cherished any guilty projects, 
or that there was any crime in joining them or in being 
found in their company. 

In time, and with tho jissistance of my countrymen, ! 
rccovoreif sufticient strongtlito bo able to accompany them 
tothechase. Wild flogj, deer, and turtles abounding in the 
neighbouring islands, we visited them in search of game, 
which we carried hw)k to our retreat; we dried a portion 
of it, tlmt we might have a store in case of need 

Six or seven months passed away. One day I set out 
witli three of them in a four-oaved boat to search for 
turtles in the island of Bonocca. We returned with our 
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canoe loaded with lard and tiirfchw in tlio (weninj;, and by 
the clour light of the moon, when, arrivoii at tint nnmtlt 
of tlie harbour, wo porceiviifl a great lint, and hitard a 
noiBttjimcih louder thaii(Jth(! roiiort of a »ingit!gun itrocood 
from a largo boat which had {tullod up near WdUink 
G(A A mimttit afforwards cohoiiil tlm linng of twenty 
muHkets from the latnl, rcKpotidcd to by otintrs from the 
stta, IJnabhi to rejoin our party, w(! iittempted to fly. 
Wo lowered our littlo mast and aail, that thoy might not 
attract attention, and wo piwhttd out of tint liarliour, 
making towardo a fUiiall feland alioiit a milo and a half 
distant. The omtmy perceived iw, and pitrsuud tis in a 
boat pulhal by ten oarii A hiillet passitd over our hea<lB; 
we sprang at Jasi. uinm iJit; iviitnc. 

Then tliey cried out tliut tiny wtu'o pinttes and not 
Spani.ards, and would ih) ns no harm. Npfhiiig, however, 
could more powerfully ttontrihutts to my dt-.dre to OKcapo 
falling into their hands; a pirate causiid mo extromtf 
terror, anti my first aversioti for them wiw increased by 
the fear I should be sacritictnl to their reaenimeiit at my 
escape. Wo tiuiekly gained tin! wood. Tin* pirates carrioil 
away our canoe, recolveil, sinco wo wouhl ntit go with 
them, to deprive us of all the mitiins of Hulrsifiting in thn 
Island where we luid found shelter. I had known want, 
and solitude; I was not, tliertdoro, much distpiieted at 
this, since I still posHeBsttd compaitipns, and wt! had otjr 
firearms to procure provisiofis, and fire to iirtipare them. 

Our assailants were men heltjngdjfg to .Spriggs’s hand, 
ray old corrimimder having thrown oil his allegiiuice to 
Low and plactid himself at the head of a company of 
pirat(!8, He had a stoutesliip of 20 guns, ami amtthor of 
12 , liotli anchored in the harbour of Kuataw, He kd 
put in there to repair bis vessels am! obtain a supply of 
water, Having tlnm discoveriid my companions on the 
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island which served us as a home, ho sent a boat’s crow 
to seise them, They were carried to Euatan, together 
with the Indian woman and a child. Hardly had they 
diseraharkeil when the pirates slef one of them, flung his 
body into a caiio# whore some tar was stored, set it on 
fire, and all was consumed, Then they removed our com¬ 
panions on hoard thoir sliips, whore they behaved to them 
with singular harharity, One man told the pirates that 
John Hope had a quantity of property concealed in the 
woods; they heat the old man immorczfully , until he dis- 
fioverod the place where it was hidden, and seized upon 
all his treasure. 

The pirates, after having detained these men for five 
or six days, gave thorn a barque of five tons to transport 
them to the Bay of Honduras. The boat could cany no 
provision.s for sqch a voyage, and before releasing their 
victims they made them swear not to approach the isle 
where my.self and my companions had taken refiigo. 

As long as the pirate vessels remained in the bay we 
kept up a strict watch; wo durst not oven light a fire to 
cook our victuals, lest the smoko should betray us; and 
for five days we lived upon raw raoaft 

As soon as these robbers had set sail, Hope, not con¬ 
sidering himself bound by an oath extorted from him by 
force, camo to acquaint us with what had passed., Hope 
and all his compaiyons, with the exception of Jok 
Bymonds,*dotormim)d upon i^tuming to the Bay of Hon¬ 
duras. Bymonds, w^o Imd mth him a nep, desired to 
remain a littlo longer in tho island, in order to trade with 
the Jamaica ships, I thought that in the Bay of Honduras 
I should liavo greater chances of returning to New Eng¬ 
land, and I solicited Hope to let me accompany him. 
The good man was very willing to have complied with 
my nspiest, hut his barque was sot of sufficient dimen- 
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sioiiH to tniiiHporfc bo iniiiiy inoii it (]ii4it)if;o nf Hovioiiy 
leaguoB, 

SymoKilM liuil a oaiioo, koiuis liriianiiH, awl two ilijgii 

When the neiiBon fi*r the arrival of^the .faiiiaiua nln‘|):i 
appi'oadiod, Symoiula propifsiai to vifii't tlie iieighliouring 
islets, to colleofc tortoise-Hholl, wliieh we iniglit give in 
(ixchaiigo for shoes innl dothiiig. This attwiipt siiceiaaled; 
wo at length gained Bonaeea, whieh is sitiialeii nearer to 
the mamland, and offers more favoin'slile chance!! for 
inahing the passago. 

Wo had heen at Btmucca ten days when a furioiw tom 
pest arose, wliich contimmil for threii days, Wn then 
porooivod several ships niaking towiirds onr i«nt The 
largest anchornd in the oiling, hut a In'i;:' t-hi'i adetl the 
sliallowB ojijirfsito the watering place, and rent !it;r Itnai 
ashore with watewaiskH, Tim einw tviji’o Bngiish; they 
ceased i;owing when tlioy perceived mig hut aflm' ijn 
exchango of (iiierliis and answers, pnlled uiilmre and 
landed. 

1 leanifid that the ships wJiich I saw wi:r« part of a 
licet of merchant vessels litiHml for dainahm, nmhir the 
convoy of the Dkkml nmn-of war. He.veral shipH had 
heou dispersed in tlie storm. 

The hrig wa« commamled hy Captain Dove, whom 1 
happened to Imow, and who lived alioiit three miles from 
my father's house. He immtidialyly engageii me as one 
of his crow, in the place of a sailor whom he had lost. 
On the morrow tlio Dmmd st'ntimr cutter aslmiv aisti 
for the purpose of obtaining fresh waBir. 1 took leavo of 
Symomls, who wept latterly at our Kcparaiion, and went 
on hoard the lirig. " 

Thanks to Brovidomm, wo travemed without aeddent 
the Gulf of Florida, and arrival on the Istnf May in the 
port of Haieui It wat two years, ton months, mui fiftocu 
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days since I liad heou captured by the pirates, two years 
and two months since 1 liad found an asylum in the isle 
of Ruatan.^ 


AT SEA IN A SMALL BOAT, 

In the month of June, 1810, the American shipCotailim 
entered the port of St. Helena. At the same time five 
gimnera belonging to tlio garrison wore waiting for a 
favourahlo opportunity to desert. No hotter one than 
that now offered could ho hoped for; the United States, 
like Romo of old, is a place of refuge, a fiaiictuaty where 
every criminal may count on oonocalratmt, One of tlie 
sohliorH, named *M‘Kirinon, obtained an interview witli 
tjio cajitain of the (Jnhmhm, and arranged wijih him a 
plan of llight, which was put into execution on the lOth 
of Juno, Tlie names of M'Kinnoii’s four accomplices 
were Brighoiiso, Conway, MEJiiirian, and Parr. On the 
day named thii fugitives wore all assembled on the western 
point of tho island, concealed among* the rocks, listening 
with alarm to every sound on land, eyes eagerly straining 
to pierce tho sliadows of ocean. At lengtli the shallop 
appeared, but at the same time steps were hoard approach¬ 
ing; 8h!,iu|||i the now^eomors nerceivo them all is lost!— 
the alarm would bo promptly given. M'Kinnon issues 
from his retreat amt advances resolutely to meet a man 
who walks alone upon tho shore; it is the sergeant-gunner 
of his company, 

" What do you want beret Ho you come as a spy?” 

"No, certainly,” 

' Hiwli in tho corapiitstlon of Auhton JilmneU, liut wo cinnot rocoiicllo It 
with tlio iitatoiiioiit* uUIfflo ooatAlwa to hti ifotiation. 
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“We are deserting; you must accompany us.” 

“But-” 

“You must come; or, as the safety of five men depends 
on your silence, I shall,dash out your brains.” 

Five minutes later six men embaifed in the shallop," 
without any sign of wonder or apprehension on the part 
of the three men charged with her management. They 
had rowed for a minute or two when Parr, breaking the 
silence, said to the sailors,— 

“When do you raise anchor 1” 

“The day after to-morrow at sunset.” 

“We are lost." 

“How sol” 

“Theye is no ship in the roads but the OolumUa; our 
disappearance will be discovered this evening, and it is 
on board of her that the authorities ivijl come in search 
of us, ” ^ ' 

His comrades trembled. All at once Parr peroeive'd 
on the shore a whaler’s boat, 

Here is a means of safety, my friends 1 Let us seize 
upon this boat; at the first alarm we will leap into it, 
and put out to sea^ I have served on board ship, and 
Imow how to conduct you.” 

The project was unanimously approved of, and at 
eleven in the evening they reached the Cokmlia ivith the 
boat. All along the fortifications^on the sea-coast they 
could desci^ the gleam of Unterns passing and repassing; 
they could hear the hum of voicesf in a fit of alarm the 
deserters leaped into their boat; the captain agreed to take 
them up on the third day at a settled rendezvous, and 
supplied them with a barrel of water, 26 lbs. of bread, a 
compass, and a watch. Parr was appointed to the com¬ 
mand, and they rowed off with great vigour. But the 
dangers which threatened them were great; the boat 
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was in a sorry condition, leaked at every seam, and there 
,waa nothing on board with which to bale her, while, to 
increase their embarrassment, they had lost the watch in 
,the first hurry of embarldng. With some difficulty they 
succeeded in reaching the point indicated by the captain, 
and there awaited him. 

The second day passed without any sign of his appear¬ 
ance, and, fearing that the captain would break liis word, 
Parr proposed to steer for the island of Ascension. It 
was a long voyage, and their means were wholly in- 
adequate; but an oar served instead of a mast, and 
handkerchiefs tied together for sails. The wind blew 
with violence; after two days’ sailing the pocket hand¬ 
kerchiefs were carried away. The boat now sailed hither 
and thither on the sea, for Parr no longer knew in what 
direction to steej'. On the third day the clouds dis¬ 
appeared from the heavens, and ocean sank into motion¬ 
less tranquillity; but having missed the island of Ascen¬ 
sion they resolved to make for Rio Janeiro. As it was 
necessary to replace their lost sail they cukup their under¬ 
clothing. Every moment they were menaced with the 
loss of this last resource; and their pflrE was so much the 
greater because their strength diminished and they could 
hardly ply the oars. 

On the 20th of June there scarcely remained 3 lbs. 
of bread and a pint ftf fresh water. Each man’s allow¬ 
ance was fixed at two spoonfuls of water and an ounce 
of bread every twolfty-^our hours. On the 28th even 
this scanty supply failed; Parr had no idea where they 
were; no signs of land appeared, Conway, in a fit of 
despair, wished to fling himself *into the sea; the move¬ 
ment made to hold him back, slight and feeble as it was, 
proved enough to cast him to the bottom of the boat. 

By the boat’s side a bamboo .CAne glided; M'Kinnon 

• 
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seized it and ravenously dug his teeth into it, His com¬ 
panions disputed with liim the precious prize; a struggle^ 
onsuodj the liamhoo fell into the soa, and a wave (larried" 
it away. Ne.vt day the.y atteniptod to oat tlndr slioes, 
tint Bcarcoly had they swallowed a fovf juoutlifula hcfero 
they fell violently sick; thoroughly soaked with sea-wafer 
the loathiir disgusted them, and the nausea cngendereii 
increased their weakness. 

Now, indeed, they begin to glare at each other 
with wolfish eyes, with looks of fiendish niistnwt; the 
saino horrible idea has flaslied on the maddened brain 
of each, and no ono dares to snatch a inoniont's repost'. 
Ho fears lost his coinpaiiionB shonhl take advantage of 
his gliuidjors; lost his hotly should servo to prolong tlioir 
wrotfilicd oxisfenco; all wait tho terrildo laouiont when 
fatigue shall have overpownred ono of life infeendik 
follow-sulferers. 

Suddenly Parr conimands silence by a gestnro; lie 
seizes a boat-hook; they tmife their efforts, and after 
griiat labour caiitiwo a dolphiu. How great a prize for 
thoHo poor wrefehes! From deep incisions matlit in its 
flesh pours out thaHdood which inoisfens their bumirig 
lips; and on this prtscimis store they live for four days. 

But it would si'ijm that Providence granted lieun tiiis 
brief succour only to prolong the sutforhigs they endured. 
Hunger returned with keener pangs than over. 

“Our agony is too groaV cricil Parr; “a filw holes in 
tho boat, and wo shall soon be in aiovorid whore there is 
no hunger. And as for rayscli,” ho contininsl, with a 
wrtitehed pleasantry, “I am so thirsty that I shall be 
well content for ouco to,drink with all my fcoul" 

“ Do not blusphome,” rejoinod M'ICianon, who wa# an 
Irishman; “God coamamfe us to live as long ah ire m 
strive.” 


*' What, then, shall wo dof 
“That which none of us dares to speak, but yet which 
•each of us has contemplated for several days, We are six, 
and on tho lirink of death; were jye five we might, per- 
• haps, he saved.” ♦ • 

“He is right,” said M'Qiiinan, an Irishman like 
M'Kiiiuon. 

Deep silence followed these terrible words: they looked 
ut ono another shuildcring, M'Kiimon out up six small 
pieces of wood; engraved a name on each; then slmflliug 
them in his hands he advanced to Pare and invited him 
to select one, 

“ No,” said Parr, “not I" 

All refused to become the instruments of ^destiny. 
M 'Kiiinon leaned over tho gunwale, and allowed tho lots 
to fall successiveljy into the waves; only ono remains; he 
reads it and turns pale. 

*“It is my own,” he cried. “May the God‘who de¬ 
prives mo of life save tho lives of yomselves, my friendsl” 
And, making the sign of tho crosB, he plunged a knife 
into his heart, 

Witli stupefied gaze they stare at 4;ho body stretched 
heneath their feet. Who will sot the example i Wlio 
will he the first to partake of this fatal repasti Two 
hours are imssed in tho cimtimied agonies of hunger; 
from time to time ono or other glances at the corpse, but 
courage faibi him. BnghouBi)»at length, like a tlidof who 
fears surprise, glides #lotig tho boat, casting on each side 
a timid look He witlnfi’aws tho knife from his unfor¬ 
tunate companion’s heart; tho blood which spurts out 
lilinds him; a sudden rage possesses him; ho cuts away 
I haphazard; the (ithors imitate his example. . . , 

i Thtuiks to sea-wafer tho body renaiius fresh and uncor- 

rapt, and supplies them with food^or eight days 
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On tlie 8tli of July tlwy liavo l)(3guii to coiijiicliiro who 
shall n.oxt bo flWJriliccil, wlion a olunigi} Im romarkoil in tlio ^ 
colour of fcho watfir, and hooii aftorwartls bind is dcMuiiid. 
Tho livo dflsorters blexHod Providonco, forgotfnl of tlio 
miforfcmiato M'Kirinon, and pliod tlndi oars to nsarh t!w 
land, Tlio aurf was viokmt: oxlmustiitl with fatigiuj lli« 
Eiiglishfflen vainly strugghal, tho wavtiS dri.vo bad tin; 
hod Tlnur ollbrts gavo a fresh iinpiituH to its motion; 
suddenly she (japsiaeil Only three of her eriiw nsuned 
tlio sliore, M'Quinan ami HrigliouHO wet with death at 
the monient that safety aeewwl to smile upon theni. 
The tot had by hiwsolf supported M'Kinuon’s propom 
tion; the second had set the example of partaking of tlm 
horrible.banquet, and it Hotjiue.d that NulW'i! had pun¬ 
ished thorn for outraging her laws. 

The three castaways, thrown upon the Ilraaihan eoa.t 
not far from Rio Janeiro, received there all the uitintions 
due to Mr unfortunate position, and afterwards enlisted 
in the Portuguese army, 
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The cathedral at Strasliurg is one of the finest striiC’ 
fcures which tho art and piety of the wid'ile ag% created; 
and yet tho names of thoso iiiipir-Ml men whoso gmiius 
designed its delicate })iniiacl(;« and spanned ite nobh* 
arches have long been forgotten 1>y ft world mw bio 
eager in its gratitude te thoso who have iHistowod u|Hm 
it gifts of love and iHiaiity, 

Wo know, howover, that the marvolhma tower, wMch 

is tho crown and consummation of the grand design, 
% 
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owes its first conception to the lofty imagination of 
4’.rwin de Steinhacli, who submitted his plan to Conrad, 
hisliop of Lichtoiiberg, and wrought at it with the zeal 
,of love and dovotign until death abruptly tqnninatod Ids 
labours, 

Erwin de Steinbach had a son named John, not un¬ 
worthy of such a father, and a daughter, Sabina, a very 
marvel of tender beauty and exquisite innoconco~tho 
sweet fair" Rose of Strasburg.” To those, on his death¬ 
bed, he hequeathed, as it wore, tho labour of his man¬ 
hood, and enjoined upon them that they should never 
Hull'er any naiiio hut that of Steinbach to bo romombered 
by men in comiectioii with the splendid trophy ho had 
sought to raise. 'Weeping, they sobbed out thoirtearnest 
prayer and promise. 

Now, the catKedral, under the superintendonoe of 
vSbdnliuch, had rapidly advanced towards completion; 
and ilie authorities of Strasburg, upon his death, deter- 
miimil to make a bold effort for tlie speedy accomplish¬ 
ment of this, the boast and glory of tlieir city. They 
accoriliiigly issued a notification, callrag upon all true 
artists to send in their plana and designs for the comple¬ 
tion of tlio edifice, and proinising tho post of superintend¬ 
ing architect to him whosu designs should be deemed 
the best. They allowed a period of twelve days for the 
competition* » , 

You may imagine what an excitement was produced in 
the limited “art woiiil” tf the time by this notification; 
hut you cannot imagine the confusion which it produced 
in certain circles in Strasburg. John strove night and 
(lay to (iompleto a plan wliich ^lould be worthy of a 
Steinhacli; and there wore two young students, formerly 
pupils of the deceased mchitect, equally desirous of suc¬ 
cess in^the approaching competitiWl, Tlieir inspiration, 
aos) , : 
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however, ww not ffime, or lilial alii'ctioii, tnifc love, 1 hoy 
had boon doiu(jHfci<!ati]{i for many with the. 

beautiful Sabina, and 

"'rtiffi'd o'er her iiliiiindy Kwimtitw day Oy ilay',' ^ 

until they had eyaa for no other-.tliougbta for no othi'r 

—and oaidi looked forward to her haml aa a greator 
prize than even tho miwti'r builderridp of HtruHburg 

cathedral . 

There waa a flurprieiiig eontimt htitweeu thoKO two 
young men. Beintipl. tho ohh‘r, waa a «nart Hileria.i, 
tall, arrogant in hearing, iriipot iiOOH in his pnsHions, and 
inidowfid with no ordiiwry nwitfai pow.t.i A'iol|dio 
had l)(!cn born amid tho vim-yurds of Afeo-o, and ff:w a 
gontle, lovidde liidng, witli hiir hm^o lookn <dn^-tonng 
upon a pah* hroad brow, a reliring mod,-.!, am. a oinlivutod 
Imt iKJt,niaH(:olin(! niiml Womun h* gmsnvally atifiM-U'd 
in man by Ina very manlim'-s decision, ami hrmnoBs^oi 
willj-rindood, by his p>•«'!','•dun of tlioKn tpmiitioR which 
aim is conseimfs are not givfm to InH'sidf. Imt, Ktnmgo 
U) say, the soft Hahina shunned ilw during, ardent 
Silesian, and gavo'lmr Ineirt to him who most n'setuhled 
herself-the young and haslifnl Adolplm, 

Eltiven days glided swiftjy by, and on tiin momiw 
would be deeideil this nmmorublw rtrugglel Nighto'umt; 
with its aihmcf* and its slmdows, wnl Sulnnu stolw gently 
into tlm aidwt or wtirkromii, of her hrolher ami his 
artist'Cowrwles. Biiniard Innl «Hto?iWiously left exposml 
to every gaz« his linidmd design, and an Sabina I'-ok^i 
upon it she felt a sinldim pang slnwt Imnm to her liwt, 
Intuitively she knew It, must be HiireeHisful, Sho htul 
studied under her father, and dwplayeil libilithw of m 
eomuioil order: aho cotdd ipprtriule, tlmrtforo, tlm 
vigour and flii'inidl4g, the bold magmifiwu’o ^of tin: 
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SilftRiaii’s coiicoptions. She felt that her brother would 
J)(i defeated, and, alas 1 she felt that tho crown, of success 
would not 1)0 placed upon her lover’s brow. 

From the tiidwr she retreated slowly into her own 
' clwmbor, and affijr uttering a cry of anguish to the 
Virgin, retired to her bed, Sleep soon came upon her, 
find with tho blessed slumber came a dream; a dream of 
wonderful beauty, whoroin pinnacle soared upon pinnacle, 
and towers rose loftily towards heaven, and noble win¬ 
dows glowed with purple light, and “long-drawn aisles” 
streteliftil far away between the slender pillars into a 
inystiii'ions gloom. She woke suddenly with the dream 
still fresh before her in all its living power. She seized 
her pencil, and with a hand which surely was guided by 
love, reproduced the exquisite design unfolded to her so 
marvellously in i|ier sleep, 

Tho twelfth day came. Tho plans were duly examined, 
at\d .the decision of tliii judges was promulgated through 
tlie city, With a lamlable gallantry the good burghers 
illuminated their lioiiKeH, and exulting cil)wds in all tho 
open places lustily shouted tho name of the successful 
candidate—of the master-builder of the great cathedral 
—Sabina, the Rose of Straahurgl Thereupon Bernard 
boldly pressed his suit to the beauty, hut met with an 
indignant repulse. Slg* had consecrated her genius to 
Love, and when the ^atliedral was completed her hand 
and lieart \f'ould both 1)0 Adolphe’s. 

Day hy day tlie wemdrpus structure, in all its exquisite 
proportions, advanced hofore the admiring eyes qf the 
citizens of Stmehiirg. The delicate tracery, the ricli onia- 
mentatiofq—ricli and copious, birt never trivial or exag- ♦ 
gerated,"-all inspired hy a woman’s pure and refined 
imagination,—Ijocamo the theme of praise throughout 
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fabric was evidently more advanced each morning than 
when Sabina ceased her labours on the previous eveningr- 
A scroll here, a flower there, an additional pinnacle or 
buttress caryed, deafly showed th^|) invisible hands, _ 
during the soft night, laboured zealously upon the pifius 
work The Strasburg citizens believed that Sabina was 
assisted by angel hands. 

One day more;—one last stroke of the mallet, one last 
touch of the chisel, and the cathedral will be finished I 
The morning came, and eager crowds hastened to witness 
the consummation of the great design. How startling 
their surprise when they beheld a considerable portion 
of the most exquisite work mutilated, defaced, ruined! 
With the usual fickleness of a populace, they hissed and 
hooted Sabina, declaring that she had been assisted by 
devils, who, at the last moment, had deserted her, and 
defaced4he temple of their master! They followed l;,er 
to her house, It was with difficulty she escaped 'theii' 
brutal hands, and retiring to her own chamber, flung her¬ 
self on her Imees in an agony of despair and shame. 

When the night came, Adolphe, who clung with all 
the strength of love to his faith in Sabina’s innocence,— 

“ Among tlie faithloss faithful only ho,"— 

wandered forth to the cathedral,''and By the pale moon¬ 
light endeavoured to ascqytain the amounty of damage 
done, and how many hours of toil would be required to 
efiect its reparation. While thus Engaged, a figure clad 
in pure white garments, appearing—as the moonlight 
fell upon it—like a messenger from the unseen world, or 
one of those angel-helpmates whom the fancy of the 
people had at first attributed to Sabina, glided up the 
pillared aisle of the cathedral; ascended the lofty stair¬ 
case; stepped upon tk^ slight platform; climbed^up the, 
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tall ladders; and gaining, at length, tho dizzy hoiglit of 
tlie roof, with mallet and ohisel set earnestly to work. 

As the figure passed by the place of conceabnent which 
the surprised and bewildered Adolphe had hastily chosen, 

’ ittrevealcd itself lio his wondering eyes ah tliat of the 
gentle Saljina, who thus, in a somnambulisiic condition, 
laboured by night—as, waking, she did by day,—on her 
glorious task 

Shortly afterwards a second figure cautiously entered 
the cathedral, and crept along in tho gloom of tho 
arched aisles, as if shunning or dreading observation, 
Adolphe, more and more surprised, cautiously quitted his 
place of shelter, and rapidly hut silently pursued the 
stranger’s footsteps. Upward and upward Tij^ent the 
pursuer and tho pursued until an elevated stage of the 
great tower was reached, when the stranger paused, 
and seizing his tools began tlio hasty destruction of some 
o! JJabina’s delicate liandiwork The mooiiligfit falling 
full upon his face exposed to Adolphe tho dark and 
sinister features of the hated and hatofukBornard. 

There was the mystery revealed. Adolphe at once 
comprehondcd tho cause of tho rapid*advanc6 by night of 
Sabina’s design, amf tho origin of the infamous spoliation 
which had threatened to blight her reputation and em¬ 
bitter her life. Unknown bo each other, unseen, unheard 
—in tho vast area of that immense building—the maiden 
and her fife had laboured tllrougli tho still hours of the 
night, While Sahiiia in one quarter of the cathedral 
created, Bernard in anoiior destroyed. 

Adolphe suddenly advanced and cried, with all the 
bittenioss of a lover’s passionate wrath at so foul a deed, ^ 
“So it is thou, thou base one, who art the devil of 
destruction, and imilo(,ist all which my Sabina accoim 
plisliesl” 

% r 
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His voi(!ft Ml on P.crtiiird’B wire lilio tlio voice of Hoaveii. 
The guilty sculptor started, lost hi« Intluiicu, slipped oil)- 
the frail acallblding on which ho stnod, and, with a 
hideous crash^ Ml hoa^llong upon tho^ stones some hun¬ 
dred feet beneath. 

MoanwMle Sabina having finished her toil had retraced 
her steps with the unconscious security of a sleop-walkor, 
and gained in safety her own homo. 

Adolphe summoned the needful assistance for the un¬ 
happy Bernard, but no human sldll could avail him; he 
was dead. On the following raorning the cliief burghers 
of the city met in council, and Adolphe related all that 
had transpired. Sabina was crowned with laurolsj tho 
glorious ^cathedral was solemnly opened; and a week 
afterwards its last arcliitoct—the Rose of Strashurg— 
was wedded to her lover. How happy they lived for 
many yep our readers may easily imugine.-~Our tale js 
dona 

"Thim, 0 vor tlio Diviuitios abov (5 
EeWiWd tho loving Faith,-tho faithful Ijovo." 


REMARKABLE DELmMOE OF AI 
ICELANDER. 

Iceland, as my readers know, is a large mountainous 
and volcahio island, clothed wjtJi Mow, and its shores 
fissured by numerous fionU or creeks, wherii the terrible 
polar winds accumulate masses of adamantine ice and 
piles of floating wood. ‘'Enormous glaciers descend from 
the mountains far into the interior, which is occupied by 
a great central desert—bestrewn with lava and ashes, and 
sown with small volo«ii|pc craters, The whole island 


seems to bo the arena of an eternal struggle between fire 
and icej not a drop of water, not an insect, not a bird of 
''songl At the southern extremity rise some formidable 
volcanic poalcs. Hecla is the best^known from its terrible 
* eiuptious, which*have spread ruin and I'lesolation for 
many leagues around. The hot springs or water-volcanoes, 
called the gtysers, foim one of the most interesting 
phenomena in physical geography. They are situated 
kteen or sixteen miles to the north of Sksdliolt, and 
consist of wells, more or less deep, and from 8 to 12 feet 
broad, whence issue at first loud detonations lilre the 
distant roar of artillery, then clouds of vapour, and 
finally jets of boiling water, frequently propelled to a 
height of 100 or 160 feet. Elsewhere occui’ numerbus 
mud-volcanoes, full of black boiling mud, which throws 
off a countless succession of jets of vapour. 

At the present day six-sevenths of this island are 
Vl^lly desert. A few potatoes and other vegetables are 
cultivated, but fishing, hunting sea-birds, and breeding 
cows, horses, and sheep form the prineipal resources of 
the Icelanders. The end of the hay-hatvest, therefore, 
is to them as important and joyous festival as the vint¬ 
age in sunnier lands, Tho Icelandic horse is small, but 
strong and lively; every journey is made on horseback, 
and each peasant %s Ms little stud; but many are 
annually killed by the severities of the winter. The sheep 
furnish to, butler, and* above all the wool which 
makes up tho greater portion of the islanders’ clothing; 
their flesh, salted or smoked, is their customary food in 
the winter season. As for beasts of prey, none exist in 
Iceland but some white bears, which float from Greenland 
on the wave-home and wind-driven ice-floes, or fields of 
Ice, loosened from the enormous masses of the Polar 
Ocean. ^ 
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As soon as one of these is descried everybody goes in 
pursuit of hiin, for the havoc ¥hich they effect among the 
herds is ruinous. r 

The white fox is a native of Iceland, but the blue fox 
is rarely met with. For the rest, thersfure neither stag§, 
wolves, nor roebucks; for in Iceland not a forest relieves 
the dreary landscape,—scarcely even a tree,—for the 
pines and firs are dwarfed down to a man’s stature. 

The Icelanders themselves are more remarkable. In 
the tenth century some bforwegians, abandoning their 
fatherland, which groaned under the weight of an absolute 
monarchy, founded in Iceland an independent republic, 
which became the asylum of the liberty, ancient customs, 
traditions, and poetry of the Scandinavians. Their de- 
scendantsTto the present day speak the old Horse tongue, 
and live less in villages than in houses isolated and scat¬ 
tered. Their abodes are the abodes of pdverty, but they 
themselven are free and Christians, professing the Lutheran 
faith, and are distinguished by their morality, their hospi¬ 
tality, their intelligence, and stores of information. 

Eeildavik, the capital of the island, is a small town, 
containing about lOOp inhabitants, 

The following narrative will afford the reader some 
idea of the habits, customs, and mode of life of this 
virtuous and interesting peopW 
It was early in January, The wdhden clock suspended 
against the wall indicated bnt two'^o’clock in^the after¬ 
noon, and yet the darkness was already complete. The 
pastor of (Jrunana, by name Skaflagnm, knew from ex¬ 
perience the weight and anxiety of existence; for his 
cure supplying him with a very limited income, he was 
compelled to supply the wants of his family and himself 
by the labour of his own hands. All the leisure that 
could be gained from a faithful discharge of his pastoral 
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duties was employed at his forge, and as a blacksmith he 
had acquired considerable skill. 

Night then had commenced when as yet it was but 
two hours after noon. Three l^mps filled with whale’s 
' ojj, which certain?)! did not diffuse a very agreeable odour, 
lighted up a spacious apartment. The peat fire which 
flamed in the hearth illuminated everything with a warm 
red light, while giving a cheerful glow to the persons 
then assembled around it. The pious pastor, devoting 
himself to the welfare of his little community from every 
point of view, regarded it as one of his duties to assemble 
them around him during the long winter nights; and 
while the young girls and the women knitted and sewed, 
while the men employed themselves in carving wooden 
figures and in the repair of their utensils or trappings, he 
read to them from some hook of utility and interest, or 
conversed with tliem respecting the subject of bis reading, 
liis^seat was generally on the right-hand side o! the fire¬ 
place, and near him sat his niece Ilegnilda, a young, in¬ 
telligent, and amiable girl, continually occupied with 
some manual occupation in which she seemed to excel. 

Among the young people assembled at the pastor’s 
house was a mariner, named Moko, who, though only 
twenty-five years of age, had already made several voyages 
to Spitzhergen and tire cOTist of Greenland, tij assist his 
father Gundebrand in the toils and dangers of the whale- 
fisliery. He showed* extrawdinary skill as a modeller, 
and with only a knjfe would fashion chessmen of very 
graceful design and sin|ularly delicate workmanship in 
wood or ivory. He reaped a good income from his labour. 
On the evening of which our stury speaks he frequently 
discontinued his work, lost in a tumult of agitating 
thoughts, and paid but little attention to the pastor’s 
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This reading, liowover, was broken at intervals, oitliot 
by Olio of those national songs, so (luar to the iiatriotic^ 
sonl of the loolaiiilors, or by some suga, or poimlar logcnd 
verBifiod, wliioli one ofrtho elders of ^tho company was 
inyited to recite. . 

Suddenly a perspn broke in upon the convorsation with 
the remark, “It seems to me that wo have now conversed 
enough about ancient times. Has no one any nows 
respecting our Greenland colony I What can have be^ 
fallen our unfortunate brothers 1” 

At those words Floko h’fted up liis head, which had 
previously been bent towards the gi’ound. For full two 
years Ms eyes, had been sorrowfully turned towards 

Greenland, whither business eugagmments had BUiiimoned 

his father Guiidohrand. As the latter did not expect to 
be long absent, he had not thought it ne,cdful for his son 
to accompany him, and had promised that immediately 
after his return he would give his consent to tlm mawdage 
of Floko and the amiable Kegnilda. But alasl since then 
two years had'glidod by, without bringing any news 
either of him or of the Greenland colony, 

The Norwegian ships, which, as in prewiding years, hud 
sailed with vaiious stores and provisions for the colonists, 
had been compelled to return, unable to penetrate to the 
Greenland coast owing to the dope nasses of ico that 
had accumulated like an irapenetr^ible Itarrnj, and the 
thick fogs that covered the aoa. Many other attempte to 
roach the settlement had been |iadfl, hut all liad failed 
Jilveryhody supposed that the unfortunate colonists must 
have succumbed to the horaors of famine, ami no one in 
f the whole island save tho son of Gundebrand cherished a 
spark of hope. 

Wlion the clock struck eight the little company dis¬ 
persed, each individu^ wrapping himself as closely as 
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possible in his clonk, for tlio cold was inchiscribably 
^severe. After they had said their Good- nights and 
received their pustor’s benedictions he hastened to close 
the’door with care, for if the cijld air had entered the 
oBamhor during the brief period of ten minutes every¬ 
thing in it would have been frozem . 

Five months had elapsed since tMs evening, and the 
pastor had just celebrated a marriage ceremony in his 
church, when Floko, approiiching him, begged Mm to ask 
tlio divine bltissing on the voyage he had resolved to 
umlertako in quest of his father. Profoundly moved by 
this filial devotion, the pastor hastened to comply with 
his rfli]U(,ist, and addressed to Heaven a fervent prayer 
on liehalf of Ms young friend. • 

Meanwhile the island had gradually assumed a brighter 
and more agreoablo aspect. It was the end of June—a 
time when the sun does not sot throughout % twenty- 
lo\x hours. During the two hours that it approaches most 
nearly the horizon it sheds a singular and almost mysteri¬ 
ous light. This lasts—this happy period—for about two 
months; and the soil grows green with vegetation, the 
bushes and Ijeam-triifis (it is true, they are not more than 
five feet in height) assume their brilliant spring-time 
drapery, and rapidly deck^themselvos in thick green foli¬ 
age; tlie meadows giow with a thousand flowers; all 
nature se^pis to brejithe a new life, and enters eagerly 
into the enjoyment of the tmief hut glowing summer. 

On one of these Ijfiglii days the inhabitants of Grunana 
bad assembled in the open air after rendering thanks, in 
the morning’s divine servico, to the Author of all Good 
for the mercies ho had bestowed Everybody .was blithe 
and joyous—except, indeed, Floko and his young be¬ 
trothed, for the young mariner would sail on the follow¬ 
ing ^ay to expose himself to aperies of dangers wMch 
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might daunt the heart of the most intrepid. Suddenly 
the general gaiety was interrupted hy a distant murmur,^ 
which gradually drew nearer and became louder and more 
distinct, untU on every side resounded the well-known cry ,— 

“The ice isW, with a white bear!”* ''' 

Nearly every summer vast masses of ice break from, the 
Polar seas, and on these are froc[iiontly found the famished 
bears. If they succeed in reaching the shore the greatest 
misfortunes may justly be dreaded. So that as soon as 
the approach of one is signalized men hasten to their 
homes and arm themselves with gun or spear, while the 
women and children seek a place of safety. 

“I have not yet perceived upon the ice-field anything 
resembling a bear,” said Floko to Eognilda, who bad 
clung timidly to his side. 

^ “Nor I either,” she repliedj “yet tlioro is something 
or other ^n yonder bluish mass of ice.” 

“’Tis, indeed,” ho rejoined; “and it is a tent such 
I have seen in Greenland. I can even distinguish tho 
four props that support it.” 

“Yes, yes,” added she, “ and there is something moving 
—it is a man 1 0 pQor wretch I how shall we over reach 
himf 

But in a few moments, the ice-floe, driven by the winds, 
dashed violently against the Yoch-bound shore, and a 
man, clothed in the skins of animals, was almost thrown 
on the ground by the forC of the shock. '"Eegnilda, 
Floko, and some others hastened to nhis assistance; they 
removed the cap of skin which ^concealed his face, and 
recognized with astonishment the wasted features of 
Gundebrandl « 

He was almost spent with cold and fatigue; his son 
hastily removed him to tho nearest hut, whore, after par¬ 
taking of some light nourishment, he speedily fell into a 
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profound slumber. When he awoke, Ms old friend the 
. * ^ pastor carried him off to his own house. 

■ i On the following day there was a grand festival at the 

presbytery. Thirty graybeards,iall friends of the pastor 
<fnd Gnndehrand^ gave themselves up to the joy which 
f the unexpected return of a dear nei^ibour and country- 

■ i man insphed; but happiest of all the assistants at the 

fete was Floko, who had recovered his father at the very 
moment that he was about to sad in search of him. 

After dinner all the inhabitants of the village, who 
impatiently awaited Gundobrand’s narrative of Ms adven¬ 
tures, assembled in the garden of the parsonage, and took 
their places upon seats of turf, 

.1 Gimdobrand then told Ms story in tho following simple 

■j words:— 

“ You knowiliat I sailed for Greenland in a small sHp 
^| named Tk Bch Scarcely had wo been twlve hours 

M . out of sight of land before a very violent wind arose, 

■ ' which after a while blew a hurricane. We could offer no 

resistance to it, and it drove us 6ntirely*out of our proper 
' course. All at once our pilot, who held the compass in 

' Ms hand, was precipitated into the ^a hy a furious billow, 

I . and tliough happily saved from the devouring waters by 
M . one of the sailors, tho compass was lost. I immediately 

^; ' placed myself at tlio heim to steer our ship, for ho sut 

' I fered so severely tliat wo were forced to carry him to 

. i Ms berth, and he was in no condition to direct our 

movements. ■■ • , 

“ For three days and three nights we wore driven to 
and fro, when, on the fom-th morning, three crows of a 
A kind only found in Greenland* sought upon our deck an 

iisylum from the storm. ‘ God ho praised 1’ I cried, 

; putting my hand on the birds, which woro completely 

', oxl^austed and almost dead, ‘these will serve us instead 
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of compass.’ For I thought that when these birds had 
recovered their strength we might, by letting them fly 
one after the other, inform ourselves of the right course^ 
to gain tlie Glreenland cgast, by watching, to what quarter 
of the horizon-they directed their flighif 

“At the end of two days the sky had become clear and 
serene; the first crow was set at liberty, and flew away in 
a straight line and with the rapidity of an arrow. I 
steered in the same direction, but a contrary wind again 
drove ns out of our course, and four days afterwards, to 
our great disappointment, we descried the rocky peaks 
of Spitsbergen rising on the distant horizon. 'To gain 
greater certainty that we were not mistaken, I set free 
the second crow, and, as I expected, he flow towards the 
south-west. 

‘“Greenland, then, is yonder,’ I cried, ‘and now we 
have a fair wind.’ But from the following night we were 
surrounde'd by a fog so dei|se and so prolonged that wirefl 
the sky was once more clejir we were utterly ignorant in 
what direction we should sail. The very roclcs which 
we had sighted the evening before had completely disap 
peared. The third >;crow enabled us to ascortain oui 
whereabouts. She was set at liberty and flew straight to 
the west; thither we steered, and on the following day 
were fortunate enough to make^the^^land at Garda 

“I hastened to conclude my business negotiations, and 
had already commenced my^reparations for*(ioparture 
when there suddenly came on an excess of cold of which 
you can form no idea For a ^distance of more than 
twenty leagues the coast was covered with a thick covering 
of ice, and there fell a tremendous quantity of snow which 
became almost immediately as hard as the rock In two 
days aU the verdure had disappeared, and birds of song 
gave place to birds of prey. Day by day the cold in- 
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creased; it needed a vigorous arm to cut the bread with 
the blows of a hatchet. On rising in the morning we 
'found our beds covered with a pall of frost; and what 
mdIteaBed the troubles of the colijoists was this, that they 
saw themselves dfeprived of the floating tifliher which the 
waves had hitherto brought them from lands unknown. 
Only those who enjoyed an extremely robust constitu¬ 
tion escaped death, and men listened with trembling 
hearts to the fury of the storm that ravaged their unhappy 
land. 

“ Our situation was horrible; yet fresh horrors accumu¬ 
lated. One night the ivind raged with so wild a fury as to 
overwhelm nearly every hut and house. Most of the towns¬ 
men were obliged to fly into the open country to escape 
porishing among the ruins of their dwellings. They 
clung closely to the earth, or the storm would have 
dashed them headlong against the neighbouring rocks. 
In .the morning Garda and the neighbouring villages were 
buried deep in ashes, the accumulation of centuries in the 
crater of an ancient volcano. On the hacl of this terrible 
calamity followed closely a frightful famine; for six 
weeks had passed since the usual date of arrival of the 
Norwegian ship which brought the annual supply of 
provisions. All the magazines of com luid been over¬ 
whelmed, and their cjntelits scattered abroad to the four 
winds of heaven. The furious tempests which prevailed 
on land g*ave us som'e ideartf the hurricane that must he 
raging at sea, and .consequently we felt it was vain to 
expect the appearance of any other vessel. 

“ Scarcely a sixth of the inhabitants now survived, and 
most of those who bad died Iiad perished in the most 
tragical manner. Tliose who remained had no other 
food than a sort of farina prepared from fish-bones. 
However insufficient this nourishment the hope of an 
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approaching change in our melancholy condition pre¬ 
served in us a spark of life, But, alas, ¥e soon con-^ 
vinced ourselves—to our keen regret—that the bank of 
ice which skirted the c^iast extended for ten or twelve 
miles out to*sea, and that for a lofig time no sMp 
could possibly approach us. Then, indeed, there re¬ 
mained for us no other prospect but of perishing by 
famine, or of being devoured by the wolves and bears, 
which, every week, grew more numerous and more for¬ 
midable. 

“Every day carried off some of those who had hither¬ 
to survived, and winter was not yet over when I found 
myself alone with the two faithful dogs which had more 
than once, aided me to defend myself against the famished 
beasts of prey that hungered round us, The thought 
that the All-Powerful, who had hitherto protected me in 
so marvejlous a manner, would still be my shield and 
buclder, so that before I died I might once more seepijr 
beloved son and country, sustained me under all my 
anxieties; and Presolved that when the long days came 
I would betake myself to the coast, and from thence 
advance upon the i(fe as far as possible in the hope of 
reaching finally the clear and open sea, and awaiting the 
approach of some passing vessel. 

“Searching all the empty and rpined houses I found a 
bottle of brandy and some powdere^d bones. A portion 
of tliis wretched food serveiTfor my support. The rest 
was put aside for my projected epteaprise, and I awaited 
impatiently the moment for undertaking it, I had 
found a small sledge in my wanderings through the 
town; I placed my provisions in it, and covered it with 
a large bear-sldn, 

“The day of depai'ture having arrived I recommended 
myseff to God in fervent prayer, harnessed my two dogs 
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to the sledge, and, full of confidence, began my journey. 
We travelled rapidly and easily for about a mile, for in 
^he neighbourhood of the shore the ice was smooth and 
pol^hed; but hour after hour itAecame more dangerous 
to pursue my enterprise in this manner, for the ice grew 
more and more rugged as I advanced from the coast 
towards the open sea. At length there remained for 
me no other course but to abandon my sledge with the 
greater portion of my provisions, and continue my jour¬ 
ney on foot after having divided between my dogs and 
myself the burden of our remaining stores. During the 
day we advanced slowly; at night I slept under the 
guardianship of my two companions, sheltered by a small 
tent constructed of the sldns of animals. , 

“One evening I erected my tent with indescribable 
joy, for by thq last rays of the sun I had descried 
the open sea shining on the distant horizon. Ani¬ 
mated by t^e precious hope that some vessel might 
shortly come in sight which would take me on board, 
I had fallen asleep, but was speedily and suddenly 
aroused by a frightful howling. I started up hastily, 
and saw, to my great terror, my two'dogs in the clutches 
of two great white bears. I immediately seized my gun, 
but by the feeble glow reflected from the iee could not 
take accurate aim, an^ missed my mark. Immediately 
one of the bears, abandoning his prey, which he had 
already killed, rushed towSi'ds me; but the ice at this 
spot was not very thick^it broke suddenly into several 
fragments,—and by the good providence of the All- 
Powerful the ice whereon I stood was rent asunder from 
that which supported the bears Thus was I happily 
delivered from a frightful death, but I found myself 
thrown on an islet of ice tossed to and fro by the waves, 
with only provisions enough to last me one day. 

*( 106 ) I 
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“Doat.li now appeared to me inevitable. I>av canui; 
,ky ««dj niijM «gain (ta-dotl irifcut my few 
inn any mode of escape from my miBcrable position, 
Haiipily I was so far Hgparatfid from tlio other ico/l^iat 
I had no cause to dread an encounttrr with any moJ-'o 
beasts of prey, while I was driven by the current with m 
much rai)idity as if I biwl 

breem Although I was meedingly hungry 1 could 
eat but a morsel lest I should exhaust my provisions. 1 
found of infinite value the thick covert of skius under 
which I had slept on the night preceding. So, with a 
prayer which I tlioiight would he my last—for all hope 
was dying witliin iiks— 1 lU'ayed tlie Lord to take me 
quickly tp himself, and 1 hciiouglit him to hless my son, 
my fiimids, my country; and having thus (miiiincndw 
myself to his liands 1 fedt tranquil in iq-irit and prepared 
to moot my ond. 

“ But what words can dtrscrihe my astnuHiinent wjimi 
soon afterwards I perceived the figure of oiir Jlticla out¬ 
lined against tb distant luirir.on. ‘God be thanked,^ 
I cried; ‘I shall die at least in sight of my fatherland! 
But Heaven had mercifully decided otherwise; h) my 
great joy and devout thankfulnt?SB God has seen fit tn 
restore mo to ray son and my frienda" 

Gundohrand now held liis peace; the pioiw iifustor 
flung himself on his knees; all the assmnlilage Mlowwl 
his example, and with riiverr:^) hearts aeknoinedgwl the 
infinite gooilness and compaasioiutf ^^fie Most Iligh.^ 

On the following day, in the prosenceof all tho village, 
tlie pastor Skallagrim hlessed the marriage of Ji’loko ami 
Ecgnilda, 

[It is certain that the sudden and re.inarkahlo change 
in the temperature of Qroouland deseriheil in the pre¬ 
ceding pages really took place, The Beandinaviatw had 
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founded on its eastoni coast some prosporous towns and 
^villages, whose ruins are stOl perceptible; but for cen- 
.tim‘8 the (ilimate has been so rigorous as to. render it 
uilmted for any Luropean coloty, and there now only 
(tist, on the wi‘.4(,!rn coast, a few unimportant Danish 
.settlements] ^ 


AN INCIDENT OF SAVAGE LIFE IN 
NEW ZEALAND. ' 

On the till of May, 1772, tiii) Mamrin and the Castries, 
(teramiuided h}; (.laptain Marion, olficor of tho^ French 
East India Gom{i,’my, and lioiuid for Van Diemen’s Land, 
ffaipe in sigM, of tlie Hay of Islamls, on the New Zealand 
coast, near tlui Gape Brett dkovi^red and named by 
Conk. « 

A.s .soon, says Licntemuit Crozet, as wo were within 
two leagues of Cape Brett, three pfiriaguas came toward 
us. The wind wasi gentle and tlm sea calm. One of 
the periagims, manned by nine islanders, drew near 
our veaseL By friM|lIy’signs and tiifling presents we 
pprsimdiaHhem to^come on hoard. They appeared, 
when ascending the 81111*8 side, not to he free from 
apprelmuHion. Talring^them into (the cabin, we offered 
them some bread; liquor they drank with marked 
repugnance, They allowed us, with evident pleasure, to 
attire them in shirtH and drawew, hut showed themselves 
more esperiiilly greedy of the hatchets, cliisols, and 
other tools which wo pointed out to them, and with 
wlmm uses they lot us see they were acquainted. We 
« ^ 
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made them a proaiiut of ijuvci'id tools, and they wont 
away delighted with their reception. As soon as they ^ 
had paddled a little distance from the ship, we perccivpd. 
them strip %nasolves t)f their drawers and shirtr to 
resume their habitual coBtume. They then hoarded tlfh 
two other periagpas, and appeared to persuade the 
savages who manned them to come and see us. Xlioy 
did so, without any alarm or mistrust, and wo gave them 

buscuit and some little trifles. 

In the evening the wind increased, and the penaguas 
departed; but five or six natives chose to remain on 
board our vessel, They supped with us, and partook 
of our dishes with appetite, refusing wine and liquor. 
They slept soundly, and without mistrust, upon beds 
prepared in the chief cabin. Among them was their 
chief Takouri, who showed coiiHidcrable alarni^ every 
time the wossol rose against the wave.s in keeping off 

some distance from the coast. ^ . 

On the 12th of May, the weather being very fine, the 
commandant sent a dotactimont to erect tents on an 
island where there was an ahundance of wood and water, 
as well as a landing-place opposite the 8liii).s. There tho 
sick wore established under a suitable guard. The 
natives name this island Motavr/lro. 

Scarcely were wo moored boforowe wore boanled by a 
flotilla of periaguas loaded with fijh. flow |o explain 
ourselves to these savages ^ could not guess, but I 
accidentally hazarded tho use oft- a Tahitian vocabulary, 
drawn up by M, Bougainvilld, and was suqirised to find 
that the natives understood the words. I tlion recollected 
that tho language of tfifiso savages was identical with 
that of tho inhabitants of Tahiti, an island distant more 
than 600 leagues from the coast of Now /Zealand, At 
night the periaguas departed, leaving on board eigljt or 
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ten savages, who passed the night with us on terms of 
^cordial friendship. 

• yjh the following day an equal number of periaguas 
returned, with tjje savages and*their daughters. They 
]5:ought us a very great quantity of fish, in exchange for 
glass beads and nails. In these early days of our inter- 
course they wore contented with old nails from two to 
throe inches long; but afterwards they became more 
exacting, and would only accept them from four to five 
inches in length. As soon as they secured a small piece 
of iron they would carry it to some sailor to sharpen 
on tho grindstone, and fashion it into a specie,s of chisel; 
they retained always a few fish to pay for this service. 
By degrees their numbers filled our two vessels; they 
were very amiable, oven caressing, and soon knew 
all the officers, by name. Wo received into the chief 
cabin the , wives and daughters of the chiefs^ and the 
chiefs thoiusilves, who were recognizable by the plumes 
of birds’ feathers on their heads. Tho married women 
were distinguished by an ornament of plaited rushes on 
their heads. Tho young girls wore their hair falling in 
perfect freedom about their nocks, without any fillet to 
bind them. The savages themselves made us acquainted 
with these distinctions in prdor to secure a proper respect 
for their married woMon. 

Some d^ys afterwards, mon their pressing invitation, 
wo went ashore. I emhfiod with M. Marion in the 
shallop, with a detichiwjnt of soldiers. We reached at 
first a point of the hay whore wo could count about 20 
villages, containing from 200 to 400 inliabitants each, 

As soon as we lauded tho inimbitants came to meet us 
“-women, children, old men, all the colony. A few days 
after our arrival in the bay, M. Marion, in search of trees 
siiitiiblo for making masts to supply tho Gmtries, found a 
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forest of magnificent cedars about two leagues inland. 
Two-tbirds of our crew set out with hatclieta, saws, aiid^ 
all other needful tools, not only to fell the required t^Jj 
but also to lev-el the patfis on three hills^^so as to facihtato 
their removal to the sea-shore. 

We established signal posts and means of commumcar 
tion upon the part of the shore nearest to the ate of our 
workshop; and our ships daily despatched then shallops 
with provisions for the workmen. 

The savages were always with us, either at one of our 
stations or onboard the ships; in exchange for nails they 
furnisTied us with fish, wfid ducks and pigeons, and fruit. 
They shared our sailors’ meals, and assisted them in their 
toils. ” 

Our young people, fascinated by the caresses of the 
savages, daily traversed their villages, maldng hunting 
parties inland in quest of wild ducks, and accompanied 
by the savages, who bore them on their i^%‘ 3 uld 6 r.s,'liko 
children, across the marshes and rivers. Sometimes they 
even penetrated" to the more considerable villages m the 
interior, Where they foimd some natives far whiter in 
complexion than those who dwelt nearer the coast. ^ 

Despite these marks of good intelligence, and inter¬ 
change of friendly offices, wo rwere always somewhat on 
our guard at first, and our boats nOver wont ashore except 
with the crews well armedj^while we neve? permitted 
the natives to come oil board the ship until they had put 
aside hheir weapons. But aftera lOng interval of tran¬ 
quillity onr caution slept; our confidence became so great 
that we sent the shallops and canoes ashore unarmed, 
Wo were not then aware that Captain Cook, the great 
English navigator, had previously visited and explored 
this country; we learned too late that he had discovered 
its inhabitants to he camiibals, and that he had narrowly 
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escaped with life from the very bay where we rested in 
imagined security. 

Marion, abandoning himself to the most complete 
tuistfulnesB, ma^e it his hap^ness to live among the 
Natives; when he was on board his state cabin was always 
full of them; he received them ivith kindness, over¬ 
whelmed them with presents, and, with the assistance of 
the Tahitian vocabulary, made himself understood by 
them. On their side they fully comprehended that 
M. Marion was the chief commander of the two vessels; 
every day they brought him a splendid turbot, for they 
knew that he was very fond of fish, When he went 
ashore all the savages accompanied him ivith a festal air 
and demonstrations of exceeding joy; the wemen, the 
maidens, oven the children heaped caresses upon him; 
all called him by his name, 

Takouri, the chief of the largest native village, had 
brought oij^oard his vessel Ms son, a youth about four¬ 
teen years old, whom he appeared to love very strongly, 
and whom he loft to pass the night. * 

Three of M. Marion’s slaves had deserted in-a periagua 
which was capsized on reaching‘the shore; Takomf 
returned them. 

A savage had clambore;! in one day through a port on 
the larboard quartenf and had stolen a sabre; he was 
discovoreii; him come on board and denounced 
him to the cHef, who severely reprimanded him, and 
wished us to put kimjn irons as we did our refractory 
sailors. But we dismissed him without punishment 
After so many proofs of good faith, after so many 
marks of amiability and friendship, who can wonder that 
we reposed the hlindest confidence in the Mew Zealanders 1 
Nearly all our ofScers had private friends among them, 
wlq( followed and accompanied us everywhere. 
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On the 8tli of June M. Marion liad gone ashore, accom¬ 
panied as usual by a troop of savages. He was welcomed^ 
with denaonstrations of the liveliest friendship, even 
noisy and ostentatious 'than on any previous occaSon. 
The native chiefs assembled ■together and' unanimousFy 
agreed to recognize him as the sovereign of the country; 
then they placed among his hair, on the crown of his 
head, four white plumes, the distinctive sign of his lofty 
rank. M. Marion returned to his vessel more satisfied 
than ever with his good savages. 

At the same time I was visited by a young savage for 
whom I had conceived a great partiality; he came to see 
me daily, and showed the sincerest attachment, Ho was 
a young man, handsome, well made, of agreeable features, 
and generally wearing a smile on his face; ho wore this 
day an air of sorrow and gravity which I had never before 
seen on Ms countonapco. He lirought me as a preserit 
some arms, tools, and ornaments of very l)ea.ptiful Jde, 
which I had always much desired, I wished to pay him 
for them with some iron tools and red handkerchiefs, but 
he gently rejected them with a sad and melancholy shake 
of the head. I offered him some food; he again refused, 
always with the same slow and soiTowful movement of 
the head. Then casting upon i^e a glance of ineximessible 
grief—a look wliich seemed to foreshadow an eternal 
farewell—ho abruptly withdrew. Lnever saw jiim again. 
Some other natives, friends'^f my fcllow-oflicers, and 
accustomed to visit them daily, disappeared in the same 
manner. 

On the 12tli of Juno M, Marion landed in his gig with 
twelve men, accompanied hy two young officers, Messieurs 
De Yaudricourt and Lo Houx, a volunteer, and the cap¬ 
tain of arms of the ship—in all, seventeen persons. 
Takouri, another chief, and five or six savages ^who 
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chanced to lie on hoard, accompanied our commandant, 
whose design it was to partake of a feast of oysters and 
liah for awhile in the neighbourhood of Takouri’s vil¬ 
lage! • 

•In the eveningM, Marian did not retuh to sleep on 
board the ship. But our confidence in the hospitality of 
the savages was so great that we wore not at all disquieted. 

Wo supposed thatM, Marion and his followers had slept 
ashore in our tents, that he might inspect on the morrow 

the masting of the CMrk 

The next day, the 13th of June, at five o’clock in the 
morning, the Chirks sent her shallop to procure some 
water and wood for the day’s consumption, it nine 
o’clock we do.scriod a man swimming towards the ships; 
immediately we despatched a boat to his assittance; he 
was one of the.men who in the morning had gone ashore 
in the shallop of the Gaslries. He had two lance wounds 
'in* the sick, and arrived moredSad than alfve. “The 
savages,” said he, “were drawn up on the shore, without 
arms” with their ordinary demonstrations of joy and 
friendship. As soon as we h^d dispersed in different direc¬ 
tions to procure our loads of wood, <th6 Zealanders, armed 
with tomahawks, maces, and spears, threw themselves 
with fury, eight or ton in number, upon each sailor. I 
was at first attackecl !>/ only three, against whom I de¬ 
fended myself as well os I could, and I received two 
blows of a lance;* but •Boon I saw some other armed 
savages rushing tciwards me; as I was very near the sear 
shore I took to lliglit and concealed myself in some 
brushwood Prom ray place of shelter I saw my unfor¬ 
tunate companions slain; aftottldlling them the treacher- ^ 
OU8 natives stripped and plundered them, opened their 
bellies, and began to out the dead bodies into pieces, 
"^^lien I thought them fully absorbed in theii' ferocious 
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occupation I plungod into tlie son and rcBolvod to sMni 
to one of our vesBelH." 

The recital of this friglitfiil catastrophe throw all 
«iw into the greatcHtfConstornation, for we could^not 
doubt but that M. Marion ^uhI the men who 
accornpaniod him had experienced the same fate as the 
eleven sailora in the shallop. 

The olHcors who remained on board tho two ships 
assembled togetiier to consult on the inearis of saving the 
throe parties wliom w(3 liad still iwhore, The slialhip of the 
Miimrin was despatched witli an otlhrer and a dctaeliimiut 
of soldiers, Tlie filllcm’ had oidem to examine along, the 
shore for any signs or tracoH of M, Marion and the sltallopj 
l)Ut ho was particularly dir(jcted to warn all tho parties, and 
to proceed at first to tho* landing-plmai ncfO'est the wttrk- 
shop to convey assistance to that party, thiimnsl; mimerotis 
and most important. The oicor discovenjd, on liis way, 
the shallop of tho Oairm and Mi Marion^gig diwit 
ashore close to Takouri’s village, and siiri’mimled with 
savages armed with hatoluits, sabriis, and guns, which 
tlioy had captured in the two boats after slaughtering 
their crews. " 

Tho oicor did not halt; he feared he might not arrive 
in time at the post where the masto were in course of 
construction, He deomod it host |o obey implicitly tins 
orders which ho Itad rocfiivefl 
1 was staiiding on tho hilhingagod in directing the 
removal of tho masts wlien, about tw^) hours after noon, 

1 saw a detacliment marching in\mod order, with their 
guns armod with bayonets, wliich 1 recognized at a dis¬ 
tance, from thoir brightness, not to bo tho onlinary arms 
of the ships. 

My heart tlirobbod and leaped tuwultomsiy, for I in¬ 
stantly guessed that this dotaolimeat was intondod^to 
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announce to us some fatal event. Kot to terrify tho 
workmen I cried out, as soon as the sergeant who marched 
H|t their liead was within hearing of my voice, “Haiti’' 
ai^ advanced towards him algne to gain intelligence. 
When I had liotrd, his report I forbade Sny one of the 
detachment to speak, and I conducted^ them to my men. 

lordered them immediately to cease working and collect 
their arms and tools, Upon my orders they loaded their 
guns, and the sailors divided among themselves everything 
they could cany; tlie rest was buried in a hole dug in 
the centre of one of our huts, which we set fire to, that 
wo might conceal tho objects under tho cinders and 
dtibris. 

Our men know nothing of the calamities which had 
befallen their commandant and comrades, for it was 
necessary, in oyder to extricate ourselves from our critical 
position, to preserve all their coolness, We wore sur- 
‘rqpudod ^vMi armed savages who'occupied in*troops the 
ncigliboiinug lioights and watched us in silence; I had 
not perceived them until after the arrwal of the detach¬ 
ment and the sergeant had mtide his report. 

I divided my little company into two bands, reinforced 
by the sailors armed with guns; one marched ahead, pre- 
coded by a sergeant, tho other in the rear under my own 
personal command ,In'tlio centre we placed the sailors 
who were loaded with tools and other articles. We thus 
sot out to the numfjer oS'ahout sixty mem We passed in 
good order and ii^silenco several troops of savages whose 
different chiefs repeated tliese gloomy words, Tabmmie 
Marion (Takouri Im killed Marion). The evident inten¬ 
tion of these chiefs was to tewify us, and then profiting ^ 
by our terror to massacre us;—among themselves, if the 
chief is Idlled in a combat all is lost for those who follow 
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W(! reaiilKitl tlu! lionti) wililiont boiug attiMikod l)y tho 
imtivoH, who coiitoiited lilioirimilvtiH with {mnuiiiigna along 
thij coast, and in frequcnily rcixjaiing that Marion 
dead and oaten. In tlus dctaclimcnt woro fioino 
niarkHinen, wlio, hearing that Jilioir conihiander was eIuki, 
hurned to avenge his death, and, treinhliiig with rage, 
demanded my pormission to lire at the nusorahle cliiidH 
who appeared to tlircaten ue. But it was not the time 
for biieying ourselves with projeidH of rtivenge; in the 
situation we then occuphal the hiss of a oingle man would 
have been irreparable; and if we had lost fiiivoral, the two 
aliips.could never have left New Ziialand. We had, more¬ 
over, a third party—that of our sick—whoHO saftity it wuw 
neces.sary to secure. “Eestraiii yonrselvo;!, my frienda," 
I said to them; “ do not fire, but iuuri:li in linn order liln* 
civilined .soliliens before this lionio of hrigandn. I will 
soon give free course to your jiiHt desire of vengeance— 
ho calm 1”* ' 

As soon as we had reachcid our boat the sav.igcs ap¬ 
peared to lie (!l().4ug 111)011 us. AddreHsitig myself to one 
of their chiefs I plaul.ed a htalce in ilie groimil ahout two 
paces from him, and warned him that if one of his {ieople 
passed beyond that stake I would .shoot him deml with 
my carbine. The chief docilely reiteated my menace to 
his men, and the Now Kealamhim, ]n number more tlian 
a thousand, threw themselves on the ground im a proof 
of their readiness to obey thi!ii"ohief.* 

I made all emhark in due ordgr—a procetelitig 
which occupied some time, We hail a great ipiantily 
of stores to put on hoard the boat, ami when loaded 
^ it drew so much water riiat it eouhl not he lirmight 
ill Bhore. We were, tlierefore, compelled t-o winle into 
the water in order to get on hoard. I wms the laat to 
enter; as soon as I was in the water the savages sprang 
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to their feet simultaneously, shouting the most horrid 
cries; at the same time they passed the line of demarca- 
I Sim mid rained at us a shower of stones and javelins 

I wlirai fortunately injured nobodj^ They then set fire to 

j ' out tents upon til!) shore, ajid, thrcateniiig us with their 
i weapons, which they clashed one against another, they 

gave vent to the most frightful cries, 

■ The shallop was so loaded and so full that I was 

obliged to stand upright in the stern sheets, with the 
handle of the tiller between my legs. My intention was 
not to lire a single shot, but to regain the ship with all 
po.ssihle speeil so as to despatch the boat afterwards to 
the island of Motoii-Aro to fetch our sick men, our forgo, 
I and oiir cooperage. 

The savages, growing gradnaily bolder, entered into 
the water to atti^ck us in the boat. I made my men rest 
on their oars, and directed four fusileor.s to lire u|on those 
j efiiiif.s who wiii'O most active in exciting the fury of their 

followers. Tlio murderous fusillade was eontiniiod for 
some minutes. The .savages saw their eliiefa and their 
i comrades fall with incrodilile aslonishment; they did not 

j nmlersiand how they eoiilil bo killed by arms which did 

not actually touch them like their tomahawks and clubs, 
j At each shot, on the contrary, they redoubled their cries 

I and their menaces; Ihey agitated themselves terribly 

I without ai^vimcing or^retiring, and remained on the shore 

like a herd of insensate hfests. We sliouH have oxter- 
miiiatod all of thein if I had continuoil firing, After 
lieing compelled, in rpite of myself, to slaughter a great 
nuiniior, I made my men row towards the ship in the 
I midst of the incessant shouts of 4lieso ferocious hordes. 

As BIJOU as I had got on hoard the Mirnirm, I hastened 
the departure o! the shallop to relieve the party of out 
sicl^ nieti. A detachmimt embarked, eommanded by an 
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officer, with ordcnt to icing hinik this inv!iii<l'4, the 
medical officora, and all tlio iittinga of the liositital I 
ordered tlicm to take down the teutH, and for the tnj^ 
to iiiake round thes foSj'^ii a troncJi lilled with waf<^o 
plant a Hontiiiol on the side 0 / the villain! Hitnatud on f^ie 
same island, uiid,^ aliovo all, to guard carefully against 
snrpriBcs; for I inintrustcid some altmnpt on the part of 
tlio savages against the station whore our foi-ge was, where 
the iron stored up was very likely In tempt thenju I 
gave some night signals at the same time to the officer in 
command, with a promise to soud immediate aid if tliey 
should be attacked. 

The sick were transported on hoanl the ships in safely 
about eleven o’clock at night, Tim savagcH prowled all 
night , in the msighhomifood of the Ktulioii, but made no 
attempt against it. 

On the following day, Jum,i 14tli, I sent to ilm island 
a second (letachmeM with twi,) uiheers. ^We had not 
colleetod as yet our supply of wood and water, ami after 
the treatment TO had experienced from the savagea tlmre 
would have fieen groat peril in attempting to wmiplolo it 
on the mainland, wimro undouhtodly we should find the 
onoray in far greater numhers ami more amhicioiis tlian 
on the preceding day, The island of MotomAro, placed 
in tlie eentre of the harhour, witliip gunshot of our ships, 
offered us as much wood us we wanted ami a stremn of 
fresh water very convimiont fe lilling our water barrels, 
hut there dwelt on the island a trihe^ef 3()(} savages who 
might disturb ms, I instructed itie ollicer in command of 
tin's post to assemble all his men and capture tlm village 
liy main force if the natives should apiufar dispoKwl to 
incnnvenience us; to hunt it ami sweep tli« islaml clear 
of tlm savagOH m as to secure our watttring platm. 

At noon the savages, armtid, presented thomaelyw in 
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tlio vicinity of our station. Our men imraediatoly got 
ready to receive them, marched upon them, without 
^ihig, with the bayonets fixed. They lied into their 
viiiu^ej arrived there, they too| up a steady position, 
■ uttering tliti raosifhorriblo shouts. * 

Maloii, the chief of this village, and one of those 
natives with whom wo had been most friendly, was 
accompanied by five other chiefs—or great warriors— 
from different villages. They exerted themselves pro« 
digionsly, e,X(,‘,iting with voice ami gostare tlioir younger 
followers to advance against us, but they did not daro to 
obey. 

^Our people, in good order for fighting, halted within 
pistol-rango of the entrance to the village, There they 
comimuiciid firing, and .slow tho<6ix chiefs. All*the war- 
riors fled liastiljf through the village to gain tliidr peria- 
guas, Our men pursued tliem at the point of the bayonet, 
killed fifty, and drove a portion of’those wlio^’emaimal 
into the se?i, after setting lire to tlio village. After this 
victory wo wore masters of the island, i»tid our triumph 
was piireliased with hut little bloodshcah—oiily one man 
being seriously wounded from a lamia-thvast iu the corner 
of his eye, 

After this e.xpedil;ion wo ro-eiubarkod our forge, our 
iron, and our wator'caski? I ordered the coppices with 
which tlie island was covered, and whore our enemies 
might haife formed foi ambuscade, to ho cut down; for 
tlioy wore about live feet higli, and very tliiidr. The 
savages slain in the f|ht wore buried with one hand 
protruding above tlio ground to show these camiihals 
that we did not, like them, e^at our enemies, I had 
promised to our soldiers and sailor.s tifty piastres for 
every savage whom they eaptured alive. But the New 
'rieahmders had taken care to despatch their wives ami 
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childrea to the mainland before venturing to attack us. 
Our soldiers attempted to keep prisoners some of the 
wounded, but the unfortunate wretches bit like feroci^ 
beastsj others broke their bonds like thread; there^was 
no means of securing one of liliem. « 

Meanwhile the ^ship Oastrks had neither mizzcn-mast 
nor bowsprit, but no one proposed to go in quest of our 
beautiful cedar spars. ¥e collected, however, several 
small pieces of wood, and so the Castries was temporarily 
re-masted. 

We required seven hundred casks of water and seventy 
cords of firewood for the two vessels. But a single 
boat remained with which to accomplish this formid¬ 
able task Nevertheless we contrived to get through it 
in a montL ^ 

Daily I sent the shallop to the island on alternate 
voyages for wood and water. The workmen were es¬ 
corted by a detachment which returned qyory evomng 
to sleep on board the shipa One day, when 1111,0 shaliop 
had remained ashore rather later than usual, the savages 
crossed in great numbefs from the mainland to the 
island at a point where their passage could not be dis¬ 
covered. The sentinel, who was posted on an eminence, 
saw a man approaching him who wore a sailor’s hat and 
clothes, but walked with all tKo cf^ution of a man afraid 
of being discovered, The sentinel commanded him to 
halt; he was a native, who, not understanding the moan¬ 
ing of that exclamation, continued to advance; but his 
disguise was detected, and the sentry sent a bullet 
through his brain. Immediately a host of savages 
rushed forward; the detachment, warned by the sentry, 
advanced against them, charged, and killed several whom 
they found decked out in the garments of the officers 
and sailors murdered along with M. Marion, The otl^ers 
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hastily re cmbarlccd in their canoes, and from henceforth 
the New Zcalaridci'H left us unmolested. 

the ishmdtii'H passed in a body within range of the 
giiiiHiipf our vessels we sent tlup from time to time 
soiic volleys of citmoii-shot^ especially durifig the night, 
to prove that we were cm our guard; hut as they soon 
got out of reach they suffered no harm, and it may ho 
feared that tliicy leanmil to despise our orduarico. 

One of their eaiioes, in which there were eiglit or ten 
men, passed (,ino day within giiiifiliot of the ship Le 
OmtrifA A. cannon-shot cut the poriagiui in two and 
killed soiiio savagei;); the otlicrs gained the shore hy 
swimming. 

Meanwhile we h.ad no certain intolligonco respecting 
the fate of M, Marion, of th# two oilicers iMio liad 
.accompanied him ashoro, und the fourteen sailors'whom 
ho had taken with him to row Ids boat and cast the 
lis'hmg-nets, know only, hy tlifi .report of tho sailor 
w'ho had o;'apod the day following tlio raa-ssacre of the 
shallojocrew, that tlio ekjvon men slaiih in the i^icond 
inas.sacro liad been disembowelfed after death, and their 
bodies divided into quarters and distributed among all 
the .savages who had heon accomplices in the cruel and 
sanguinary iniiHsuini!. 

To inform ourselves as to tho fate of M. Marion and 
his comiiairiots, I diispatclied tlie shallop mfclt some 
trusty officers and a* strwig detachment to Takouri’s 
village, ^ 

The shallop sot out \fell oriiiod with swivel-guns and 
lilumlorhusses, Tlio officer in eomniand lurulod at the 
spot, where ho liail previously seiii tho two boats i«,()orod 
together. They wore no longer there; the savagoa had 
hunied tliem in (mier to extraefe their iron. Tho detach¬ 
ment jamhed forward in good order to Tiikoiiri’s village, 
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The traitor had iled Hko a coward; thoy could aeo him 
at a (Hstance, out of gunshot, wearing on \m Bhoiildors 
M. Marion’s cloak, which was of two colours, red m 
blue. The vdlage was deserted. Tlioy only fomid> lU 
some old who had been uiiablr to follow thou- . 
fugitive families, and who wore tranquilly seated at the 
doors of their houses, like the Roman senators awaiting 
death in their curale chairs, Om- men were anxious to 
take them prisoners; one of them, with scarce a moy^ 
ment, struck a soldier with a javelin which he had beside 
him. He was killed; but the others wore spared, and 
left in the village, Every house was carefully searched 
They discovered in Takouri’s a human skull which had 
been cooked for some days; some portions remained on 
which could be traced t^'e imprints of the teeth of these 
ferocious boasts. A man’s thigh, still clinging to a wooden 
spit, was half devoured 

In ano^er hut wus found the body of a shirt which 
thoy recognized as having belonged to M. M^^iion, Tho 
collar of the slurt was stained with blood, and _ on the 
side were three or four holes marked in a similarly 
terrible manner. Imvarious other huts thoy lighted upon 
a portion of the clothes and tho pistols of tho yomig Do 
Yaudricourt, who had accompanied his captain to that 
fatal fishing party. Einally tkoy found tho arms belong¬ 
ing to tho boat and tho clothes of our unfortunate sailors. 

Aitor having examined th«m closely thoy^set tiro to 
the huts, and the entire village was reduced to ashes. 

At this dime the detachmoat ttiscovered that tho 
islanders were evacuating a village much hotter fortified 
than the others. ¥e had strong suspicions that its chief, 
Pild Ore, was an accomplice of Takouri's. Tho dotacln 
ment immediately marched upon this vElage, which thoy 
found completely deserted. Thoy visited every hut. 
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They found there, as in tlie first village, many articles 
belonging to our boats. They reduced the village to 
^ashos. 

"^lilhen returning to the shore^to re-emhark our people 
. <|yagged doTO t* the water a couple of Wltr-canoes, and 
fastening them to tho shallop’s stern, towed them on to¬ 
wards om- ship. We took from theih what planks and 
pieces of wood might po.ssibly prove of some utility, Tho 
hulls of the periaguas, being about 60 foot long, could not 
be embarked, and accordingly were burned 

Here wo tormiimte our extracts, Aftor tlie-so severe 
reprisals, the two ships, tho Ciiskm and tho Mmarin, 
commanded byMe,ssieurs Duclosraeur and Crozot, sot sail 
from How Zealand on the Uth of July, 1772, to con¬ 
tinue their exploring voyage, among the Hlaiids of 
Oceania. 

We shall coifchido om relation with some obsorvatious 
by tho eclcbi-ated navigator, M. D’^Jrvillo, on*tho causes 
of^de catiistrophe to which Marion foil a victim, Captain 
D’Hrvillo, referring in his admiralilo wfti'k on New Zea¬ 
land to tho voyage of Captai* F, Snrville (who touched 
at the islands in Decemiior, 17GS),mot quite three years 
before tho arrival of Marion), remarks as follows:— 

" In a terrible storm Smvilloluid lost the skiff which 
was moored to his vessoVs stern; he saw it stranded on 
the shore of Refuge *Cr«ek, Tho captain sent after it, 
hut the sli'ages, moAi alof t, seized upon it, and concealed 
it BO skilfully that all attempts to discover it proved 
friiitleRs. It was fffispifted that tho natives had sunk it 
in a small river which they ascended and descended several 
times, Burvillo, enraged at tho^Ioss of his boat, ordered 
by signs some savages to approach him. Ono among 
them—the chief Nangni-Noui—who had shown great 
kindness to the French invalids, hastened towards liim, 
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when he was immediately seized and removed on hoard 
the ship; the others, less trustful, immediately took to 
flight, The French carried away a canoe, and burned 
the others which they fo^md upon tho shore. Tho» set 
lire to houses and to village^ and affor thus carrying 
terror and desolatjon into the country, Surville sailed 
from New Zealand without any anticipations of tho fatal 
consequences of his unjust vengeance to tho Europeans 
who might afterwards mifortuiiatoly land there. Unhappy 
Marion 1 this is the true cause of your death, and of those 
.Frenchmen who followed you 1 It is unnecessary to seek 
for any other motives.”^ 

To these very probable conjectures wo may add tho 
story told, by tho natives of KoroKi-Keka (New Zealand} 
to Captain Dillon, in IBH, respecting tho circumstances 
which preceded and followed tlie maa.sacrq of Marion. It 
is a curiouis example of tho falmlous details with which 
the tradition of a country embellishes a bygone ovo^it; 
while it embodies a naive confession of the terror with 
which the nativdt regarded their first experiences of tho 
murderous effects of European firoams, 

According to Captain Dillon, Mammga,“-a Zealand 
chief, who afterwards assumed the name of King Charley 
—having pronounced the name of Marion, he (Captain 
Dillon) took tho opportunity of inquiring into tho cir¬ 
cumstances which had led to the massacre of the French 
navigator. Here is his account*of what ho heard:— 
Captain Marion, in tho course ()f a yoyago of discovery, 
arrived at the Bay of Islands, where his ships cast anchor 
in a cove now known as Ship Bay. Queen Tourourou 
„ assorts that she perfectly well romemliers tho occiUTcnco 
of the massacre; that there was on board the European 
ship a white woman named Micki (the native word maiU, 

' D’Utvllle, V‘oyaii6 <it- I'AHrolulit, tome Itl. 1" piirtie / 
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a nurse) and with her a child. Micki had landed at Parva 
to wash sorni.! linen, and several natives of the tribe of 
'^V'angaroa rolibod her of different pieces of it, A quarrel 
aftitwards arosercspccting somi^fish that had been caught 
i!i a net. Micln was tcr,iiibly afraid, and saved herself 
by putting off to the sliip in a caiioe. During these 
incidents Captain Marion, ignorant of what had trans- 
Iiiretl, came ashore; ho was killed. 

News of this tragde event soon reached the vessels, and 
two hundred men disembarked armed with guns. The 
natives, conlldttig in their superior numbers, faced them 
Iwldly, But the patou-patou and tlio spear availed little 
against muskothalls, and the men of Wangaroa, who fell 
by dozens, unable to perceive the object whiclj, wounded 
them, could not understand tHo cause of their death or 
wounds, At length they fled to a fortified pah on tho 
mainland. They believed they bad boon conquered by 
Kj^'rits, wl^o breathed fire and smoke upon them from their 
mouths through groat iron tubes, They gave to a gun 
the name of pm, by wliich it is still kflown, and which, 
in tlmir language, signifies a hreatkr. The French pur¬ 
sued them to the mainland, and massacred a great 
numlier. 

Tho chief who had killed Captain Marion was named 
Takfluri (“tlio dog”); ho btdonged to Wangaroa. The 
native birds have,composed several ballads upon this 
hatlhi and upon Maiioffs unhappy death, Mention is 
freiiuont in thera#oI Jho woman Micki and her child. 
Cajitain Dillon oliservcs that he had heard those songs on 
many previous occasions, but had never before been able 
to comprehend their puipiort.^ * 

Such is tho narrative of one of the most deplorable 
events in tho Mstory of the early connection of Europeans 

^ I CdiiWtt Uillnii'ti to (/to Itkivii tilt Mih iim. 
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with the New Zealanders. CiviliziatioH and intorcoiu’se 
with the British have largely inodiiied their characters 
and refined their diapositiona; and in tlie iinfortanato 
wars which tlwy so longlnaintained agipnst our colonists 
and soldiers, they showed thtitnaolres, while posHt!.ssii{g 
all their pristine fcourage, to have lost much of their 
native ferocity, The Maori must give way to the Anglo- 
Saxon—it is a law of nature that the superior race slmdd 
supplant the inferior whore amalgaination is irapossihle 
—but the impartial Englishman will not refuse to the 
unfortunate savage the meed of admiration which his 
courage and patriotism undoubtedly deserve. 


THE' BUSHEANGEES OE ATISTEALIA. , 

r 

The reader does not need to be reminded that tho 
first colonists of^Australia^wero, in reality, (Mmts—tlmi 
is to say, criminals transported thither from Great 
Britain—which thus" got rid of tho malefactors wliose 
presence in the mother country was a pormanoiit danger 
to society. „ 

The first batch of convicts, some hundred and fifty 
seven in number, clisembarkod in 17@8 in the Iwy of Port 
Jackson, New South Wales, under tho escort of 260 
soldiers. Tho most abandoned, of v’ho.se roformatimi no 
reasonable hope could be entertained, were employed in 
works of public utility, and placed under a rigorous survoii- 
lance. On the other haiid, those whoso oriraos hod been 
less grave, and of whoso amelioration tliere was some pro- 
spec^ were placed in respectable families as servant!!, as 
shepherds, even as scents, according to their capaeb^y 
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and the degree of confidence of which they had shown 
thomsolvos worthy. A certain contiimance of good con¬ 
duct entitled them to pardon, and enabled them to 
retiJm to Europe or remain in tiio colony m freed men. 

* It would often happen that some of the more desperate 
succeeded in etfocting their escape, into the mterior, 
whore they dwelt in tho woods, issuing forth ever and 
anon to plunder some unhappy colonist, to set fire to a 
flourishing farm, or commit crimes of even darker dye, 
Those men were called hushmngm, and wore at one time 
tho scom'go of tho infant colony. 

Tho following narrative, in which they figure as 
important actons, will bo found of interest by the reader. 

For some days, says an old colonist, a reporj had pre¬ 
vailed that tho buslirangors h!f(l boon seen in our neigh¬ 
bourhood, aruUiad pillaged and devastated a neighbouring 
“station” (or farm). No one had been ill-treated, because 
the bus!n;aiigors had mot with iio resistance; but they 
had not been wanting in throats against the inhabitants, 
and one of tho farm servants having Shown some slow¬ 
ness in giving them a horse’s saddle, they had placed the 
muzzle of a gun against his chest,'accompanying tho act 
with the most violent imprecations, Was their band 
numerous? No one could exactly say. The estimates 
varied from three toiwenty, according to the imaginative 
power oi tlio narrjtors. Their chief was one Charley 
Buchan, whom tho mounted police ha<l been in search of 
for several months an(jwlio had rendered himself famous 
throughout the colony hy the daring character of his 
robberies, as well as Ijy the skilfiiluess of the stratagems 
which ho employed in escaping* from their consequences, , 
Tliese news sufficed to stimulate everybody to activity , 
in every farm “the huslirangors” formed the only topic 
conversation. The alarm wMch their vicinity caused 
< 
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was not, I tliink, unmingled. with pleasure, It furnished 
the idle nunds of the farmers with a subject of thought; 
it was a new emotion in a life which has few others than 
the fluctuations of the price of wool,^ diseases of cattle, 
and sometimes the combat of ^ dog with a kangaroo. « 

The appearance^of Charley was no less agreeable to 
the convict domestics and labourers on the farms, whom 
it furnished with an excellent excuse for all neglect and 
want of sldll. If the horses went astray, or some sheep 
were lost, the invariable reply was, “ Charley has taken 
them.” Like Hercules in the old Greek myths, Charley 
Buchan had to bear the blame of many acts of which he 
was not guilty. A number of potty larcenies were 
committe^d under the pretence and slielter of his name. 
I do not know, indeedf what sin was not laid to bis 
charge. 

Everybody now prepared for defence; all thought they 
could ascertain day by day the movements of the redoiiJiL 
able bandit, and each household was ready "to receive 
him with a dissharge of formidable artillery. Pistols, 
sabres, carbines were dismayed upon every table within 
reach of the hands cf the inhabitants. Every morning 
firearms were discharged and reloaded, and in each 
dwelling a store of powder and ball sufiicient for the 
garrison of a fortress was accmflulaj^ed. 

We ourselves were unable to resist the general excite¬ 
ment. Moreover, we could hot exactly guess what 
criminal projects might be formed Ijy so consummate a 
scoundrel as Charley Buchan, 'ihe traits of generosity 
and moderation recited of him might only be the dfect 
of some passing caprice, md after all, said we, it is better 
to kill the devil than wait until he kiUs you. We, there¬ 
fore, established a magazine of military stores on a 
table in the drawing-room, situated on the ground-flo^^r. 
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THE BUSnilANQERS Of AUSTRALIA, 

Mrs, Barry smiled a little at our bellicose preparations, 
but was nevertheless moved and anxious. 

One evening Campbell had gone out; Liiddy had been 
sonk to Sydney. Wo wore cowversmg in the drawing- 
>oom mth Mrs.'Barry; thj latter was seated, reading the 
newspaper; I stood by, engaged in loaning my carbine, 
which, for the moment, was without a cap. The door 
was abruptly thrown open. 

Tiny Field, with staring eyes and gasping for breath,, 
rushed into the room and fell upon a chair, crying, 

“ Charley 1” 

Then his eyes opened to their utmost width, and 
remained fixed upon the window, which he stared at with 
the immovability of a statue, My first idea svas that he 
was drunk, and sought to exeSso himself like the others 
with—“It's tjio bushrangers’ fault;” but at the same 
moment I heard a voice address mo, “ If you stir you are ‘ 
a^oad man.’# 

The muzzle of a rifle presented through the window 
completely covered my body. At the slightest throat, at 
the least movement in self-defence, I should have been 
shot dead like a hare, * 

“Do not move,” said Mrs, Barry to me in her turn 
with the utmost coolness. At the same time there 
entered into our apjtftinent a person got up with all the 
care pocijjiar to tho,country and the kind of life which a 
bushranger loads. Ho tvoro boots of untanned leather, 
too small for his f^et, |iid covered with dust; trousers of 
black cloth, a waistcoat of rod cashmere, adorned with a 
profusion of gold chains, and a green hunting coat with 
metal buttons. His head-gOM’ was an old helmet or , 
peaked cap of kangaroo skin, very much worn, present¬ 
ing a contrast to tlm rest of his attire. Ho advanced 
luwards Mrs, Barry, and raising his hut with an exaggora- 
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tioa of gesture which hetrayed his breeding in public- 
houses and similar places of fashionable resort, ho said-- 
“Fear nothing, madam; we are not people to cause j 

you the slightest unpleifsantnoss; but wo are in afMo ^, 
of temporary need which fortfS) us to borrow from ycfu 
some indispensablefarticles.” 

“Come, come, have done with your airs and graces,” 
the brutal voice of the man with the loaded musket 
said outside; “ we want money, horses, and drink.” ^ : 

“ Excuse tliis vulgar language, madam; my companion, j 

the brave Charley Buchan, has received but a very indiffer- I 

ent education; he is, unfortunately, very illiterate; but it i 

is the truth that our circumstances compel us to demand j 

from you some money and a couple of horses. Our j 

steeds are tired out. TKe mounted police prowl in tliis i 

district, and I must say, madam, like ^ho fat knight | 

Falstaff u^Henry 17,,—' ! 

and afoot, too, rU have no more onV” , r i 

“ Hast thou nearly finished, thou cursed baffler?” cried ? 

Charley from tiro window. “I am minded to send a I 

ball tlirough thy jaw to sWten thy confounded tongue. ■ | 

Come, carry off the iireanns.” 

The bushranger’s fashionable comrade, comprobending 
the importance of this injunction, advanced to the table. 

He seized my pistols, which ho thmst into the waistband 

of liis trousers, and my carbine, wjth which ,.;it first he 

seemed somewhat embarrassed. His eyes wandered 

round the apartment; they pausgd air length on a water- 

bottle, whose contents he poui’ed into the muzzle of my | 

gun. Ho afterwards deposited in a corner the weapon ; 

thus rendered useless, aifd said, turning towards me, 

I am grieved, sir, to deprive you of this good weapon. 

My worthy friend, Charley Buchan, would not have 
failed to break it, but for myself I do not* love to comurit 
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any unnecessary waste, and I should have the most lively 
regret if I left you any disagreeable memorial of our 
visit.” 

• ^ Bhchan now leaped into the itiom. He pjished aside his 

dbmpanion with so much* violence that the latter fell; 
and, addressing himself to me, he avas about to utter 
some rude threat, when I recognized in him one of the 
convicts whom our ship had brought to Australia Aston¬ 
ishment suqirised me into the exclamation,— 

“What! is it you, Bob?" 

The bushranger appeared astonished, and, at the same 
time, disturbed by this recognition of his identity. With 
these first sentiments soon mingled a species of embar¬ 
rassment when, in his turn, he recognized me^ then his 
eyes kindled, and the remembraVo of certain lashes which 
we had inflicted on him returned to his mind. I was 
convinced that for a moment he tlipught of putting mo to 
d»ath, pariil/oiit of revenge and partly to remove from 
his path a dangerous witness. An unexpected interven¬ 
tion saved me. ^ * 

Mrs. Bairy had followed all the incidents of this scone 
with the cahnness of tried courage. Sho understood the 
feelings which agitated the robber’s soul, and hastened to 

• make a diversion:— , 

“ Is it possible thal I find you again in such a situation, 
Bob?” said sho. “ Js this the fruit of all our Idndness to 
you, and of the coimsels of oim pastor?” 

The bushrangG»trei|blod at the voice, and when Mrs, 
Baity, advancing towards Mm, came out of the shade in 
which sho had hitherto been concealed, all trace of vio¬ 
lence and hate disappeared frcHu Ms physiognomy. He ^ 
allowed the butt of his carbine to fall to the ground, and 
mechanically raised his hand to Ms cap. 

“ You here, Ws. Barry?” said he; “I am very sorry, and 
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if I bad ImoTO we should find you here would not have 
come But these accursed constables have pursued us 
now for ten days; our horses can carry us no farther; 
and then, we.are both kngiy and athirst. You tew, 
Mrs. Barry, that one cannot 4raw back'before necessity. 

“Was it necess?^ry to adopt so criminal a mode of life 
when you had been treated with so much indulgence in 
my husband’s house?” 

“See you, Mrs. Barry, I will not say that I was ill- 
trbated by you; but the kind of work did not please me, 
and besides, everybody seeks an opportunity of recovering 
his liberty. I met with one of my countrymen who Imew 
me, a sailor, bound for Engltad, who concealed me on 
hoard hi^ sliip; but I was betrayed. The police fumi* 
gated the vessel to dri/e me from my hiding-place, I 
was taken before the magistrates. You jvill understand 
that I mu^t have made some sacrifices to induce the sailor 
to favour my escape.*" They pretended that I^had given 
him a quantity of lead stolen from the government stores, 
and transported^’me for life to that hell winch they call 
Port Macquarrie. See you, Mrs. Barry, the men whom 
they send to that aochrsed spot are not much worth when 
they arrive there; but were they angels it would not be 
long before they became worse than devils, so frightful is 
the life they lead there. In suc| a situation one will 
risk everything, and thus it happens that I |m now on 
the road, tracked like a wild belst; but woe to those who 
hunt me!” he exclaimed, strikingthfviloor violently with 
his musket, 

“ You have then forgotten Him who strengthens and 
rewards 1 What have you done with the Bible which I 
gave you? That holy book would have supported you, 
and you would have learned to endure the trials of this 
life in the firm and certain hope of a bettor one.” 
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“ One has no mind to read at Port Macquarrie, I assure 
you; and if any person had ventured to exhibit a Bible 
the others would have slain him, in the belief that he was 
^ a traitor. However, this is not iho time to think of such 

’ things; we musif be twenty miles from here to-night; I 
sincerely beg your pardon for , taking' your horses, but 
ours can go no further; be land enough to give us also a 
little food,” 

“ I will never refuse food to the hungry man,” said 
Mrs. Barry; “as for the horses, you must take them 
yourself, for I cannot volmitarily render myself an accom¬ 
plice in yom flight and m the illegal actions you commit 
daily.” 

“I must, then, obtain a guide to the stable,” said the 
I bushranger, “ See you,” addeii he, seizing ora friend, 

\ Tiny Field, by4ho collar, who trembled in every limb, 

■ “lead me there, and ho quick, if you would not feel the 

bliarp point pf my dagger 1 Am? you,” he Waimed, 
turning to his eompanion, “forget for a moment your 
trade as a clown and cease your grimuces. Treat this 
gontloman with respect, if yoif would not give your neck 
to the halter 1” » 

Ho wont out; his comrado covered me in his turn with 
his musket, exhibiting a resolution hardly to he suspected 
from tlio habitual affectation of his manners. The first 
glance at^this man was sufficient to convince an observer 
that necessity ronde/ed Mm a criminal, and that he would 
shed blood with as much calmness as Bob himself. Dis- 
j armed as I was, a struggle with the bushranger might 

have availed mo little; moreover, it would have deeply 
afflicted Mrs. Barry. Those idems passed rapidly through 
my mind ami dictated my course of conduct. I seated 
myself, folding my ams. 

i “ You may il'[)aro yourself that fatiguing position,” said 
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I to the bushranger j “I have no wish to detain you here 
by force. All my desire is that you should leave us as 
quickly as possible.” 

The bushranger allowe^ his gun to drop to the gr(pd, 
but without lotting go his hold of it. c ^ ^ 

“Between men of honour,’^said ho, “a word is suffi¬ 
cient It is an advantage which gentlemen like you and 
me enjoy over coarse and vulgar beings like Charley. 
Did you notice with what brutality he pushed me ? In 
my youth such an offence would have been avenged, 
sword in hand. All is degenerated! For a long time I 
have formed the resolution of separating myself from 
Charley on account of his vulgarity. Now, he has filled 
up the measure of my affronts; decidedly, I must quit 
him,” ' (5 

Saying these words, he threw himself into a theatriciil 
attitude and began to declaim a long tirade from Shak- 
speare in "so false and exaggerated a tone^ as to depriv'S 
me of all resentment and give me a strong inclination''to 
laugh; but my amusement ceased when I saw our tliiof 
approach a hat-box whick contained my gray cap. Ho 
cut very slowly the leather hand which closed the hat- 
box, drew forth the cap, and placed it on his head with 
evident satisfaction. 

“The force of circumstances;” said he, “compels me 
to deprive you of this head-gear;^ a gentleman cannot 
decently present himself with wch*^a coverinf as mine; 
we have stiU several houses to visit in this neighbourhoodj 
and it is possible we may meet scChe Indies.” 

Charley, or Bob, returned at this moment 

“The horses are ready,” said ho, “and we have some 
provisions. We set out immediately; forgive me, Mra, 
Barry, the trouble we have caused you. Men who are 
struggling for their lives have no time Ao lose in ce]jj|i' 
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tnony; fiomo, let us start,” said he to his companion, who 
followed him without hesitation. 

A few minutes afterwards we saw these importunate 
visitjjirs depart in the midst of | cloud of dust, mounted 
two of our b«t horses. * 


SUFFERINGS AMONG THE ICE OFF 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The French ship La NaMie, commanded hy Captain 
Houisto of Grandville, sailed from that port to join the 
cod-lishoiy off the island of Njpwfoundland orf the 26th 
of April, 1826. 

The voyage ftas successfully made at first, and signalized 
by no remarkable incident; but in*5r n. lat. Und 66° w. 
Idlig. the’slnp encountered some masses of floating, ice, 
This was on the 2!)tli of May; the ship jvas sailing before 
a light wind; suddenly she «truck against an iceberg, 
Through the breach thus made the jvater entered rapidly, 
and her unfortunate crew at once perceived the miserable 
doom that impended over them. In the consternation 
produced l)y so ilroadfiil* a discovery disorder and confu¬ 
sion provaileil on boifrd difficult to describe. 

The sBip sank fapiffiy, and on account' of the in-, 
creasing fury of the w.avos which overwhelmed her all 
hope was aliandontd, Che scone was frightful and heart¬ 
rending I Here some wore lost in a gloomy stupor, a 
sombre and clioorless despairy there others raved in 
deliriouH agitation, and gave vent to the bitterest com¬ 
plaints and most piteous cries. All raised to heaven their 
l^ands in supplication, and'joined in earnest prayers and 
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Bdent yom EigM tom aft»r she struck Hie ship 
Muiit ¥eBt down, and with her perished to greater 
part o{ her unfortunate row. Out of seyenlj-ta sea- 

men and officers seYentee^^ saved themselves m the b/)at, 
which could no"t hold a larger number. ‘*^1 sank wi h 
rest,” says Captain Houiste, 4ut soon rose again to he 
surface, and Provi&nce permitted me to f find wthin 
reach two pieces of wood attached to one another, pon 
this M support I discovered the sailor Potier, and I 
placed myself by his side, In vain our wistful glances, 
seeking some means of safety, surveyed on every side the 
dreary waste which surrounded us j we could see nothing 
but the roU of the gloomy waves. Rescued from the 
depths of the abyss, our death then was delayed but a 
few moments that it migb'. become the more craell ^ 

“We perceived at length a large flatjjioce of ice. 
Thither we directed our course, and after long and arduous 
efforts succeeded in flirabing upon it. ^^or my on^ 
clothing I had a woollen shirt, a pair of trofisorj my 
stocldngs, and nsy hat, which I had fortunately found 
when I rose to the surfacQ of the water. My comrade 
was no better clothed.” He had no covering for his head. 
Thus we found ourselves almost naked, half-frozen, and 
enfeebled. But resolved not to succumb like cowards wo 
began to walk as quickly as our'eondition permitted; we 
could not, however, recall the natural heat of our bodies. 

“The mist, the rime, the niglrt combined to oring our 
misfortunes to a climax. To prevent ourselves from 
being frozen to death we were forced to walk all night, 
and already we keenly felt the stings of hunger. 

“In the morning, in au interval of clearness, wo per¬ 
ceived four men at a great distance, and another much 
nearer to US. It seemed as if, our calamities became loss 
heavy when shared by some bemgs like (Pirsolves. Bqt 
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.soon tile weather gathered thickly round us and deprived 
US of the sight of our companions. Our gaze rested on 
the spot where we had discovered them. About nine 
o’clo^c the weather cleared considerably, and a three- 
.nijisted ship ap|3lared in the same quarter. ,t)ur eyes, 
fixed upon this vessel, followed her course with anxiety. 
She drew near, and took in her canvas* to rescue the four 
unfortunates. We seemed already to participate in their 
felicity. Our hearts leaped with joy, hope brightened on 
our brows. Fully persuaded that they saw us we looked 
upon our deliverance as certain, and blessed God that He 
had sent a ship to save us. We had planted with some 
difficulty an oar in the ice—an oar of which we had pos¬ 
sessed ourselves on the day of the wreck, Wo placed 
upon it my hat and cravat, amV waved them td and fro 
that our position might attract attention. The poor follow 
who was on the* ice not far from us made a similar signal 
with a plank qf wood. But alas! o?ir hopes w^re cruelly 
friiktrated.* At the end of half an hour the ship loosened 
her sails to the wind, beat to windward# among the ice, 
and departed from us in fruitlass quest of other victims. 

“All the day the ship remained in. sight. Our efforts 
to approach the man who was so short a distance from us 
were entirely fruitless. Night and darkness came. The 
vessel on which wo had* centred such lively hopes of 
.safety disajipeared; then, like an immense weight which 
has been momcntarfly raised, grief and despair again 
pressed upon our hearts with increased force. At length 
my companion brSke like silence with words simple 
enough, but pronounced in a sad and touching tone that 
pierced my very heart, ‘ Ah, Mon#ieur Houi.sto, there is no 
more hope! . . Wo must perish of cold and hunger, 

and I was so happy with the master whom I had served 
foj? so many j«arsl' T tried to reanimate my com- 

(106) J- 
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pardon’s courage and to arouse in him a hope which I did 

not feel myself. , • a • 

“That night and the following we passed m the ram 
and frost, benumbed wijih cold, and horribly tormented 

with hunger.'' ^ * 

“ On the 1st of June a fislienuan’s boot passed near 
our resting-place. "We sought to draw it towards us, for 
we felt as if we could have devoured it in a second. Un¬ 
able to reach it with our oar I was on the point of swim¬ 
ming after it, but I dared not risk the attempt; I felt 
too weak, and feared to remain frozen in the water. 
With a knife I cut off some shavings off the oar and 
tried to eat them, but could not succeed. 

' “We never ceased to cast our huiigiy glances around 
us in the” hope of discovering something within our read) 
that might serve as food. By day, lumgor was our greate.st 
tormentj by night, the cold would not dllow us to gain 
a minute’s repose. " n. ^ * 

“ That very day the mist disappeared and ivh pereeM 
some debris of the NaMie and the man wlioin wo had 
sought to join on the 30th of May. imong the mockago 
I discovered, about a-hundred paces off, a cage of chickens 
Close to us floated a small block of ico capable of cariy- 
■ ing one man. I hastened to pass on to it, and with 
Potier’s knife made a gap in which I could place my oar. 
Thus it served me as a boat to carry mo to the wreck. 
I found numerous small cask8,«'but%hey weroldl broken 
open, and filled with sea-water. I continued my course 
towai’ds the hencoop and sucoeeSed ia obtaining it, The 
hens were four in number, and drowned. At this sight 
my joy was inexiiressibl^, for since the wreck we had had 
no other nourishment tlian small morsels of ice, I in¬ 
stantly ate—or rather devoured—the leg of one of the 
hens, and the meal, though scanty, redoubled my strength 
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and courage, My ,sad companion did not take his eyes 
off me, He saw mo eating, and the sight increased his 
hunger. With outstretched arms he cried to me in a 
moujnfiil tone, ‘Ah, Monsieur Houiste, for mercy’s sake, 

, give me somethffig to eatj,’ I advanced towards him as 
quickly as I could, but he indessantjy repeated with a 
voice strangely altered and almo.st gone, ‘For the love 
of God, Monsieur Houiste, come (piickly!’ I speedily 
joined him, and we finished our fowl without vvaitiflg to 
strip off its feathers. We attempted in vain to swallow 
those. Never, never had wo made so delicious a ropastl 

“In the course of our explorations we fell in with a * 
barrel of cider. It had opened a little and the soa-wator 
had got in, but not so as to mingle with the wliolo of the 
cider, and when we had pouroit away nearly one half of 
the liquid, the remainder made a tolerable drink. 

“About half an liour later, and at the di8tai|CG of half 
if mile or so, wo discovered a small* sldff. We trembled 
wfth joyl 

“Wo mounted upon another pioce'of floating ice, 
abandoning the cider cask al of little value, for the 
morsels of ico fpienchod our thirst* sufficiently, but not 
our throe hens, which, indeed, were too necessary. Not 
seeing the entrails of the one wliich we had eaten I asked 
Potior what ho had djjno*with them. Ho replied that he 
hitd tlirow^i them into the soa. This annoyed mo greatly. 

I severely blamed hi^i fo? his faulty or rather his want of 
reflection, and somg harrii words escaped me. 

“In order to get some nails we removed the lioops from 
every cask we met with, and from one I tore away a 
couple of staves because I knew the sldff would require 
to bo mended. Wo reached her at length. She was 
quite Ml of water, so thal; when we got into her we 
fr^ind it up to (Jim waist. The part on which I rested my 
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the nnfortan,to TOdoter irlom rre ‘ one md-on n 
tot of ice, sepratod from mly atat iiolf« 

“Potior conld fot icull a boat, so that fte onteo 

fata. Ml upon n>y««tt *>'” «»«“ ™ 

I entoyomod to make lor aaikbk For *J.'* W* j 
took an end of rope ryhid I found n, the sM I cnt t 

in two and fastened it to the seat that .1 might turn her 
keel upwards and fit on the piece required; but mspiteof 
. repeated efforts we could not succeed. We replaced our¬ 
selves in the skiff, and I continued to steer her. ^ 

“ A broken cask of butter passed near us. This was 
an object of inestimable value. I implored Potier to 
seize it, but he could not hold it long. ^ At my requo.st 
he took a portion of the butter and let go the barrel, 
which would have been so useful if we could have jiife- 
served it. A short time afterwards Potier, who was in 
the foresheets Of the boat, found a cap, Avliich was a 
great gain for him, his hffad hitherto having been wholly 
uncovered. " 

“ After an hour and a half of ceaseless exertions we 
gained at length the ice-float of our poor companion 
in misfortune. He proved to" bq, Julien Joret, a sailor 
of our crew. His condition was doplorajilo; but a 
piece of fowl which I gave''Hn? partly restored Mb 
strength. This food, and the happiness of finding liiin- 
seH in oim company, somewiiat reinvigorated him. 
Ignorant of our mode of conveyance, he could not under¬ 
stand how we had approached him; it scorned as if some 
miracle had been accomplished. But ivlien ho saw that 
we were in the skiff of the Jifathdlie, and when I assured 
him that we had, with |iis help, almo^ a certainty ^of 
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getting her in a soa-Arorthy condition, his joy reached its 
lieight. However, this la]) 0 ur had been very severe for 
our exliausted strength. Por more than half an hour 
Potilr and myself were unablo to move. ^Oux legs and 
• tihiglis were stif AAith cotd and fatigue; they had lost 
all sensation, It was Avith great difSepity Ave could stand 
upright. At length Ave succeeded in moving a few steps 
and recalling some heat to our bodies, 

“We found hero upon the ice several shirts and a 
small saucepan. Joret told us that on the 30th of May 
a chest had been floated near him Avliicli he was fortunate 
enough to arrest in its progress, but that the sea was so • 
violent ho could not entirely empty it. The cold, which 
froze u,s, liad someAvliat diminished. Combining our exer¬ 
tions wc managed to haul tlnf skiff upon the ice. The 
Avater in her ])ecoming less turbid we could see at the 
bottom a waistcoat and the carpenter’s small hammer, 
Avoje iKcstimable treasures! Tt is impossible to ima¬ 
gine with Airhat eagerness a person seizes in extreme peril 
the meams Avhich he thinks may in scftne measure con¬ 
tribute to soften the hard fate against which he strives. 

I deposited these precious objects on the ice, and we 
contrived, Aritli incredible efforts, to turn the skiff keel 
upwards, Then, mounting upon hor, I took the measure, 
of the piece rcqnm;(l; after having traced its dimen¬ 
sions upqji one of the staves of the cask I ordered Joret 
to shape it out Avitlf hisloiifo, Avhile Potier kneaded the 
pellet of butter, and I, with the hammer, drew a nail 
three indies long trombone of the timbers saved by Joret. 
Everything being prepared with the carefulness so neces¬ 
sary in an operation on which our safety depended, I ^ 
nailed on the new piece. With one of Joret’s shirts I 
wi])ed it dry, and smeared it over with butter. Then 
righted oflr skiff, and launched her into the sea, 

• 
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She Ieft!«d still, but our small saiicopaii served to bale 
her.” 

When the skiff was afloat the throe wrecked H(!a- 
men saw land at a great? distance; it was the shoir) of 
Belle Isle and*” Groays, two sm^ll islandsT' situatofl on the , 
coast of Newfoundland. They belie vod thonisolves saved, 
and joy and hope reanimated their souls in spite of the 
cold and hunger from which they suifered so severely. 
They continued until the next day to ^toer towards land, 
and were within four leagues of Groays when, about ten 
o’clock in the morning, they found thomaelvoa shut up 
among the ice. Four days j)assed in this frightful situa¬ 
tion. . They lived all tliis time with the extromest econo¬ 
my; a limb of a fowl, divided into throe poidions, served 
for a whom day’s food, and the rest they carefully con¬ 
cealed in the skiff,' lest they should giw) way to the 
temptation of exhausting at once their only resource. 

‘‘Aboutll a.m. on Che 6th of June the weather Iwiglp 
ened a little, and we discovered (says M. Houistfi) thirty 
vessels among tte floating ice, about two leagues to the 
eastward of us. Would it bo our good fortune to be per¬ 
ceived by those ships'? We deliberated upon what 
steps to adopt. The skiff in which we had placed so 
much reliance had become part and parcel of the ice 
by which she was hemmed in. It lyas almost irnpiissiblu 
for us to make use of it. With one accord we firs| resolved 
to attempt the passage to the dliipsWor the floating ice 
which appeared to us to extend^ till ^closo upon them. 
We planted in our skiff, which we abandoned with regret, 
our oar, surmounted hy a shirt, tliat we might bo able to 
find it again if we were niit saved by any ship. 

“ The feet of our stockings were completely worn out. 
We cut into throe what remained of them, and wrapped 
them round our feet with some ropoyarif that we lialf 


untwisted out of an old hawser. And the better to protect 
our logs we also fastened down the ends of our trousers. 
As it was necessary to recruit our failing strength we ate 
half«of a fowl; it was all that m had left. Having made 
• these preparatiofis and cojimended ourselves to God we 
took our departure, provided with two small planks that 
served us for a bridge to cross from one ice-float to 
another. They were closely enough united—these masses 
of ice—to make our, journey tolerably easy, but we ^ould 
not move very quickly, wo were so enfeebled and had 
already sulforod so much. But as wo advanced our cour¬ 
age increased with our hopes. Wo began once more to 
see a prospect of safety; when, just as we had traversed 
nearly half the distance which had separated us from the 
ships, a violent gale arose in thetnorth-west, whi?h divided, 
detached, and scattered all the floating ice! Our condi¬ 
tion was now more terrible than ever. We could neither 
‘advance towds the ships nor regain our boat. Over¬ 
come with grief we climbed upon a large piece of ico that 
was at hand and made signals witlf our planks and 
neckerchiefs. Alas, in vdifl We were reserved for 
more frightful misfortunes. At this moment we felt 
more keenly than we had hitherto done the horror 
of our position. The fate of our companions who 
had perished at the,moinent of the shipTOeck seemed a 
thing to Joe envied. In dying with them we should have 
escaped an agony *so protracted and so heart-rending. 
The sufferings of Bie present overwhelmed us, and those 
of the future seemed yet more terrible. 

“For a week we had had nothing to support our miser¬ 
able lives but the four drowned hens. Nothing more 
remained for us. In these latitudes one generally sees 
some seals gliding along the ice. I had often perceived 
'them in my tin previous voyages to Newfoundland. Had 
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we been fortunate enough to fall in witli any we could 
easily have slain them with our planks, but not one was 

“Deprived of every rese»urce, abandoned by all najjire, 
devoured by hunger, half dead with co^d., despair tool^ 
possession of our minds and hearts. With wandering 
eyes and open mouCh we looked at each other in silence, 
Tills scene of inexpressible agony lasted for an hour, 
Then^we prayed to God. Prayer did us good, and we 
surrendered ourselves with confidence to Heaven, 

“Overcome with wealmess and fatigue, we felt an insup- 
^ portable desire to fall asleep; but every moment the cold 
'''' and the wet cruelly awoke us. This suffering exceeds all 
that can be imagined. The agony induced by hunger is 
far more tolerable. «i 

“To prevent our feet from freezing we kept them in 
continual motion. Wlien forced by fatigue to rest awhile, 

I seated mfseli on aplflnk opposite one of my companioiiB' 
and placed my feet under his armpits; in like manner Ins 
feet were thrust uuder mine. 

“Dming the brief moments we yielded to slumber we 
experienced a delight -that was not long in bringing its 
own punishment. Wo fancied wo ■wore saved and that 
kind bands were offering us food. For mysidf, I droainod 
that the cook of the Nathalie waS su^iplying me with the 
biscuit and viands that bad made up onr last repast be¬ 
fore the shipwreck; but soon we^woufld awake trom the 
delightful dream to confront once more the deplorahle 

„ f. 

reality. 

The poor shipwrecked voyagers passed four whole 
days in these horrible sufferings. On the lOtli of June 
there were no ships in sight, and all hope of being 
saved by that means was abg^ndoned, The land w'as 
not far off,, and it appeared to M. Hontste that thc'' 
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ice extended right up to the coast. He easily per¬ 
suaded his companions, who had the fullest confidence 
ill his heroic courage and superior intelligence, that it was 
betlur to perish in a bold offorlpto reach the land than to 
' • Miigor in expectation of jjievitable death upon the frag¬ 
ment of ico to whicli they clung. They therefore directed 
their course with their planks towards the shore, distant 
about ten leagues. Let us leave to M. Hoiiiste the recital 
of the painful adventure:— • 

“ Supported by some faint remains of hope, wo made 
our way slowly towards that land of safety. Often we 
found onr progress interrupted by great chasms between « 
the floating ico, which forced us to make very long 
circuits, These circuits, our weakness, and the imoveii- 
noss of the ice made our moiftment excessively painful. 
Every momeii^t one or other of us fell, and the combined 
exertions of the others were scarcely sufficient to raise 
lijm agaip and drag him out of the water. The last frag¬ 
ments of our stocldugs had wholly disappeared, and the 
blood flowed from our wounds and ourlaccrated feet, 

“ We continued our progrel^ for two days; our ’wounds, 
irritated by the sea-water, caused us excessive agony. 

It was now the 12tli of June; we verily believed it would 
be the last day of our lives. Half a league from the shore 
the ice utterly failed us*l . . Until now there had 
gleamed ray of hope, hut at this moment it faded into 
darbess. Upon otir ic*o-fioat rose a sort of arch in the 
shape of a miish^om. We flung ourselves upon it; my 
two companions strotSied half-fainting on the ice, sup¬ 
ported by one another. For myself, I was seated. Witli 
my head resting in my bands, ftiy soul overwhelmed witli 
sorrow and crushed with despair, I prayed God to release 
us from the burden of life# We hoped, we desired to be 
overwhelmed 1)y the fall of this glacial arch. Had we 
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not done enough towards the maintenance of our linger¬ 
ing eastence ? Lost in the contemplation of eternity, wo 
waited for death with resignation. It appeared to us both 

sweet and desirable. ^ . rf). ..i i w 

“Soon, however, that sentiment whicFi is the last t^ 
perish in the heart„of man-the desire, the instinct of 
self-preservation—awohe, and we determined upon fresh 
efforts to escape from death. 

“ The winds had arisen out at sea and were driving the 
masses of ice towards the shore. This somewhat revived 
our courage, and we resumed our toilsome progress. 

. f Scarcely a mile now separated us from the land, but that 

mile was a sea without ice 1 

“■We were wholly cast down; despair again seized us. 
Our glances were sorrowfully turned towards heaven, and 
we bade each other farewell. With scarcely^udible voices 
we uttered ^ur last regrets. Ah, it is so craol to die afar^ 
from those* we love, afar from the land that, gave us 

birth 1 . . . The remembrance of my young wife, whom 

I had quitted fof the first time since our marriage, pur¬ 
sued me incessantly and gi'batly increased my sufferings. 
Just at this moment a^memory so bitter excited me even 
to dehrium. Moral strength abandoned me, and I could 
scarcely preserve sufficient physical force to move forward 
a few steps and approach the border of the abyss which 
we could not pass. r 

“The Providence which watcEed Over us recalled me 
to myself and inspired me with a ^alutqfy idea. An islet 
of ice was near us;— ‘Courage,’ I said to my companions, 
who were yet more overcome than myself, ‘ courage, my 
poor friends; let us endeatour to gain that islet, and then 
we will abandon ourselves to God.’ 

“My companions followed .•me and we succeeded in 
reaching the ice. With our small planks we directed ouf 
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course with tolerable ease towards the shore. But, alas! 
our floating islet suddenly split into two portions; and 
to ono of those clung one of my comrades, half in the 
waW and on the point of pirisliing, quickly slid 
‘ « «ur planks unfior our aympits and seized Iflm by the 
hands, Thus holding fast togethey, we had the good 
fortune to maintain ouraolves on our cloven island, which 
wo laboriously propelled with our feet set against its 
inequalities. In tffiis perilous situation we got*upon 
another ice-float, and in this manner changed from piece 
to piece four times during the protracted course of our 
hazardous journey. At length the last difficulties were« 
surmounted and we reached the shore,” 

Here, however, their position at the outset was equally 
teiiibk They could find no fbod; snow-blindness seized 
upon Joret, ^hile Potier was unable to move his limbs. 
The 15th and the 16th wore passed in extreme misery— 
’in such miswy as those who “ sit* at home at ease ” can 
form no conception of by any effort soover of the imagi¬ 
nation. But the 17th proved a day of^appiness. Joret 
recovered his sight under the’genial influence of the wel¬ 
come sun, And, joy of joys! abdut four o’clock in the 
evening an English schooner was observed beating towards 
the coast, The castaways summoned all their feeble 
strength to give utterance to ono loud cry for help. 
Happily j;hey were heard. The schooner lowered a boat, 
which pushed rapfllly Tor the shore, and soon got' on 
board the poor, 'syjak, crippled, and famished Frenchmen. 
At the sight of their wasted figures the sturdy English¬ 
men shod tears of compassion, and .while they remained 
in the ship lavished upon then every care which the ten- 
derest solicitude could suggest. 

It is unnecessary to pupie the narrative further. M. 
'llouisto and fiis companions speedily recovered, and in 
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due time readied their native land-their salvation, 
under Providence, being mainly duo to the persistent 
energy and admirable resolution of the gallant hrencti 
commander, o'" 


I ^ HOW M fflSH SAILOE BECAME KINO IN 

i| NEW GPJINEil 

li ■ ■ 

II , . ^ In the north of Australia, and separated from it by 

I Torres’ Strait, stretdies New Guinea, one of the largest, 

I or, at least, the longest island in the world. It owes 

its name to a certain reseiablance imagined by the early 
navigators to exist between its native tribes, black and 
sava<^e, and the African peoples on the coast of Guinea. 

III ' However, the negroes of Oceania dillbr in masiy importair, 

particulars fromthe negroes of Africa, and are placed imicJi 
lower in the scale^of civilization. 

I Hew Guinea is still to a ^ ^ 

I appears to be a magfiiRcent country, and the voyager 

!; ■ from afar descries lofty mountains, sparkling waterfalls, 

i I dense forests filled with luxuriant tropical trees; palms, 

j I cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, plantains, an4 bananas. So rich a 

f country would seem to invite in an especial m^uier the 

j' colonists of Europe; but tbe DiTtcb,%bo claim a largo 

■ part of the island, and have founded oiyts western coast 

a small establishment, have hitherto been ballled in all 
their attempts to penetrate the interior by the ferocity 
and savageness of tbe iiatWes, Their harharous cliaractor 
has in the same way greatly hindered the missionary 
from preaching to them the gospel. 

The'natives— with whom the followiiig%avrative wilf 

r 
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to some extent make iis acf|iiainted—belong to two 
different races: tbe Alfmws, or Emfons, of a blacMsh- 
brown complexion, very ugly, wild, violent, savage, and 
ev|fi reputed to be cannibals; jnd the Papuas or Papuans, 
,more or less blftided with the Malays of the Sunda Islands, 
and who are of a deep lirown, rather than black; their 
features are regular, their figures tall, though slender, and 
they are not without a certain Imowledge of the element¬ 
ary arts of civilized life. Their most prominent gliarac-, 
teristie is their crisped hair, gathered up on their heads in 
enormous tufts, which often tower a yard in height, and 
are decorated with beautiful bird-of~paradise feathers.^ ^ 
Their huts are not less curious: they are generally hnilt 
upon platforms above the water, so as to shelter their 
tenants from reptiles and the^attacks of the sS-vage Hara- 
fonis. It is somewhat strange to encounter at, this 
extremity of the world a mode of construction which 

• seems to have been that of the primitive inhabitants of 
•Europel—of those who have been called the men of the 
Stone Period, on account of the material of their arms and 
utensils recently discovered*at the foot of the piles on 
which they elevated their habitations in the neighbour¬ 
hood of our lakes and marshes. 

It was in New Guinea that the following singular 
drama was enacted, atid an Irish seaman played in its 
scenes the principal and most imposing part. The narra¬ 
tive is related by In European navigator:— 

Having arrived off New Guinea, our ship cast anchor 
in a spacious bayi ^ the base of a volcanic mountain 
which nightly cast its red and ominous light upon the sea. 
Near our anchorage we percei'sed tbe month of a vast river, ^ 
whose banks wore concealed by a growth of luxuriant vege¬ 
tation. Along the coast ajine of breakers revealed itself in 

* the midst oRlouds of spray, which the incessantly beating 
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waves continually created. This strange laud appeared 
as silent and desolate as on tlie day of its creation. 
Our captain, surgeon, and four men, armed to tlio teeth, 
set out to explore the regip. They directed^ their stops 
at first towards a chain of hills^a few miles distant fronv, ^ 
the river. No indications of the presence of man could 
anywhere be recognized. Hosts of serpents, troops of 
enormous rata undistuihed by the appearance of the 
strangers, wild cats which watched thorn from the summit 
of the trees with burning glaring eyes, monstrous guanas 
basldng in the warm sunlight, black-foiitlKired ducks 
sailing along the water-courses, hrowu falcons, myriads 
" ^of birds of paradise shining against the azure sky like 
spots of red aud gold,—these seemed the only inhabitants 
of the gorgeously beautiful jlaiidscapo. 

Some distorted aud broken-up earth, fallen rocks, and 
currents of congealed lava succeeded to the vogotalile 
detritus which, in tins neighbourhood oh, the coast, ^ 
encumbered the river-channel. Wo halted in tlicse deso¬ 
late solitudes; the sun was sotting, and our nocturnal 
rest was taken amidst the roflurnful cries of tlio birds of 
night, and the incessant whirring of the wings of gigantic 
bats. At daybreak our small party resumed its march, 
but with more precautions than on the preceding day, 
for numerous footmarks showed''that the country was 
inhabited. ^ ^ 

Soon after this discovery—in 'fact/iwhen the captain 
and his companions were enjoying a hunter’s repast-a 
wild boar roasted by a lire of batfina feave3--aii unex¬ 
pected guest made his appearance at their impromptu 
table. He was a man of ^Jmost gigantic stature, witli a 
hair-cloth round his loins for Ids only clothing, armed 
with a spear, and followed two formidable dogs. 
Our adventurers noticed with surprise that-ihis skin was'' 


white, and recognized Mm by his features, in spite of the 
long bristling hair wldch floated to his shoulders, to be 
of European birth. 

The first movement of the^aptain and Hs companions 
. ^ jWas to seize thisir arms, but some words yonounced by 
the unknown in bad EngUsh arrested thea 
“Lam an Irishman,” he said, “ahd fate has made me 
king of one of the principal tribes of the Haraforus. G-ive 
thanks to God for having met with me; my warriors are 
close at hand, and a thousand somewhat further off; 
you would have been killed with their arrows. But you 
are now under my protection, and my subjects will look^ 
upon you as subjects of their king. Permit me to enjoy 
one of those steaks; then you can resume your route, and 
I will relate to you my histor|.” 

Saying this, the king of the Haraforus banqueted upon 
an enormous slice of the roasted hoar, and his hosts, 

. unwilling to^show any want of courtesy by i-Sfusing such 
« guest,‘suffered him to make considerable havoc in their 
repast. At last his appetite was satisfied, and he pro¬ 
ceeded to tell his marvellous,^nd stirring story—a strik¬ 
ing illustration of Byron’s saying d;hat “Truth is strange 
—stranger than fiction.” 

His narrative may be thus condensed:— 

His name was Terence O’Connell, and he had led a truly 
vagabond life, Borfi. in the county of Kerry, in Ireland— 
a soldieifat first, an^ th«n a deserter—afterwards enrolled 
in the predatory bands of the “ Chevaliers of Midnight 
he had amply fulfilled *he conditions requisite forobtainiug 
transportation to Botany Bay, but he did not sojourn long 
in the prisons of Australia. eleven of his companions 
he concerted a plan of escape, which proved successful. It 
m in New Guinea that they found an asylum. But his 
•comrades dropped off one oy one, exhausted by famine 
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and fatigue, and lie became a slave of the Harafonia, who, 
soon perceiving his superiority over themselves, due to 
his European knowledge, finally elected him their king. 

Such was the man whip,offered the hospitality oyus 
kingdom to the small detachment comraamled by Captaiip ,, 
Trainer. The English, before accepting it, exchanged a 
glance of mistrust; but night was approaching, awl the 
Haraforus warriors were not far distant, lerenco 
O’Ooijnell informed them that the^ country was by no 
means safe, as an invasion was meditated by the hostilo 
tribe of the Papuans. These considerations decided 
^ ^ our sailors to accept the Irishman’s protection, and follow 
him to his encampment. 

Their march was accordingly resumed, and their pace 
quickened," for the last ray» of tho sun cast but imcortain 
gleams through tho forest foliage. They traversed a 
dense wood, and had ahimdant reason to'acknowledge 
the accuracy of O’Oofiiioll’s statoinonts. .^t intervals, <■ 
warriors posted .behind the trees stopped foru'ard and 
exchanged some words with their chief. O’Coniioll, with 
his finger pointed out to Iim companions numerous other 
videttes, who, concealed among tho branclios of tlie trees, 
surveyed' the country and the neighhoiiriiig plains while 
the sun was still above the horizon. The route puniiied 
by the English was precisely‘'that which they liad 
intended to adopt, and their muskets would have lieen 
useless against foes hidden like ihe serpents among the 
grass. The surgeon thanked God for having thrown in 
their way the convict from Botaiiy^Bay. 

The night was dark, and after an hour’s marehing tho 
English and their guiue ij^rrived on the hank of a sinall 
stream. * A rude causeway of piles and interlaced osiers 
enabled them to cross it with facility. This Iddgo, or 
causeway, was the Irishman’s invention, eand had olv* 
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tallied him great fame among his subjects, At a sliorl 
distance from the stream a hill rose among tho shadows, 
whoso smooth summit was crowned with trees whose 
folingc) sproiul out lilie an «ipeii paraspl. There was 
I fpnstcd tho cimtp of the i^liito cliief. 

Fires kindled along tho path ginded the stops of the 
travellers, and soon, by the help of their uncertain light, 
till) English pcrcelveil that tho huts of the Haraforas, like 
liirils’ nests, were built among the branches of tho^trees. 

At tho foot of the most gigantic trunk O’Cmiuoll 
luilttnl and said to liis lamipaiiirms, “Ymi aro now at my 
abotle." He then gave a sharp whistle, whicli was im-*, 
mediately responded to in a similar manner, and speedily 
llamiug torclies waved from the simimit of each tree, 
forming, in the deptlis of the^ivood, a magiiificeiit illumi¬ 
nation, The six Eiiglishraen, hy the king’s order,s, wore 
installed in two lints, whose inlialiitants had been poromp- 

* torily tljslodf'tid, and after an alffindant moal tho Irish- 

niiiu discreetly left his guests to enjoy the alumhor of 
wliich they .stood in ncBil. * 

At dawn on the followiiigtlay tho surgeon quitted his 
nest to visit, in company with O’Connell and Captain 
Traiimr,.the village of the Haraforus, On one of tho 
edges of the tablodaiid which formed tho summit of the 
hill were ranged th^ir tints. A group of warriors, glow¬ 
ing witl^ their batthi-paint, seemed engaged in a lively 
coiivernaiion. On* the* approach of their chief and his 
friends tho cir(:l| opened respectfully awl diselo,sed to 
view the dead body of a warrior not of O’Connell’s tribe, 
as was evident from his lighter complexion. His corp-se, 
pierced with four arrows, wtw fastened to a long polo « 
which hail been employed to carry it, and which* did not 
liadly represtmt an enonriius spit. 

* After f|W!sfioiiing the men who surrounded it O’Com 
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coast but O’Oonnell soon convinced him that it nd5 
clearly his interest to remain with his little troop among 
the Haraforus. From the -.ummit of a tree which coni- 
manded a view of th^ surrounding country he showed 
the English the hostile camp. Eafts of bamioos con ^ 
in a fe^ minutes transport the Papuans from one lank 
of the stream to the other, andloto enhance d t o 
Haraforus’ village. He must resign himself to his lot, 
Wween doubtfid friends and dectol onemies one cam 
not hesitate very long,. The English, therefore, reso vecl 
to remain with the Haraforus, refleccmg somewhat gloom¬ 
ily on the perils which threatened them on either hand. 

To dissipate the melancholy which had seized upon 
his guests O’Connell resolved to entertain them with a 

A blow struck upon a gongraspendod a the door of* 
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hig hut summoned a crowd of warriors, women, and 
children into the clearing which formed the place or 
square of the village. The waniors executed before the 
liiropciin spectators their atitioiial dances, and gave re- 

* proHOiitiitionif of battles^ind hunting expeditions. When 
this fantastic (livertiseiiiont was linislied, O’Coimell, still 
with the laudable intention of amusing his guests, 
showed tlioin the process of preparing the poison in 
wliich the ssivages dip their deadly aiTOWS. Fsnally, a 
moiiBtor iianqiiet, composed of pyi'amids of roasted pigs 
and moimtaiiisof yams, bananas, and breaddraits, termin¬ 
ated the day of festival which preceded the day of battk» 

Boon, with the exception of the sentries posted on the 
edge of tlio plateau on tlie summits of the trees, the 
entire village was drowned hi sleep, The sliy was over¬ 
cast, tlie thimdor rattled, and the lightning flashed across 
tliC! scene its fitful fires; and the distant howls of wild 

* bouHts^ininglcd with tho roar of fSie tempest which rooked 

* the trees where a tribe of sleeping warriors reposed in 
complete tramiuillity. As soon as tlfti fires of the enemy 
woi'o extingnlshed and tlie*thiuider passed away in the 
distance, O'Ooimell paid his liostli a last visit. The night 
hud iiqt been wholly uneventful Two scouts had been 
killed; a .Papuan warrior taken prisoner declared that 
his iieople would,depart from the scone of conflict if, 
O’tJon^ell would deliver up the whites who had taken , 
refuge in the ciflnp *of tho Haraforus. The Irishman 
show'ed BO wapi an iriilignation against tho men. who 
could deem him capable of such baseness as completely 
to reassure hi.s guests, They exchanged with him a 
cordial grasp of tlie hand, and the Idng of the Haraforus, 
returned to wateli over the preparations for the battle. 

At daybreak the gong sounded an alarm, the English 

* wore iironsful, and O’Oonnell reasconded to his guests 

* t 
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accompanied by several Haraforas bearing provisions, who 
soon laid out a substantial repast. “Eat, my friends,” 
said O’Connellj “perhaps before sunset we shall have no 
time for a secojid meal” ^Already, indeed, numerous 
torches shone everywhere bene^h the tifes, and the f , 
Englishmen could perceive the savages taking up their 
posts in the line of battle. Their ferocious aspect,'the 
hideous paintings which covered their bodies, the lurid 
light of*their torches, recalled rather a midnight orgy of 
demons than an array of warriors. 

Eight hundred and fifty men composed O’Connell’s 
♦ trmy, and at his command were divided into three 
bodies. He himself and the English led the centrej the 
right and left ■wings were respectively headed by two 
warriors of*experience and* proved valour. The first 
beams of day gilded the leafy crests of the toes when 
the warriors advanced, moving through the woods and 
over broken and difficult ground with an orderl;^ array " 
which astonished the Europeans. Numerous scouts, 
posted as videttes,*rejoined the main body of the com¬ 
batants, announcing that tlfe enemy had crossed the •' 
river. So rapid was th'e march, that, in the silence of 
those solitudes, only the quick breathing of the i^arriors 
could be heard. When they arrived at the extreme 
boundary of the forest the sun already showed his burn¬ 
ing disc above the eastern mountains. The^enemy 
moved on the same side of the rivSr, afid had the superi¬ 
ority in numbers. Soon the two hostile |odies halted in 
front of one another, at a distance of about 400 paces. 

A Papuan chief advanced from the line of battle, and, 
like the heroes of antiquity, defied the arrows of his 
antagonisfs. He was one of those giants who serve to 
remind us of Goliath and the .Anakim; his beard and 
long flowing hair were powdered with chalk,liis face and • 
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body covered -with white paint. According to O’Oonnell 
this warrior, whose very presence, inspired terror, was 
one of the most ferocious cannibals of the Papuan tribes, 
'lie death of this chief woiiid be equal Jo a victory won, 

* * • and the Irisffman prayed the best marksman among bis 

countrymen to take aim at him. pne of the sailors fired, 
and' before the -wind had dissipated the smoke of his 
musket the Papuan Goliath threw up his arms, and 
then fell to the ground like a column shaken from its 
base. “Thank God,” cried O’Oonnell, “that demon is 
doadl” But the hostile army advanced to avenge their 
stricken chief, and O’Connell on his side prepared to, 
repel the shock, One hand grasped a short hatchet, the 
other a long and stout pike. “Hurrah,” he shouted, 
“for the Haraforas and Old Ireland!” and this strange 
war-cry, sc; suggestive, so characteristic, was the signal 
for his warriors to attack. ^ 

Th(i coiflhat was a horrible spectacle for the EngUsh- 
inen. Let the reader figure to himself a cloud of dust, 
in whose midst are straggling diisEy bodies liicleously 

* tattooed, and ferocious oarfiiibals brandishing aloft their 
bloody weapons and rending the air with furious shouts. 
At length the dust-cloud vanishes, and you may see the 
Papuans beginning to retreat—at first slowly and in 
isolated groups, tl^n rapidly and in large bodies, pursued 
by O’Jjonnell’s warriors, who raise a loud shout of 
triumph. Their lihie! himself soon escapes from the field 
of carnage, an(J joins Ms countrymen. 

“For the love oJ God,” said Captain Trainer, “can 
you not prevent your subjects from massacring the un¬ 
fortunate woimdedl” • I, 

“It is more than I can do,” he replies; “as well at¬ 
tempt to regulate the course of the wind. This day is 
the last of the tribe of the white warriors.” 
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Tley bivomckod on th Md of tattle, md “t % 
the EnsliA returned in sfoly to «- ve»l. .nm 
Onptoin Mner pressed lie IrisliiMu o ° ‘ 
life, nn4 offered hiffi » tree P«»‘.f 
HeLg of the H»ton.etad e»om never to toortbi 
people He would die> the forest, of Sew taune.t end 
hi. warrior., painted in red, should dance aount - 
funeral-pyre which consumed his hones. ^ ‘ 

renewed his entroatioi Atoar glittered in OOoimells 
eyes; he gated for a moment on his eoruittymen si«eh. 
lo®, then suddenly let go the captain, hands winch ho 
.-had held clasped in his own, gave a loud whistle, and 
disappeared in the woods, followed by his savage escort 
Wiat, indeed, could Europe offer himni (la'ccbaiigo for 
the security W freedom of flis wiLl life in New (lUiiien 
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“In the month of Jifiie, 1639,” says William Olroley, 

“ V0 emharTied at Gravesend on board the Manj, 4oiidon 
trader, armed with six guns, and loaded witli linen and 
cloth for the island of Providence.' Counting passengers 
as well as crew we mustered sixty souls. After waiting 
in the Downs live weeks for a favouFablo wind we at 
length set sail and dropped doTO to the Isle of Wight, 

All our beer was spoiled; we were ofiliged to cast it into 
the sea and drink water mixed with vinegar. In storing 
her anew the ship touched »on the sand-bank which hes 
between the island and the English coast, hut the tide 
brought her oft • 

• f 
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’'Throe sliips sailed in company with us, one of them 
carried twenty guns, Six days after om departure from 
the Wight W (5 discovered three ships to windward. Oui: 
cciitain hold a consultation whether we sjunild lay to and 

I speak them continue our voyage; it was decided, for 
what reason I know not, to wait for them. 

"We wore not long in discovering that these ships 
were Turkish pirates. Wliile they were bearing down 
upon us our captains, apparently determined .on ffghting, 
made the necessary preparations to receive them, but 
during the night their resolution melted away and they 
agreed to take to flight. Dncertain counsels are nove|. 
attended with a successful issue. If at first it had been 
decided not to fight the rovers, or if, like brave men, m 
had wlopted the contrary course, we might fSossibly have 
escaped th^ danger. One of their ships pursued us while 
the two others remained until railing with our consorts. 

• At dij)'br(Jak they fought us, ® after alirief struggle 

* they boariled and carried us. We had six men,hilled and 

a great number wounded. ' * 

“ The Moors kept us at ifta fdr six weeks. We found on 
board tlieir ships n»any Englishilien, slaves like oui'solves. 
Our (Illy consolation was mutually to deplbro our un¬ 
happy fate. They taught us some words of the pirates’ 
language, We wp'afterwards carried into Algiers, 

“Alter we had landed we were imprisoned in a deep 
and unwholesom« eavt); on the marrow we wore conducted, 
or rather drag^md, to the palace of the pacha or viceroy, 
who, according to t?ie custom of the nation, has the right 
of appropriating to liimself every tenth slave. On the 
foUowing market-day we were exposed on the public^ 
place like beasts of bui’den, and offered for sate. 

“I M into tlie haids of a native of Tagora, whose 
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father commenced to overwhelm me with insults because 
I was a Christian. As I made him understand by signs 
that his Mahomet was but an impostor, his rago Imow no 
limits; he loaded'me withfrblows. '■Then I placed ijiy 
hands on the balustrade of a gallery wlfere we were 
standing and threatened that I would dash myself heat - 
long into the court lielow. His rage was immediately 
appeased, for he loiew very well that his son would lose 
by my ^eath; but as soon as the latter returned be related 
to him' all that had passed. My patron, a hasty man, 
without waiting to hear my story drew his dagger and 
puld, mthout doubt, have put an end at once to ray 
^ captivity and my life if his wife, clasping him within her 
arms, had not pacified him. 

“During 'sis months I was employed in executing 
commissions and carrying burdens. At^ the end of that 
period my owner took me on hoard ship; I had repre¬ 
sented to him that I w^not a sailor, but w forced to ^ 
obey. Alter a cruise of nine weeks, during which we 
captured but one ship, my master, disgusted with his 
want of success, demanded from me two piastres monthly, 
which I was to earn on'Shore as best I could. I Imew 
not how t6 act in such an extremity, and repai|; 0 d for 
advice to one of my countrymen who sold iron, load, 
balls, and all kinds of articles of a Mar character. He 
proposed to me to become his partner, and I consented. 

“ My master advanced mo a little moiaey, which, added 
to a small sum that I had saved, put me in a position 
to begin my enterprise, Our affairs Assumed a tolerably 
favourable aspect, and to increase our profits we purchased 
a cask of wine. But mytassooiate, inflated with our 
^ success, neglected business, took to drinking, and left the 
burden upon my shouldera , 
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“ 1 jiasiHcd ill fchiij rnaimor four very cruel years. There 
Hcfiiiuid no iirorpect of my ever escaping from captivity, 
and wo were contiimally exposed to the temptation of 
forsf earing our religion, Br* the pirate^had captured 
|u lyiglish fillip in ■\vhic]^ ^vas embarked an ecclesiastic 
tiiuiKid Devereux, Several among us observing his 
grave, •mode.st, mul pious conduct, swicited him to afford 
iiH the aii:iifitaiici.4 of liis ministiy. We undertook in 
retiii'ii to jii'ovide for his support, and to pay mciitlily 
b;i hifi owiiur^ the sum he exacted from him. He then 
pi’eacluid ilu'ice a veek in a cave, whore we assembled 
to the mniilier of sixty or eighty; although it opened 
upon the liigliway we were never interrupted by the 
Muliometans, 

“My lirst partner had entirely abandoned me. A 
couutrymiin, iiamed John Ruiidall, whom I had gladly 
welcomed, worked assiduously with^e. As slaves were 
•jieriuitted tlw liberty of walkingMo or so^out of the 
^)wn, Kundall llndiug himnolf one day slightly indisposed, 
he and I started together. Arrived aif the limit of our, 
promenade I felt a keen desre to go a little further to 
e.xaffline th« coast in ease any ftpportunity of escape 
should iiiftse, for at the moment flight was not our in¬ 
tention. One of the oilicora charged with the surveillance 
of the Hiave,s acoiisc^l ill of having attempted to escape, 
and fipiti^of our po.sitive denials, arrested us. Wo were 
uiiablo to rosist, C'onflucted before the pacha and his 
council wo penii 8 | 0 (l in our declarations. They inflicted 
upon us no other ptmfthmeiit than to keep us chained in 
tho prisons of tlio viceroy until our respective owners 
demanded our liberty. On tJio following day we were ^ 
relflised; but liundairs master, exercising the ’absolute 
* and uiieontrollod authorijjy of tho Algerians over their 
* , * 
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slaves, gave liim three hundred blovra with a stick on tl.c 

soles of the feet." , 

Poor Okeley’s owner now sent him to work wWi the 
akves eoBagei in the mennfaaWn of ton. ^ All.to 
time hia .hop « an^ rf.or, In. mnto 

TOled him to give jp hi. waw ns payment to lie Ion 
of money he had advanceil, his shop was found ehliroly 
gutted, with the exception of a mnall sum whicli Oholey 
had (foncealed in the earth. 

Sometime afterwards his mastor sold him to an old 
man, vrho treated him with humanity, and even, says 
« Okeley, with the tenderness of a father. 

Nevertheless the love of liberty continually tormented 
theheart of the captive, and he occupied himself incessantly 
with proje'cts of escape. * . . . „ 

“By dint of constantly exercising my imagination,”ho 
says, “ I invented a^i^hod which I comnmiiicatnd to some 
of my companions inihisfortune, and, amc«ig others, tn' 
Eundatt. All approved, but did not dare run the risk of 
attempting it; sel^en only entered into my views, I had 
invented the model of *a slTip whose pieces did not need 
to be put together until the moment wo requiroil to make 
use of them. They made some objections, wlfi^h I tried 
to overcome. But I was not myself quite easy. .1 was 
not without scruples which suggesto|} to mo tlie idiia that 
I was wronging my excellent patron, hut the aijjent love 
of freedom soon stilled these. * • 

" We commenced our laboura in cavern which 
served us as a place of worship. Ifter having completed 
the carcass of oui’ ship, we thouglit of a device which 
enabled us to dispense wildi the use of hammer and nails, 
whose bounds would have attracted the attention of the 
Algerines. Wo procured as rnjich sail-cloth as was neoes-^ * 
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fiary to cover the boat with a double envelope, as well 
as amio tar ainl gn‘.ase with which to plaster it tliiokly; 
iffld finally some earthen jars wherein to melt these 
matn'ials. Bor this itopoao to were compelled to keep 
* % (i^jen the door the cavfp to prevent our being suftb- 
cated, I acted as a sentinel to give warning of the ap~ 
proacli'of any enemy; fortunately I saw nobody. When 
all was liiiifihod wo pulled the boat to pieces and removed 
them to my shop, which was close at hand, * 

"nio gi’catesit dilliculty was to transport these pieces, 
out of the town; however, wo siicctieded in doing so, and 
concealed them behind a hedge. While I was carrying a ■, 
piece of cloth which wo had bought to make into a sail, 

I perceived the same spy who had already caused mu so 
much Kulfering; he followed me. Fortunately I saw an 
Englishman (pigaged in washing linen upon the shore, I 
hogged him to assist me hi washing mine. ^We sot to 
Vork; t|;i 0 spy placed liimsclf on'a rock just above our 
lieads. To deceive him still further I stretched i)»y piece 
of linen upon this rock to dry. Aftof remaining a few 
moments ho went away, Ntivoitholeas, distrusting his 
intentions, I carried hack the liuoli stuff to the town as 
soon as .ilfwas dry; a sore diBcouragemont to 'my com¬ 
panions. Lastly, wo procured some provisions and two 
YCBsels filled with freshwater. 

“I dijj not cease, however, to pay my accustomed 
visits to my mastei? But, on the other hand, Isocxotly 
converted into mpney all my stock-in-trade, and intrusted 
it to Mr, Devoreux, *tho clergyman of whom I have 
already spoken, 

"The spot which wo Bolected as most convenient for 
our putting together.the various pieces of our boat was 

' behind a hill, about half %milo from Algiers. When all 
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„a. reidy m fagsd out sH (lom to the sea; tat 
scKcely h«l wo emhitod ero tho wtet fouiwl m over 
the ituBwalo, iiud totonod to siuli us, Ill this eiirtat 
rassing predisimimt twoEmimg ifs, whoso hcaito fci ed 
them, yoluntorily abandoned tljo attempt to oseapo. ^ Ov 
boat then righted lijtsclf, and appeared m a eiiiidnien to 

make tlie voyage. , 

“We took leave of our two comrarks, wislimg theia 
all tlse happiness it was po8sil)lo for tlioiii, to enjoy in 
, slavery. They offered up for our safety the most ardent 
prayers, though never believing they would be realiaid. 

* t' And thus we set out on the evening of the IlOtli of Juno, 
1644 —an epoch ever memorable in my history. ^ 

“We had neither rudder, rigging, nor mariner’s com¬ 
pass. Four among us roWed continually; tho fifth haled 
out the water which flowed in througli tho cipivasHed sides. 
During the night wo made incredible exertions to put 
ourselves beyond the'reach of our master*, buji at da;^^ 
break were still within sight of the vessels wliicli lay at 
anchor in the poft and roadstead, However, as our host 
was, on a level with thff water, they did not descry us, or 
else they took us for* some object which was not worth 
the trouble of sending a boat after. 

“Every minute we perceived our want of necessary 
precautions. Our bread had been |o long soaked in salt 
water that it was entirely spoiled; the sldns of |^io water- 
vessels being tanned communicatibd to the drinking water 
a detestable flavour. Nevertheless, we^ scorned to coin- 
plain while our bread lasted, fvhicli, tliroiigh strict 
economy, was three days; but tlion binigcr stared iw in 
the face with all its torrers. Tho expedients ^to_ which 
we hadTecourse to appease our thirst did but irritate it 
the more. For some iitme tljo wind blew in our very * 
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tenth, and if for a moment we ceased to row we imme¬ 
diately fell backward, Tho excessive heat rendered our 
lahmirs insupportable. Tho man occupied in baling pro- 
curo4113 a little relief-by constantly pouring the water 
I opr our ])odioif*to refresh us, But the alternate action 
of the hot sun and the cold water covered us from head 
to foot with blisters, During the da^ we stripped onr- 
selves naked; at night, we donned our shirts or some 
veiy largo cloaks, for wo had left our clothes hehiii^ us 
in order not to overload tho boat. ^ 

“ One of US had a pocket compass by which we steered. 

At night tho stars were our guide, and if it was dark . ^ ^ 
and gloomy we guessed our route by the direction of the 
clouds, lu this deplorable condition four nights and foiu’ 

(lays glided by; on the fifth wrning our oars ffell from 
our norviiless hands; our strength was failing us, and the 
little which roraalnod we were imwilling to consume in 
fruitless exertions, Wo wore at last driven fo such an 
oIccHS of* iiiBory that wo prayed to be captured h;^a ship, 
of whate.ver nation she might ho. • 

» "We wore tlius lost in Aospnir when we suddenly 
discovered a turtle asleep on the •surface of the water. 

Wo imrasdiatoly roturnod to our oars, and, approaching 
our prey with the utmost stealthiness, heaved it into our 
boat ‘in triumpli Aftof cutting off its^head we drank 
the blootl ate tho liver, and sucked the juicy flesh. We 
regained our streiigili ift a surprising manner, and com¬ 
menced to row witli renewed vigour. Hope was reldndled 
in our souls, and *abou« noon we discovered land! It is 
impoHsihlo to dcsoriho tho transports of joy which this 
spectacle excited; like madmen,we all flung ourselves into ^ 

the sea, never tliinking for a moment of the danger^of 
• falling a prey to sharks. IJowover, terribly fatigued with 
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OUT useless efforts, we soon rogainod our boat, and, stretch- 

ing ourselves in the bottom, slept, as soundly as in thomoHt 

luxuriousbedofdown. Our slumber renewed our strength 

and inspired us with a neiiv ardour. • ^ ■ 

"The hope of getting ashore before^niglit urgcjl vs, 
to row with increased vigour; however, we advanced but 
very slowly. Towkds evening we saw an island; om: 
of us, acquainted with these seas, told us tliat it was 
Fonwtera,! since we had previously sighted hbijorca 
For the latter island we resolved to steer. All this mglit 
"" and the following, which was the sixth from our depar- 
. ture, were employed in continual romng. We IcepUhe 
island in sight throughout the day, and ahout ten o clock 
at night landed at a point bristling with rocks so steep 
that we i^ere unable to climb them. 

“ While we lay beneath these rocks a vessel approached 
the coast. Iihagine our alarm, our conslfitnation, lest 
after so much sufforifig and fatigue we slwiild^ fall 
the hands of the barbarian pirates who bifest those aeffi 
We remained cimcealod and silent until thii vessel hail 
stretched out into the offmg; then wo rowed .along the ♦ 
shore as close to it as possible until we found a little inlet 
into which we could guide our frail and sliattiJTiiid skilf, 
“Immediately on landing I hastened with one of my 
companions in search of fresh'wator; tlio otlier three 
remained to guard the boat. After a weary^walk we 
arrived at one of those towers vfhick the Siianiarils had 
raised along the coast to give warnii|g of a doscont of 
pirates. Wo hailed the sentinel, ^informing him who wi; 
were, and beseeching him to point out to us a sjinng and 
to give us some bread, ffhis man flung to us a piece of 
' old and mouldy biscuit, and pointed out a well some 

* f> 
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pacoB distant. Wo drank a little water and ate a morsel 
of biscuit, which wo could hardly swallow; then we made 
luiate to rejoin our comrades to inform them of our fortu- 
natij^ discovery. Wo,all qviijjled the boat and went to 
• jepose our,selv« in the ncighhourhood of me well 
* “As soon as it was quite daylight we begged the sen¬ 
tinel to show us the road to the nearest habitation, he 
directed us towards a mansion about two miles distant. 
The master of the house, judging from our appe|yance 
that we designed to rob him, levelled a gun at us and^ 
hade us halt, One of my comrades who under,stood 
Spanish, attempted to undeceive him, saying that wo werii ^ 
poor fugitives dclivercil from the chains of the Algerines 
I'ly a miriifiiilous interposition of divine Providence, The 
honest farmer, moved with ]%, made us ente» the house 
and regaled- us with some hot, nea-BOiip, which appeared 
to me the iSo.st delicious dish I had ever partaken of. 
•We retunuiij oiir thanks to this,hospitable%iid kindly 
man, an*d journeyed towards the city of Majorc^ distant 
about ton miles.” • 

. On the following day Okelfiy a#d his companions made 
their entrance into tliat town, whore the story of their 
(iKcapo and their miaoralflo condition excited a wide-spread 
interest, which showed itself in a thousand generous 
aclimis and kindly attMitions. The viceroy himself re- 
(.•eiveil them, and defrayed the cost of their subsistence up 
to the ^loment of*thek' departure. After a Bojourn of 
some days at Majorca a ship took them on board and 
carried them to flibnitar. Before entering that port the 
poor captives were on the point of falling a second time 

* into captivity, two Turkish gajjeys having closely pursued 
their voBsel Still trembling with the effects, of this 

* alarm, Okeloy and'two ^of his comrades remained at 
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Gibraltar, wliilfi the two others eontinm'd their veya"o 
and reached England hofor(3 him. .Finally OIccloy wh-h 
transported to Cndiss by ii Spanish vessol, and from! Iieni-o 
to England hy^Gaptain Smifili, l ie-find ved ha[ipily ayJm 
termination of his labours and snil'eringii the middle o(, ^ 
vSeptember, 1044. '■ 

c!o« J li'm'-m !• 
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